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PREFACE. 



The Essay on Human Undehstanding 
forms part of that course of study which is appoint- 
ed for students of the second year in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cannibridge. This abstract of that celebrated 
work was made about twelve years since by an 
under-graduate of that society, solely with a view 
to his own improvement. Yet upon a re-perusal 
of the original, he cannot but think that the rea- 
sons which induced him to compose, may excuse 
him for publishing it. 

In proportion to.the intrinsic value of a work, 
it is to be regretted that it should lye under any 
disadvant^es from its 6t}'Ie or method : and it is 
hard to say whether an obscure brevity or a 
tedious prolixity tends more to discourage the read- 
er ; for as the first requires amplification by com- 
m^entary, the second requires condensation by 
analysb. But an author may obscure his thoughts 
as much by too diffuse as by too concise a style ; 
and if the subject is new or difficult, may not 
perceive that he sometimes labours rather to ex- 
press himself than to impress the reader, and to 
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compensate (qt the feebleness by the frequency 
of his efforts : hence the reader is apt to become 
tired before the writer becomes intelligible.* 

Whoever reads the Essay with attention^ will 
!probabIy confess himself satiated with explanations 
and recajfitulationsy which for the most part are 
only repetitions in other terms. There seems iiN 
deed now to be but one opinion as to its merits 
and its faults ; and perhaps no book is at the same 
time so much praised and so little read ; for while 
the subject invites all,f the treatment of it repels 
most. On its first publication it laboured under 
the merits of the matter; it now labours under 
the faults of the style : it was then decried as no- 
vel and dangerous ; it is now neglected as tedious 
and immethodical. 

When the Editor began his task, he was not 
aware that the best apology for his undertaking 
was to be found in the Author's epbtle to the rea- 
der ; where, suitably to the modest title of this 
work, he tells us the occasion of his beginning and 
tlie manner of his prosecuting it: — that it was 

* Speron Speroni ezpliqnetres-bien commeBt mn auteur qui 
•'^nonce tres clairement pour luinntoe est quelquefoia 
^bscur pour son lecteor : c'est, dit il, que Tauteur va dc la 
pens4e a Fexpression, et que le lecteur va de Vexprcssion a la 
pens^e. Maximes, Sicpar Nicolas ChamforU 

i See note 1, at the end of the Preface. 
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^ATitten upon no regular plan, but at intervals, as 
tbe ideas arose in his mind ; and not with a view to 
support, but to discover and unfold a system. 

To those who object that abridgments serve 
only to debase good books, and to make idle readers 
and superficial Ainkers, by offering learning at too 
cheap a rate, — ^he would suggest, that it is not the 
purpose of an abridgment to supersede, but to re- 
commend and promote the study of the original ; 
and to enable the reader k> comprehend the scope 
of a work, by compacting those thoughts which lye 
scattered and disjoined, and drawing forth those 
which lye hid in a thicket of words. 

He might justify this opinion by the authority of 
many great names. Milton himself did not dis- 
dain to publish an epitome of Bucer's judgment 
on divorce : the profound disquisitions of Hartley 
have been adapted to popular use in the abridg- 
ed edition of Priestley: and Gibbon thought it 
wordi his pains to abridge for his own use the 
Commentaries of Blackstone. 

Tliat our author was well aware of the redun- 
dancy of his style, appears from his frequent men- 
tion of it in his letters to Molyneux ; though he 
refused the labour of correcting it. 

*' You will find by my epistle to the reader, that 
I was not insensible of the fault I committed by 
being too long upon some points, and the ro|u ti- 

ae 
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tions that by my way of writing of it had got in, 
I let it pass witfa^ but not without advice so to do. 
But how that my notions are got into the world, 
and have in some measure bustled through the 
opposition and difficulty they Wea« like to meet 
inrith from &e received opinion,' and that prepos* 
jtssion which might hinder them ;irom being un- 
derstood upon a short proposal, I aide you whether 
it would not be better noW to pare off, in a se- 
ccmd edition, a great' part of that which cannot 
but appear superfluous to an intelligent and atten- 
tive reader. If you are ef that mind, I shall beg 
the favour of you to mark to me those passiages 
which you would think fittest to be left out." 

Ed.fo. 1751. vol. 3. p. 481. 
*' I am not fond of any thing in my book, be- 
cause I have oncer thought or said it : and there- 
fore 1 beg you, if you will give yourself the pains 
to look over my book again, with this design to 
oblige me, that you would use all manner of free- 
dom, both as to matter, style, disposition, and 
every thing wherein, in your own thoughts, any 
thing appears to you fit in the least to be altered, 
omitted, explained, or added. I find none so fit, 
nor so fair judges as those whose minds the study 
of mathematics has opened and disentangled from 
the cheat of words,* which has too great an influ- 

* Molyneux wai both a good matliematiolan and a good 
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Mce in all the odier which go for scioices ; and, I 
think (wep» it not for die doubtful and fallacious 
use made fit those s^ns) might be made much 
more adences than they are." p . 485. 

^* I confen, I thought some of the explications 
ia my book too loi^, though turned several ways, 
fo make dlose abstract notions die easier sink into 
minds prejudiced in the ordinary way of education, 
and thereiore I was of a mind to ccmtract it. But 
£aiXng yoti vid some other friends of mine, wliom 
I consulted in the case, of a contrary opinion, and 
that you judge the redundancy in it a pardonabk 
fiiul^ I shall take very little pains to reform it.'' 

p. 486. 

** Think it not a complim^it that I desire you to 

make what alterations you think fit. One tfaiiq; 

particukrly yon will oblige me and the world in, 

and diait is, in paring off some of the superfluous 

repetitions, which I left in for the sake of illiterate 

m^ and die softer sex, not used to abstract no« 

iiom and reasoningieu" 

p. SIS. 

JresMMier: bot Condillae hai observed (vol, yi. p. S25. M 
IfSM.) ^ HODS aiTOitt qnatre m^taphysiciens c^lebrcs, Des- 
ctttei^ Malbrwche, I^eibnits, et Liocke; le dernier est le 
•eal qm ne fbt pas g^ometrey et de combien n'est il pas so- 
p^cnranztrobaatrei." ' 

See KirwrnCs LogiCf pr^, p. 5* 
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*' I kno\^ too well the deficiency of my style, 
to think iV deserves the commendatiofis you give 
it. That which makes my writings tolerable^ 
if any things is only this, that I never write for 
anything but Truth, and never publish any thing 
to others, which 1 am not fiiUy persuaded of my- 
self, and do not think that I understand. So that 
I never have need of false colours to set off the 
weak parts of an Hypothesis^ or of obscure 
expressions or the assistance of artificial jar- 
gon, to cover an error of my system or party. 
Where I am ignorant (for what is our knowledge !) 
I own it ; and though I am not proud of my er- 
rors, yet I am always ready and glad to be con- 
vinced of any of them. I thinks there wants no- 
thing but such a preference of Truth to Party- 
interest and Vain-glory, to make any body outdo 

me in what you seem so much to admire.'' 

jp. 524. 

His friend Molynetix thought its prolixity 
tended only to illustrate the subject, and dissuaded 
him from making any alteration : but urged him 
to turn his Essay into a system of Logic and Me- 
taphysics, accommodated to the usual forms ; be- 
cause, says he, " it would be much more taking 
in the Universities, wherein youths do not satisfy 
themselves to have the breeding or business of the 
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plaoe, m^ess they {|re engaged in something titat 

bears the name and form of Logic." 

vol. 3. p. 483. 

To which Locke replies — ^' I like the method 

it is in better than that of the schools ; where^ 1 

think, 'tis no snaall prejudice to knowledge, that 

Predicaments, Predicables, 8cc. being universdly 

in all their systems, come to be looked on as ne-; 

pessary principles, or unquestionable parts of know-: 

ledge, just as they are set down diere.'' 

p. 483, 

What Molyneux so much desired was sooi» 

atfter perfornjed by a master of Arts,'^ of Oxford, 

and with the very same design. He submitted it 

to the opinion and disposal of Locke, who in a- 

letter to Molyneux expresses his approbation of it,- 

and hopes it will, satisfy him — adding ^' from the 

acquaintance I had of the temper of that place, I) 

did not expect to have it get much footing there/' 

p, 513. 

Mdyneux was much pleased with the scheme/ 
but not with the performance: " which (says he) 
though done justly- enough, yet falls so short of 
that spirit vvbick every where shews itself in the 
oi%inal, that nothing can be more different. To 

• Mr. Wynne, of Jesus College, afterwards Bp. of St. 
Asaph, poblifbed an abridgment of the, £^y; London, 
1696. 8vo. 
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one already versed in the Essay^ the abridgment 

serves as a good remembrancer/' Sec. 

pp. 514, 525. 

The author has indeed copied too closely the 
very v^ords of the Essay ; and has rather selected 
particular paragraphs, than condensed the meaning 
of >M^hole sections. He acknowlec^es, in his dedi* 
^ cation to Locke, that he has omitted the first book, 
all that part of the £ 1st chap, of the second book 
vvhich relates to the Will, and some useful hints 
and kistructive theories. Now the opinions there 
maintained are of the highest importance, and are 
truly fundamental parts of Locke's system : they 
were at the time much discussed, uid are particu- 
larly noticed by Locke in his letters as novel and 
unpopular. 

It vfras proposed at a meetii^ of the heads of 
the houses of the University of Oxford, to censure 
and discourage the reading of the Essay concern- 
ing Human Understanding :* and -after various de- 
bates amoi^ themselves, it M^as concluded 4faat 
each head of a house should endeavour to prevent 
its being read in his college, without coming to 
any public censure. On which proceedii^ Locke 
remarks in a letter to Anthony Collins — " I take 
what has been done as a recommendation of that 

* La soperstition a toujonra one manyaise logiqne. ' 

Lm Philosophit de VHutoire Sec. 34. 
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book to tlie world, as yoa do ; and I conclude^ 
when yoa and I meet next, we shall be merry up* 
on the subject. For this is certain, that because 
some men wink, or turn away their heads and will 
not see, odiers will not consent to have their eyes 
ptit out,** Locke s Letters, vol. S. p. 737. 

And in a letter to Molyneux he remarks, that for 

some years it was hardly noticed at Cambridge; 

but that he began to think that it was a little more 

fevourably received there, from two questions held 

die last commencement : — Probabile est animam 

non semper cogitare — and — Idea Dei non est in^ 

nata. On the latter text Bentley expatiated in his 

sermons at Boyle's lectures, and Whiston in his 

new theoiy of the Earth. 

Lockers Letters, pp. 526, 530. 

The consent of two ^ch men to his opinions 
might well console him for the opposition of Bp. 
Stillii^eet, whose only triumph was to have 
Locke for an antagonist. Hq could safely disre- 
gard all adversaries of less note, while his princi- 
ples were supported by the mathematical accuracy 
of Molyneux and the metaphysical acuteness of 
Collins. H^fived on terms of the strictest friend- 
ship with these distinguished philosophers, and 
had tha highest respect for their judgment. A 
few months before bis death he expressed his opi- 

a3 
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nion of most of his opponents, in a letter to Col- 
lins — " what you say about my Essay of H^man 
Und^itandingy that nothing can be advanced 
against it, but upon the principle of Innate Idea»; 
is certainly so : and therefore all that do not argue * 
against it from Innate Ideas^ (in the sense I speak 
of Innate Ideas) though they make a noise against 
me, yet at last they so draw and twist their impro- 
per ways' of speaking, which have the appearance 
and sound of contradiction to me, that at last they 
state the question so as to leave oo contradiction 
in it to my essay : as you have observed in Mr. 
Lee, Mr. Lowde, and Mr. Norris, in his late 
treatise. It is reward enough for the writing my 
book, to have the approbation of one such a rea- 
soner as you are. You have done jne and my book 
a great honour, in having bestowed so much of 
your thoughts upon it. You have a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of it, and do not stick in the inci- 
dents ;* which I find many people do ; which, 
whether true or false, make nothing to the main 
design of the Essay ; that lies in a Uttle compass ; 
and yet, I hope, may be of great use to those who 
see and follow that plain and easy method of na* 

* It is not by comparing line with line that the merit of 
?jreat works is to be cstinjated, but by their general effects 
and ultimate result. 

Johnson's L\fe of Dry den ^ 
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tare, to carry them the shortest and. clearest wa; 
to knowledge : Pardon, me this vaniit>: it was 
with a design of enquiring into the naU^re and 
powers of the understanding, that I writ it; and 
nodiing but the hope that it might do some service 
to Truth and Knowledge could excuse the pub- 
lishing of it." p. 741. 

His hpp^ was not vain : no work, since ti)« 
Great Instauration of the Sciences by the. immor- 
tal Bacon,, has done more to banish frivolous 
learning and promote real knowledge ; and such 
has been its Reputation, that scarce a writer on 
Logic or Metaphysics has appealed since the time 
of Xiocke, who does not directly refer to his Es- 
say, or pre-suppose an acquaintance with it. 

By a patient and exact observation of the pro- 
cedure of his own understanding, Locke has traced 
the progress of the Thinking principle in man ; 
and in his investigation of the origin of Ideas, 
and the force of Terms, he has laid the foundation 
of' all Just Logic and Metaphysics.* By substi- 
tuting Definitions for Essences, he has abolished 
that scholastic jargon which puzzled the under- 
standing with entities and quiddities, suhstantial 
forms and occult qualities. He ha*s shewn that 
the great obstacles to the investigation and com- 



* See note 2 at the end of tlie Preface, 
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munication of Truth lye in the imperfections of 
Language and the abuse of Words :* and thus 
establiflliing the importance of Grammar to Philo- 
sophy t he has taught us that the power of Reason* 
ing extends itself with the art of Language, And 
lastly, in the application of his principles, he has 
directed us how to distinguish between Knowledge 
and Opinion, Certainty and Probabilify^ Reason 
and Faith. 

In the hope of extending the benefits of so ex* 
cellent a work, the Editor ventures to oflfer to the 
student of Philosophy this Epitome ; in which he 
has endeavoured to give the spirit, without. sirvile- 

* << Wordft are but the images of matter ; and except they 
have life of reason and invention, to faH in love v?ith them 
is all one as to' fall in love with a picture.'' 

Bacon*s Proficience and Advancement rf Learning p, 50. 8vo. 

''.The truth of being'and the truth of knowing are one ; dif- 
fering no more than the direct beam and the beam reflec- 
ted." Id, p, 56, 

John Locke and John Home Tooke, after the example of 
Julius Caesar, have laboured (to use the words of Ld. Bacon 
p. 105) '' to make this sdone vox ad pkidtum to become vox 
ad licitum, and to reduce custom of speech to congruitj 
of speech; and took, as it were, the picture of words 

from the life of reason." 

— ♦ 

t Le Metaphysicien et le Grammairien mesurent des pro* 
portions correspondantes. Pun sur la pens6e, Tautre sur sa 
peinture. Degerand^^ des Signes, Sfc, Pre/, 
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I7 copjFii:^ the words of the (Higinal^ and to coiifr* 
prise every sentiment of his Author's, however in* 
consbtent it might seem with the tenor of the 
work, or however absurd in itself. His purpose 
has been to retain air that a judicious reader wOiikl 
wish to remember ; restricted however by the con- 
sideration that he was not to curtail, but merely 
to compress the matter of the original, with- 
out altering its arrangement. 

Where any passage appeared too remarkable for 
thought or expression to suffer abridgment, he has 
marked its insertion by inverted commas.* 

Persuaded that the perception of Truth guides 
men to Virtue and to Happiness,^ he disdains not 
the humblest effort to extend the authority of 
Locke, and spread the light of his Philosophy; 
though he is conscious, that from the execution of 

* Mr. Freret in his ceuvres Philosophiqaes, p. 418, rc» 
marks that the famous argument of Pascal on a future Life 
has been set in its fiill light by Locke (B. 2. C. 21. Sec. 70.) 
Lest it should seem to be not sufficiently noticed in the ab^ 
slract, at page 96, it is printed terbatim as an appendix at 
the end of the volume. 

t <' Certain it is ihtit Veritas and bonitas differ but as the seal 
and the print : for Truth prints Goodness ; and they be the 
clouds of error which descend in the storms of passions and 
perturbations." 

Baarn on Learnings p. 114. 
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lis task, however happy, he can derive no credit 
but that of a zeajpus admiratidn pf his arche* 
type,— and of an earnest wish to compensate for 
his inability to augment the patrimony of Know- 
ledge, by his industry to improve it."*^ 

* Boom on LHoming p, 69>' 
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C* N9teil. referred to in Prtf, p. 8.) 

* .The Editor cannot omit this opportnoity of notidng tlie. 
opinion of the most distinguished Philosopher of the age^ 
who has given us the best criticism and commentary on 
Locke's Essay (see the Diversions of Purley, part 1. chap, t,) 
and who nev^ speaks of onr author but in terms of the higb^ 
est praise, — ^* Whom (says he) I reverence on this side of 
Idolatry (pt, ]. p. 201.) ^ << Whose opinions in any niatter 
are not slightly to bo rejected, nor can they be modestly con* 
troverted without very strong arguments." (pt, l. p, 211.) 

'< Perhaps it was for mankind a lucky mistake (for it was a 
mistake) which Mr. Locke made, when he called his book an 
Essay on Human Understandings For some part of the ines- 
timable benefit of that book has,^ merely en account of its 
title, reached to many tlionsands more than, I fear, it would 
have done, had he called it (what it is merely) a gi^ammatical 
essay, or a treatise on Words, or on Language, The human 
nund, or the human Understandings appears to be a grand 
and noble theme; and all men, even the most insufficient, 
conceive that to be a proper object for their contemplation : 
whilst enquiries into the nature of Language (through which 
alone tliey can obtain any knowledge beyond the beasts) are 
fallen into suck extreme disrepute and contempt, that even 
those who <* neither have the accent of christian, pagan, or 
man," nor can speak so many words together with as mneh 
propriety as Balaam's ass did, do yet imagine words to be 
infinitely beneath the concern - of their exalted andei^ 
standing." p/. 1. p.'31. 

Mr. Tooke's opinion of the Essay is in substance this — that 
it is the best guide to, and a philosophical account of, the 
first sort ef lAbretnations in Language, namely, that of 
Terms, which is by far the most important to Knowledge ; 
and that it goes no further than to the origin qf Ideas (tli^ 
proper starting post of a gra^iniarian, who is to treat of thciv 
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signs) and iSke tompoiition of TenM^ that is, the force of 
Words ; for that whatever is said of Language, as distinct 
firom Ideas, concerns only th6 force of words, and not the 
nmmner of their signification, to which the consideration 
«f the mind only eoold never lead : that it would have made 
much difference in the Essay, if Mr. Locke had sooner been 
aware of the inseparable connexion between Words and 
Knowledge ; and that among otlier things, he would not have 
talked of the Composition ^ IdeMy but would have seen that 
it was merely a contrivance of Language, md that the only 
composition was in the Terms ; and that consequently it was 
as improper to speak of a Complex Idea, as it would be to 
call a constellation a complex star; and that terms only, not 
ideas, tife generoi amd abstract. 

See parf 1. chap, iy jn. 129 — the whole qf chap, f , — cAop. 4. 
p. 59. see also chap. 3. p. 50, 51. 

Ct 2Vo*e 2 rrferred to in Pr^, p. 11.^ 

' Metaphifsics has been so much abused both as a term and a 
sHeneef that it may be useful, and not irrelevant, to take 
this occasion of explaimng the meaning of the Term, in order 
to recommend the Science. It has received too the hardest 
usage fi'om a quarter whence it was least to be expected — 
from that eminent Philosopher who has himself made the 
most important philological discovery in modem times, by the 
tid of Metaphysics. 

<< The very term Metaphysic (says he) being nonsense 3 and 
all the systems of it, ai^d controversies concerning it, that 
are or have been in the world, being founded on the grossest 
ignorance of words and of the nature of Speech." 

Diversions qf Purley, Part 1. Chap, 9. p. 399. 

Yet he has himself used it as a tenn of great force, — has 
explained its meaning, — and has given in his own works the 
highest example of the value of the Science : for he con- 
fesses that his notions. of Language were formed, be£br« he 
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ronld Mcount etymologically for any of the words in qnM* 
tioii, or was in the least acquainted with the opinions of 
otiiersy or knew even the character of the language firom 
v^ch his proofs were to be drawn : — ** it was general raM0»» 
11^ dr priori that led me to theparticniar instances ; not parti* 
enlar instances to the general reasoning^' 

Chap. 7. p. 1 J«, 130. 

And he observes again that the misapprehension of the 
nature and use of abstract terms has caused a ftlse morality 
'and an obscure (because mistaken) metaphysic, which £ty* 
mology a]o|ie can dissipate. 

Part !?. Chap. 2. p. 18. Chtqt. tf . p. 458. 

'< Bat 'the importance rises higher, when we reflect upon 
the application of words to Metaphysics, and when I say 
Metaphysics, you will be pleased to remember that all gene* ' 
rdreasoningy all Politics, Law, Morality and Divinity, are 
merely Metaphysic." Chap. 4. p. 121. 

The great legislator in Science, Lord Bacon, who was m 
eloquent to interpret as he was sagacious to investigite lilb» 
tore, tlnu defines it- 
Natural Science or Theory is divided into Physic and 
Metaphysic : Physic contemplates what is inherent in mat- 
ter, and therefore transitory ; Metaphysic what is abstracted 
and fixed. 

Physic handles that which supposeth in nature only a being 
and moving : Metaphysic that which supposeth farther in na- 
ture a reason, understanding, and platform. 

Physic enquireth and handleth the material and efficient 
causes ; Metaphysic the formal and final causes. 

Natural History describes the variety of things — ^Physic 
the* causes, but variable or respective causes, — and Metaphy- 
sic the fixed and constant causes* 

' 

* See the Proficience and Advancement of Learnings 
p. 185, 188, 189, and p. 194-5-6. 999. for T. Piyne, Pidl 
Mall, 1808~-a small volume, but saturated with wisdom. 
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Mr. HarriS; in a note on the second of his Three Treatises, 
Atk ed. Qvo» p, 365. agrees in the main with Ld. Bacon : but 
connders Metaphysic as synonimous with the first Philoso- 

^^ By the most excellent Science is meant the Science of 
€au8esy and above all others, of Causes efficient mid final, as 
these necessarily imply pervading reason, and superintending 
wisdom. This Science, as men were naturally led to it from 
the contemplation of Effects, which effects were the tribe of 
Beings natural or physical, was, from being thus subsequent tg^ 
these physical enquiries, called Metaphysical ; but with a view 
to itself and the transcendent eminence of its object, was 
more properly called i ir^m ^xo^-o^xa, the first philoso* 
phy»**—'And in bis philosophical arrangemei)ts, p. 409, he 
observes — " Metaphysics are properly conversant about pri- 
mary and internal causes," &c. and that ih called Metaphy- 
sical, which though truly prior in itself, is *' subsequent in 
nutn^fi cont£mplatum, whose road of Science is naturally 
^fMfordf that is from Effect to Cause, from 'Sensible to Intel- 
liable.** 

Lord Bacon distiDguishe» between Metaphysiof and The 
first Philosophy, considering this as ^' the main and common 
way, before we come where the ways part and divide them- 
selves." p, 174. 

The meaning o^< this Original or Universal Philosophy, he 

then explains by negative " That it be a receptacle for 

all such profitable observations and axioms as fall not within 
^e compass of any of the special parts of j^bilosophy or 
Sciences, but are more common and of ahi^er stage.'' 

p. 176, 

And again he directly describes it as << the parent or com- 
mon ancestor to all knowledge ;" and assigns to it << the com- 
mon principles and axioms which are promiscuous and in- 
different to several sciences i" &c. p. 187. 
}m tbe Encyclopedia Britamiica Metaphysic is defined *^ the 
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Science of the principles and causes of all things existent^ — 

and thus explained at large : hence mind or intelligence is 

the principal subject of this Science : hence the S<^nce 
receives its same. Aristotle calls this the first PhiUwphp; 
as not only superior, but prior in the order of nature, to the 
whole circle of the other Arts and Sciences. As Aristotle 
calls the philosophy of the body Physics^ some of his inter- 
preters call that of mind, Metaphyiics, meaniufi^ not only 
that the subject is more sublime and difficult, but that the 
study is most properly entered upon after that of Physics. 
And Aristotle, to those books in which he pretends to elevate 
the mind above things corporeal to the contemplation of God 
and things Spiritual, prefixed the words tw fA.i\a. ra ^va-ixa ; 
(thus interpreted by Du Val in his Synopsis) cujus inscriptionis 
haec ratio est, quod in hoc opere ea tractantur, quorum theoria 
posterior est doctrinae naturali, saltem quoad nos, qui a cor- 
porum cognitione rerumque cadurarum in substantiarum 
immaterialium atque immortalinm contemplationem prove 
himur. , 

Body and Mind, vrith their properties, adjuncts and powers^ 
comprehend the whole subject of the Science of Meta- 
physics. 
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TRUTH scarce ever yet carried it by vote any where 
at its first appearance: new Opinions are always 
suspected, and usually opposed without any other 
reason, but because they are not already common. 
But Truth, Hke gold,, is not the less so for being 
newly brought out of the mine. Tis ti ial and ex- 
amination miist give it price, and not any antique 
fashion: and though it be not yet curreut by the 
public stamp, yet it may, for all that, be as old at 
nature, and is certainly hot the less genuine. 

The EpuUe Dedicatory* 
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EPISTLE TO THE READER. 

HE is little acqusdnted with the subject of this 
treatise^ the Understandings who does not know, 
diat as it IS the most elevated faculty of the soul, so 
it is employed with a greater and more constant 
delight than any pf the other. Its searches after 
Truth are a sort of hawking and hunting, wherein 
tihe very pursuit niakes a great part of the pleasure. 
Every step the mind takes in its progress towards 
knowledge makes some discovery, which is not only 
new, but the best too, for the time at least. For 
the Understanding, like the eye, judging of objects 
only by its own sight, cannot but be pleased with 
what it discovers, having less regret for what has es- 
caped it, because it is unknown. Thus he who has 
raised himself above the alms-basket, and, not con- 
tent to live lazily on scraps of begged opinions, sets 
his own thoughts on work to find and follow Truth, 
will, whatever he lights on, not miss the hunter's 
satisfaction ; every moment of this pursuit will re- 
ward his pains with some delight, and he will have 
reason to think his time not ill spent, even when he 
cannot much boast of any great acquisition. 

This book was not meant for those that had al- 



ready mastered this subject, and made a thorough 
acquaintance yfith their own understanding ; but for 
my own information^ and the satisfaction of a few 
friends, who acknowledged themselves not to have 
sufficiently considered it. A conversation with five 
or six friends at my chamber, on a subject remote 
fiom this, gave rise to this Essay. Being much per- 
plexed with difficulties that rose on every side, it 
came into my thoughts that it was necessary previ- 
ously to examine our own abilities, and see what 
objects our Understandings were or were not fitted to 
deal with. And this discourse, thus begun by chance, 
^vas continued by intreaty, written by incoherent par- 
cels, resumed at pleasure after long intervals' of 
oe^ect, and at last arranged in the leisure of retire- 
ment 

This discontinued way of writing may have oo 
casioned, besides others, two contrary faults — brevi'^ 
fy and prolixity. Where I may seem to have said 
too little, I shall be glad to have excited a desire for 
more: where too much, I acknowledge that the 
Way in which it was written is apt to cause repeti-^ 
tions : but I am now too lazy or too busy to make it 
shorter. — 

I might alledge in my defence, that the same no- 
tion, having different respects, may be convenient or 
necessary to prove or illustrate several parts of the 
same, discourse: but I firankly avow that I have ex«t 
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jtireBsed tibe same trgumeut different ways, with the 
design of renderiog plain and familiar sonoie Trudn 
which establjished prejudice, or the abstractness 
of Ideas themselves, might render difficult I 
had ififuch rather the speculative and quick sighted 
•hould coDdplain of my being in some p^urts tedious, 
than that any one Qot accustomed to abstract spe-* 
culations, or prepossessed with different notions, 
should mistake or not comprehend my meaning.-** 
'' I shall always have the satisfaction to have aimed 
aidcerely at truth and usefulness, though in one of 
die meanesti wayft. The comnionwealth of Ieanm% 
k pot at this time without master-bmlders, whose 
mi^ty designs^ in advancii^ the scieilces, will leave 
lasting monumetits to the admiration of postciritf 
but every one must not hope to be a Boyle or a Sy- 
denham \ and in iati age that produces sodb masters 
as the great Huygenius, and the incomparable Mr. 
Newton, with some other of that strain, it is am- 
bition ^ou^ to be employed as an Under4abourer 
in clearing ground a little, and removing some of the 
rubbidi that lies in the way to knowled^ ; which 
certainly had bemi very mudi more advanced in the 
world, if the endeavours of ingenious and industrious 
SDien had not been much cumbered with the learned 
but frivolous use of uncouth, affected, or imin-^ 
lelligible terms, introduced into die sciences, and 
there made an art of, td diat d^rte^ duit philosophy 



which is nothing but the true knowledge of things^ 
was thought unfit or uncapable to be brought into 
well-bred company and polite conversation. Vague 
and insignificant forms of speech, and abuse of Ian- 

• 

guage^ have so long passed for mysteries of sciences^ 
and nard or misapplied words, with little or no 
meanii^, have by prescriptioh such a right to be 
mistaken for deep learning, and height of specula- 
tion, tfaitt it will not be easy to persuade either those 
who speak, or those who hear them, that they are 
but the covers of ignorance, and hindrance of true 
knowledge. To break in upon the sanctuary of Va- 
nity and Ignorance will be, I suppose, some service 
to huqoan understanding : though so few are ajit to 
liaisk they deceive or are deceived in the use of words; 
or that the lai^uage of the sect they are of has any 
&ults in it, which OMght to be examined or correct- 
ed ; that I hope I shall be pardoned^ if I have in 
the third book dwelt long on this subject, and en- 
deavoured to make it so plain, that neither the invete- 
rateness of the mischief, nor Ae prevalency of the 
fashion, shall be any excuse for those, who will not 
. take care about the meaning of their own words, and 
will not suffer the significancy oi their expressions lo 
be enquired into/j 
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CHAP. I. 



Introduction. 



^XNCE it 18 the Understanding that sets man abo 

the rest of Sensible Beings, and gives him all tl 

.advantage and dominion 'M^hich he has over then 

it is certsunly a subject/ even for its nobleness, wor 

our labour to enquire into. 

The Understanding, like the eye, whilst it mak 
us see and perceive all other things, takes no noti< 
of itself: and it requires art and pains to set it 
a distance, and make it its own object. 

My design is to enquire into the original, certain 
tjfj and extent of human knowle^e ; together wi 
die grounds and degrees of Belief, Opinion, ai 
Assent. 

I shall not at present meddle with the Physid 
Consideration of the mind ; or examine wherein i 
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essence consists, or by what motions of our spirits, 
or alteration of our bodies, we come to have any 
Sensation by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Un- 
derstandii^s ; or whether those Ideas do in their 
formation depend on matter or not. My purpose 
is to consider the discerning faculties of a man, as 
they are employed about the objects which they havef 
to do with. 

He liiat shall observe with what fondness men 
embrace, and with what eagerness they maintain op- 
posite opinions, may have reason to ^suspect either, 
that there is no such thing as Truth at all, or that 
mankmd hath no sufficient means to attain a certain 
bowledge of it. 

It is therefore worthwhile to search out the bounds 
between Opinion and Knowledge, and examine by 
what measures^ in things whereof we have no cer- 
tain knowledge, we ought to regulate our Assent and 
moderate our Persuasions. Wherefore I shall en- 
quire, — 

1st, Into the Original of those Ideas, or Notions, 
which a man observes and is conscious that he has in 
his mind; and how the Understanding is furnished 
with them. 

My, What knowledge the Understanding hath by 
those Ideas ; and the Ceitainty, Evidence, and Ex- 
tent of it. 
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Sdlj, Into the nature and grouBds of Faith oi 
Opinion '; diat is, of diat Assent which we give t( 
propositions of whose trpth we have no certain know- 
ledge : and here we shall examine the reasons anc 
degrees of Assent. 

If we can find out how far the understanding cai 
extend its view^ how far it has faculties to attaii 
certainty ; and in what cases it can only judge anc 
guess^ we may learn to content ourselves with wha 
is ^attainable by us in this 3tate. — We shall then us( 
our Understandings right, when we entertain all ob 
jects in that way and proportioi) that t^ey are suitec 
to our faculties, and upon those grounds they ar< 
capable of being proposed to us ; and not perempto 
rily or intemperately require demonstration anc 
demand certainty, where Probability only is to b< 
had, which is sufficient to govern all our Concern- 
ments. 

Our business here is not to know all things, but 
those which concern our Conduct. If we can find 
out those measures, whereby a Rational Creature, 
put in that state in which Man is in this world, ma) 
* and ought to govern his opinions and actions depend* 
11^ thereon, we need not be troubled that some 
other things escape our knowledge. 

TTie term Idea is that which I thint serves best tc 
stand for whatsoever is tlie object of the Understand 





ing, wheo a man thinks : I have used it to express 
ivhatever is meant by phantasm, notion, species^ or 
whatever it is which the mind can be employed about 
in thinking. 

I take for jgranted the existence of Ideas in all men's 
mijDds. 
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CHAP. 11. 

TfiERE ARE NO INNATE SPECULATIVE PRIN* 

CIPLES. 

iSOME think that the soul receives in its first be* 
ing, and brings into the world with it^ certain m- 
nate principles, primary notions, or impressed cha- 
racteh. This will appear to be false, if we can shew 
how mea, barely by the use of their natural faculties, 
majf^ attain all their knowledge, without any such 
original notions. 

It would be impertinent to suppose the ideas of 
colours innate in a creature indued with a power 
to receive them by the eyes from external objects ; 
or to attribute certain Truths to innate characters, 
when we have faculties to attain certain know- 
ledge qf them. Certain principles are supposed 
to be universally assented to ; and therefore to be 
constant' impressions, brought into the world widi 
us as necessarily as our inherent Faculties. Yet this 
Consent, if true, does not prove them innate, if 
any* other way of coming to such universal agree- 
ment can be shewn : but as there are none to which 
universal assent is given, this aipiraent proves that 
there are no principles innate. 
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, Children and Ideots have not the least appre- 
hension or thought of die propositions, — " Whatever 
is, is" — It is impossible for the same thing to be and 

not to be*' but, if these notions are imprinted, 

they must be perceived, and knovm to them; else 
Impression is nothing : for if any proposition can be 
said to be in the mind, which it never knew or was 
conscious of then all propositions which are true, and 
ivhich die i6ind is capable of knowing, may be said 
to be imprinted: so that if the Capacity of Knowing 
be the natural Impression contended for, all the Truths 
a man ever comes to know are Innate. If Truths can 
be imprinted on the Understanding without being 
perceived, there is no difference, in respect of their ori- 
ginal, between any truths the mind h capable of know- 
log; they must all be Innate or all Adventitious. 

It is said that all men assent to them, when they 
(me to the use of Reason : — though Reason is no- 
thing else but the faculty of deducing unknown truths 
from principles already known. We may as well think 
the use of Reason necessary to make our eyes dis- 
cover visible objects, as to make the Understanding 
see what is originally engraven in it, and cannot be 
there before it is perceixed. The coming to the use 
of Reason cannot be the time of their discovery, 
because it is evident that these maxims are not in the 
mind so early as the use of Reason. Children use 
their Reason long before they have any knowledge of 



the maxim — " It is impossibUfor the same thing 

he and not to be** Coming to the use of Reaa 

is . necessary before men get the knowledge of § 
neral Truths^ but is not the time of their discovei 
and if it were^ does it follow that a notion is ori 
nally ioiprinted^ because it is first observed and 
sented to, when a faculty of the mind, which 1 
quite a distinct province, begins to exert itself? Co 
ing to the use of Speech would be as good a pr 
that they were innate. The true meaning of t 
proposition is, that Children commonly get not th 
general abstract ideas, nor learn the names that st 
for them, till having exercised their Reason ab 
faniiliar and more particular ideas, they are acknc 
ledged capable of Rational Conversation. 

The senses at first let in particular Ideas, and i 
nish the yet empty Cabinet : and the mind by degi 
growing familiar with some of them, they are lo 
ed in the memory, and names got to them. Af 
wards the mind abstracts them, and learns the us< 
general names. 

Our knowledge is first about those Ideas which 
imprinted by external things, which make the ear! 
and 'most frequent impressions on the senses of 
fants. The mind discovers that some agree, 
others differ, probably as soon as it has any us 
Memory, as soon as it is able to retain distinct Idi 
certainly, it does so long. before it has the us< 
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words^ or comes to what we commenly call tlie use 
of Reason. A child, before it can speak, Imows 
the difference between the ideas of sweet and bit' 
ter (i. e. thai sweet is not Htter) as it knows after* 
wards, when it comes to speak, that wormwood and 
sugar-plumbs are not the same thing. A child knows 
not that 3 and 4 are equal to 7, till he is able to 
count seven, and has got the name and idea of 
equality: but he knows this as soon as he has 
setded in his mind the clear and distinct Ideas that 
these names stand for; and he knows it by the 
nine means as he knew before that a rod and a cherry' 
are not the same thing, and as he may know after- 
wards ^ that it is impossible for the same thing to 
he and not to be. A man knows that IB and 19 
are equal to 37^ by the same self-eyidence as he 
knows 1 and 2 to be equal to 3 : yet a child knows 
it not so soon ; not for want of the use of Reason, 
but because the ideas those words stand for are 
not so soon got as those of one, two, and three. 

All the sciences afford propositions that are as- 
sented to as soon as understood — that two bodies 
cannot be in the same place is a truth as readily ad- 
mitted as that a square is not ct circle — and ' as many 
distinct Ideas as we have, so many of these pro 
positions cati we make: but the propositions can 
not be innate, unless H^e ideas be innate; though 
they may be self-evident, upon understanding the 
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term^ ; else every well-grounded observation drawn 
from particulars into a general rule, must be innate: 
whereas only observing men draw these general pro- 
positions from particular instances, to which the 
unobserving cannot refuse their assent. 
, Nodiing is ^ Truth in the mind, diat it has never 
thought on : whence, if there are any innate truths, 
they must be the first of any thought on ; and should 
appear most <:Iearly in those persons in whom we 
find no traces of them : for children, ideots, savages, 
- and illiterate people, being least corrupted by Cus- 
tom or borrowed opinions, these imiate notions 
should lie fairly open to our view, as the thoi^hts 
of Children really do. But these abstract maxims and 
reputed principles of science are the language and 
business of the schools of learned nations, accus^ 
tomed to that sort of conversation where disputes are 
frequent; being suited to artificial argumentation, 
and useful for conviction, but not much conducing 
to the discovery of Truth or advancement of Know^ 
ledge. 
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i CHAP. III. 
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I THERE ABE NO INNATE PRACTICAL PRIN- 
I CIPLES. 

Moral principles have stiU less title to be con- 
sidered as native impressions : the speculative max-- 
ims before mentioned carry their own evidence with 
them; but moral rules require reasoning and dis- 
course^ and some exercise of the mind to discover 
the certainty of their truth. They are less evident 
but not less true; and being capable of demonstrar 
tion, it if our own fault, if we come not to a cer- 
tain knowledge of them. The ignorance of them in 
ompy, and the slow assent to them in others, proves 
that they are nor innate. 

When Thieves keep the rules of faith and justice 
Nvith one-another, they do not receive them as in- 
uate laws of nature, but practise them as rules of 
convenience, without which they cannot hold to- 
gether: but will any one say that those who Uve by 
fraud and rapine have iunate principles of Truth 
itndJustice, which they assent to ? You may say — 
" their minds assent to what their practice contra- 
dicts" — but practical principles derived from Nature 
i&ust produce conformity of action, or else thej 
^e iu vain distinguished from Speculative maxims. 
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'' Nature^ I confess, has put into man a desire of 
Happiness, and an aversion to Misery : these indeed 
are innate practical principles, which (as practical 
principles ought) do continue constantly to operate 
and influence all our actions without ceasing : these 
may be observed in all persons and all ages, steady 
and universal; but these are inclinations of the 
appetite to good, not impressions of truth on the 
understanding' I deny not that there are natural 
tendencies imprinted on the minds of men ; and that 
from the very first instances of sense and perception, 
there are some things that are grateful, and othen 
unwelcome to them ; some things that they incline 
to, and others that they fly : but this makdft nbthii^ 
for innate characters on the mind, which are to be 
the principles of knowledge, regulating our prac- 
tice. Such natural impressions on the understanding 
are so far from being confirmed hereby, that this is 
an argument against them ; since if there were certain 
characters, imprinted by nature on the understandii^, 
as the principles of knowledge, we could not but 
perceive them constantly operate in us, and influence 
our knowledge, as we do those others on the will and 
appetite ; which never cease to be the constant springs 
and motives oft' all our actions, to which we perpe- 
tually feel them strongly impelling us." 

Again, there cannot be any one moral rule propo-' 
sed, of which a man may not justly, demand a reason: 
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whereas, if it were innate or self-evident, it could 
not need any proof to ascertain its truth. You can- 
not without absurdity ask a reason why it is impom" 
hie for the same thing to be and not to bey as you 
may of that most unshaken rule of morality, and 
foundation of all social virtue, that one should do as 
he would be done unto : the truth of all moral rules 
plainly depending upon some other antecedent to I 
them, and. from which they must be deduced; 

<^ That men 3hould k^ep their compacts, is cer- 
tainly a great undeiiiable rule in morality. But yet, 
if a Christiigi, who has thq view of happiness and 
misery in another life, be asked why a man must 
keep his word, he will give this as a reason: because 
God^ who has the power of eternal life and death, 
requires it of us. But if an Hobbist b^ asked why, 
he will answer, because the public requires it, and 
the Leoiathan will punish you if you do not. And 
if one of the old Heathen philosophers had been 
asked, he would have answered, because it was dis- 
honest, below the dignity of a man, and opposite to 
virtue, the highest perfection of human nature, to do 
otherwise. 

** Hence naturally flows the great variety of opi- 
nions concerning the moral rules, which are to be 
found among men, according to the difibrent sorts of 
happiness they have a prospect of, or propose to 
themselves : which could not be if practical prin- 
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ciples were innate^ and imprinted in our minds in 
mediately by t!ie hand of God. I grant the exia 
ence of God is so m'any ways manifest^ and the ob 
dience we owe him so congruous to the light of rei 
son, that a great part of mankind give testimony 
the law of nature ; but yet I think it must be allo^ 
ed, that several moral rules may receive from mai 
kind a very general approbation, without eidi 
knowing or admitting the true ground of moralit 
whic^ can only be the will and law of a God, wl 
sees men in the dark, has in his hand rewards ai 
punishments,' and power enough to call to accou 
the proudest offender. For God having, by an ii 
separable connexion, joined virtue and pubUek.ha\ 
piness together ; and made the practice thereoif n 
qessary to the preservation of society, and visibly b 
neficial to all ^ith whom the virtuous man has to d< 
it is no wonder, that eveiy one should, not only a 
low, but Recommend, and magnify those rules 
others, from whose observance of them, he is sa 
to reap advantage to himself. He may, out of ii 
tereist, as well as conviction, cry up that for sacre 
which if once trampled on, and prophaned, he hin 
iself cannot be safe nor secure. This, though it tak 
nothing from the moral and eternal obligation whi< 
these rules evidently have ; yet it shews that the ou 
ward acknowledgment men pay them in their won 
proves not that they are innate principles: nay. 
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proves not so mudi^ that men assent to them inward* 
lyin their own minds; as the inviolable rules of their 
own practice ; since we find that self-interest and the 
conveniences of this life make many men own an 
outward profession and approbation of them, whose 
actions sufficiently prove, that they very little consi- 
der the lawgiver that prescribed these rules, nor the 
bell he has ordered for the pumshment of those that 
tran^ress them/' 

Conscience may be urged, as checking us for the 
breacli of a moral ,rule, and so the internal obliga- 
tion of it be preserved. I answer, that many men 
may assent to several moral rules, in the same way 
as they come to the knowledge of other things ; ac- 
cording to their education, company, and the cus- 
toms of their country ; and the persiiasion, however 
got, will serve to set Conscience on work ; which is 
nothing else but our own opinion or judgment of the 
moral rectitude or pravity of our own actions: 
and if this be a proof of innate principles, con- 
trarieties may be such; since some men, with the 
same bent of conscience, prosecute what others 
avoid. — At the sackii^ of a town, see what touch 
of conscience an army feels for all the outrages they 
do. Murders in duels, when fashion has made them 
honourable, are committed without remorse of con- 
science ; and in many places, innocence in this case 
it the greatest ignominy. 
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If you say that the breaking of a rule is no ar- 
gument that it is unknown ; this I grant ; but I say, 
the generally allowed breach of it any where is a 
proof that it is not innate. No practical principle 
can be innate^ that is imprinted on the mind, as a 
duty, without supposmg the Ideas of Gody laWy ob' 
ligation, puniskntent, a future life, to be innate; 
which they are so far from being, that it is not every 
studious and thinking man in whom they are to be 
found clear and distinct. 

^' Principles of actions indeed there are lodged in 
men's appetites ; but these are so far from being in- 
nate moral principles, that if they were left to their 
fiiU swing, they would carry men to the over-turning 
of all morality. Moral laws are set as a curb and 
restraint to these exorbitant desires, which tfiey can* 
not be but by rewards and punishments, that will over- 
balance the satisfaction any one shall propose to him- 
self in the breach of the law. If therefore any 
thing be imprinted on the mind of all men as a law, 
all men must have a certain and unavoidable know- 
ledge, that certain and unavoidable punishments will 
attend the breach of it. For if men tan be igno- 
rant or doubtful of what is innate, innate principles 
are insisted on, and urged to no purpose; truth and 
c^tainty (the things pretended) are not all secured b]f 
them: but men are in the same uncertain, floating 
estate with^ as without them. An evident indubi* 
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table knowledge of unavoidable pimLslunent^ great 
^ eoough to make the transgression very uneligible^ 
must accompany an innate law ; unless with an innate 
^ law, they can suppose an innate gospel too. I would 
. not be here mistaken, as if, because I deny an innate 
r law, I thought there were none but positive laws. 
, I There is a great deal of difference between- an in- 
^ nate law, and a law of nature ; between somedimg 
^: imprinted on our minds in their vei^y original, and 
something that we being ignorant of may attain to 
g the knowledge of, by the use and due application of 
^ our natural faculties. And I think they equally for- 
^ sake the truth, who running into the contrary ex-* 
.j tremes, either affirm an innate Jaw, or deny that there 
is a law, knowable by the light of nature ; that is| 
without the h^lp of positive revelation.'' 
It might be expected that those who talk so con- 
_^ fidendy of these Innate Principles, should tell us 
which they are : but in truth, .were there any such^ 
there would be no need to teach them ; and there 
could be no more doubt of their number than of the 
I number of our fingers. ^Tis easy to foresee, that if 
mm of different sects should go about to give us a 
list of these innate practical principles, they would 
set down only such as suited their distinct hypotheses^ 
and were fit to support the doctrines of their particu- 
lar schools or churches : — a plain evidence that there 
ve no such innate truths. Nay, many men not on«^ 
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ly deny these^ but by denyiug freedom to mankind, 
and thereby making men no other than bare machines^ 
take away all nioral rules ; unless we can conceive 
how any thing can be capable of a law^ that is no^ 
a free agent : so that they who cannot reconcile 9720- 
rality and mechanism (which is not very easy) must 
reject all principles of virtue. (Lord Herbert's in- 
nate principles examined in Sections 15, I6, 17^ 
18, 19.) 

^' Nor will it be of much moment here to o£fer 
that very ready, but not very material answer, viz, 
Tliat the Innate Principles of morality, may, by 
education and custom, and the general opinion of 
those amongst whom we converse, be darkened, and 
at ast quite worn out of the minds of men. Which 
assertion of theirs, if true, quite takes away the 
argument of universal consent, by which this opi- 
nion of innate principles is endeavoured to be prov- 
ed: unless those men will think it reasonable, that 
their private persuasions, or that of their party, 
should pass for universal consent ; a thing not unire- 
quently done, when men, presuming themselves tt 
be the only masters ef right reason, cast by the 
votes and opinions of the rest of mankind, as not 
worthy the reckoning. And then their argument 
stands thus : The principles which all mankind allwf 
for truCy ^are innate; those that men of right reason 
admitj are the principles allowed by all mankindi 
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wtf and those of our mindf are men of reason 
tkr^ore we agreeing^ our principles are innate ; 
which is a very pretty way of arguing, and a short 
cut to infallibility. For otherwise it will be very hard 
to understand, how there be some principles, which 
all men do acknowledge and agi'ee in ; and yet there 
are non^ of these principles, which are not by depraved - 
custom, and ill education, blotted out of the minds 
of many men: which is to say that all men admit, 
but yet many men do deny, and dissent from them. 
And indeed the supposition of such first principles 
will serve us to very little purpose ; and we shall be 
as much at a loss vdth as without them, if they may 
by any human power, such as is the will of our teach- 
ers, or opinions of our companions, be altered or 
lost in us : and notwithstanding all this boast of First 
PriocipleSjt. and Innate Light, we sliall be as much in 
the dark and uncertainty, as if there were no such 
thing at all : it being all one, to have no rule, and 
one that will warp any way, or amongst various and 
contrary rules, not to know which is the right. But 
concerning innate principles, I dedire these men to 
say, whether they can or caimot, by education and 
custom, be blurred and blotted out : if they cannot 
we must find them in all mankind alike, and they 
must be clear in every body : and if they may suffer 
'variation from adventitious notions, we then must find 
tbem clearest and most perspicuous nearest the foun- 
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tain^ in children and illiterate people^ tt^ho have re« 
ceived least impression from foreign opinions. Let 
theiki take which side they please^ they will cert^ 
ly find it inconsistent with visible matter of £Eict, and 
■ daily observation." 

There are many opinions embAced by men of dtf* 
ferent countries, educations and tempers, as fini 
principles, which from their contradiction cannot be 
true; but are so sacred, that men of good under^- 
standing in other matters will sooner part with Adr 
lives than sjuffer the truth of them to be questioned* 
This will not appear so wonderful, if we consider 
h6w doctrines, derived from no better original than 
the superstition of a nurse, or the authority of an 
old woman, may by length of time and consent of 
neighbours grow up to the dignify of principles in 
religion or morality. Those who are careful to prin- 
ciple children well (as* they call it) teach ^ them, as 
soon as they have any apprehension, the doctrines 
they would have them retain and profess ; which, as 
they grow up, are confirmed in them by the open 
profession or tacit consent of those whose wisdom 
and piety they have an opinion of; and being never 
mentioned but as the foundation of Religion and 
Manners, acquire the reputation of unquestionable 
and innate truths. Men thus instrqcted, finding on 
reflection that their opinions are more antient than 
any thing which they can remember, conclude^ from 



hmg no memory of their origin, that they are the 
kaptess of God and luiture npon Aeir minds, and 
BottBu^t Aem by any one else. 

This will appear almost mmvoidable, if we con- 
sider the nature of man, and the constitution of hu- 
man afiyrs: that most men cannot live without em- 
ploying their time in the daily labours of theif calling, 
nor be quiet in their minds without some foundation 
I or principles to rest their thoughts on. Almost eve- 
* ifoneha^s some reverenced propositions, by which 
bejodges of Truth and Ealshood, Right and Wrong; 
^rindi some cannot, and others think they ought not 
to examine ; so that few are to be found, who are 
not exposed by their ignorance, laziness, education, 
or precipitancy, to take them upon trust. 

Custom, a greater power Uian nature, seldom fails 
to make children worship for divine what she has 
OQce inured them to bow their minds to : it is no 
^mder then that grown men, perplexed in the af- 
fairs of life, or hot in the pursuit of pleasures, ishould 
not seriously sit down to examine their own tenets ; 
especially, when one of their principles is, — that 
frinciples ought not to he questioned. Who is there 
almost, that dares shake the foundation of all his 
' pist thoughts and actions, contend with the reproach 
prepared for those who venture to dissent from the 
opinioni of their country or party, and patiently 
prepare himself to bear the name of Whimsical, 
f . c 
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Supticaly or Atheist^ which hd is sure to meet wi 
who dares in the least scruple any of the comin< 
opinions ? much less will he dare question tho 
principles; when he shall think them, as most m( 
do, the standards set up by God in his mind, to 1 
the rule and touchstone of all other opinions, a: 
what can hinder him from thinking them satred, wb 
he finds them the earliest of all his own though 
and the most reverenced by others ? 

" It is easy to imagine, how by these means it com 
to pass, that men worship the idols that have be 
set up in their minds ; grow fond of the notions th 
have been long acquainted with there; and stan 
the characters of divinity upon absurdities and e 
rors, become* zealous votaries to bulls and monkey 
and contend too, fight, and die in defence of the 
opinions. Dum solos credit habendos esse dei 
qu6s ipse colit. For since the reasoning faculties 
the soul, which are almost constantly, though n 
always warily nor wisely employed, would not kno 
how to move, for want of a foundation and footin; 
in most men, (who, through laziness or avocation, ( 
not, or for want of time, or true helps, or for oth 
causes, cannot penetrate into the principles of kno\ 
ledge, and trace truth to its fountain and original,) 
is natural for them, and almost unavoidable, to tal 
up with some borrowed principles ; which being r 
puted and presumed to be the evident proofs of oth< 
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Lings, are thought not to need any other proofs 
lemselves. Whoever shall receive any of these into 
iff mind, and entertain them there, with the rever- 
iic^ ui^uidly paid to principles, never venturing to 
iamhie them, but accustoming himself %o believe 
hem, because they are to be believed, may take up 
QTom his education, and the fashions of his country, 
any absurdity for innate principles ; and by long poring 
nn the same objects, so dim his sight, as to take 
fiODsters lodged in his own brain for the images of 
tli€ deity, and the wrorkmanship of his hands.*' 

1 ■" 
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CHAP. IV. 



ff ^THER CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT INNATK 
I 

'I PRINCIPLBS, BOTH SPECULATIVE AND 

PRACTICAL. 



'VE cannot have innate principles, unless we have 
^te ideas : for where Ideas themselves are not, 
^(^can be no knowledge, no assent, no mental 

^verbal propositions about them. ^We have little 

'^n to diink that children bring many ideas into 
^ world with them : for, excepting perhaps some 

c 2 
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taiat ideas of hunger, thirst, warmth, and sola 
pains Svhich they may have . felt in the womb, ther 
is not the least' appearance of any settled ideas ii 
them. It is impossible for the same thing to be am 
not to be b certainly, if there be any such, an innate 
principle; but the ideas impossibility and identity an 
80 remote from the thoughts of infancy and child- 
hood, that I believe many grown men will be founc 
to want then! • 

'^ I would gladly be resolved by one of seven oi 
seventy years old, whether a man, being a creature 
consisting of soul* and body, be the. same man, whei 
his body is changed ; whether Euphorbus and Py* 
thagoras, having had the same soul, were the same 
man, though they lived in several ages asunder : nay 
whether the Cock too, which had the same soul 
were not the same with both of them.'' 

He who reflects that Divine Justice shall bring tc 
judgment,* at die last day the very same persons t( 
be happy or miserable in the other, who did well o: 
ill in this life, will find it perhaps not easy to resolvi 
with himself what makes the same man. or whereii 
identity consists. 

That the Whole is bigger than a Part may, i 
any, be thought an innate principle : yet whole aw 
part are relative ideas, belonging immediately to ih 
positive ideas extension and number: but are thei» 
sinuate Ideas? 



/■ 
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TTiat God is to be worshipped deserves the first 
pUce among {Hectical principles: but are the ideas 
of God and worship innate? If any idea ^ can be 
imaged innate, that of God may of all others^ for 
many reasons, be thought so: since it is hard to con- 
ceive how there should be innate moral principles 
withoBt an innate idea of a Deity. Without a no- 
tioa of a Law-maker, it is impossible to have a no* 
4)0 of a Law, and an obligation to observe it. 
Beodes the antient Atheisd, branded upon the re* 
Mrda of history, Navigation has discovered, in these 
Jvter ages, whole nations without any notion of a 
€od, any Religion. The sect of the Learned, 
ieepii^ to the old religion of Chma^ and the ruling 
party there, are all of them Atheists : and though in 
ftore civilized countries only some profligate wretches 
own it bare-Acedly now, yet perhaps we should hear 
more of it than we do from others, did not the fear 
<rfthe magistrate's sword or their neighbour's censure 
lie up people's tongue^. 

Though all mankind had a notion of God, it would 
not.fHTove the Idea of him to be innate : nor is *the 
want of such a name or notion any argument against 
the^ being of a Gk)d. *^ For men being furnished 
with words by the common Language of their own 
countries, c^n scarce avoid having some kind of 
Ideas of those things,^ whose Names those they con- 
verse Mcith have occasion frequently to mention iso 
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them. And if it carry with it the notion of Excel* 
lency, Greatness, or something extraordinary; if 
Apprehension and Concernment accompany it; if 
the fear of absolute and irresistible Power set it on 
upon the mind, the Idea is likely to sink the deeper, 
and spread the farther; especially if it he such an 
Ideay ds is agreeable to the common light of reason, 
and naturally deducible from every part of our know- 
ledge, as that of a God is. For the visible marks of 
extraordinary wisdom and power appear so plainly in 
all the works of the Creation, that a rational creature, 
who will but seriously reflect on them, cannot miss 
, the discovery of a Deity: and the influence that -the 
. discovery of such a being must necessarily have on 
the minds of all, that have but once heard of it, is so 
great, and carries such a weight of thought and com- 
/ munication with it, that it seems stranger to me that 
a whole Nation of Men should be any where found 
so brutish as to want the notion of a God, than 
that they should be without any notion of Numbers 
or Fire. 

The name of God being once mentioned in any 
part of the world, to express . a superior, powerful, 
wise, Jnvisible being, the suitableness of such a no- 
^on to the principles of common reason, and tlie 
Interest men will always have to mention it often, 
must necessarily spread it far and wide, and con- 
^nue it down to aU generations: though yet Uie 
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general reception of this name, and some imperfect 
and unsteady notions, conveyed thereby to the un- 
thinkii^ part of, mankind, prove not the Idea to be 
innate; but only that they, who made the discovery, 
had made a right use of their reason, thought ma- 
turely of tiie causes of things, and traced them to 
their original; from whom other less considering 
people, havii^g once received so important a notion, 
it could not easily be l6st again/' 

The argument, — '^ that it is suitable to the good- 
ness of God to imprint on our minds a notion of 
himself, and not to leave us in the dark in so grand 
» concernment; and therefore he has done it" — 
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proves more than its advocates expect from it. For 

if we may conclude that God hath done for men all 

that they judge best for them, because it is suitable 

to his goodness so to do; then he has stamped oh 

their minds, not only an idea of himself, but/>f all 

that they ought to know or believe of him, and to do 

in obedience to his will ; and that he has given them 

a will and affections conformable to it. 

• The RQmanists say, — 'Tis best for men, a^nd so 

suitable to the goodness of God, that there* should 

i)ean infallible judge of controversies on earth i;^ and 

therefore there is one :"— and I, by the same reason, 

say, — *' Tis better for men, that every man himself 

should be infallible" — and leave them to consider, 

whether by the force of this argument they . shall 






. thiiik that every man is so. I think it a very good 
argument to say^ the infinitely wise God hath made 
it ^Of and therefore it is best; but it seems to me a 
little too much Confidence in our own wisdom to say 
J think it best^ and therefore God hath made it so. 

I doubt not to shew that a man^ only by the right 
use of his natural abilitiesi may attain the knowledge 
of a God^ and other things that concern him; be* 
yond which, he was no more obliged by his goodneai 
to implant those Innate notions in hb mind, tlian^ 
Jbaving given him reason^ hands^ and materials^ to 
build him bridges or houses* 

Can we think that the Ideas men have of Grod an 
his own immediate ilnpressions on them, when we 
see that in the same country, under one and the 
same name, men have far different, nay, often 
contrary and inconsistent ideas and conceptions qf 
jiim? Their agreemg in a Name or Sound wiB 
scarce prove an innate notion of him. 

Another idea, which it would be of ^general use 
for mankind to have, is that of Substatice; whidi 
.we neither have, nor can have by Sensation or Re- 
flection: but by which we signify an uncertain sup- 
|>osition of we know not what Idea, which we take 
to be the Substratum or support of those Ideas w# 

do know. 

Whatever Idea was never perceived by the mind, 
was never in the mind. Whatever idea is in tb# 



muid^ is eidier an actual perception, or ha\ing been 
8ttch, is so in the, mind diat by the menaorj it can 
be made an actual perception again. The perception 
of an idea, without memory j is to the understanding 
a new idea; with memory ^ brings a consciousness 
that it had been in the mind before. What is not 
actually in yiew, or in the memory, is not in th^ 
mind at all. 

I once talked with a blind man, who lost his sight 
by the small pox, when he was a child, and had no 
more notion of colours than one bom blind. Cad 
any one say that this man had then any ideas of co* 
lours in his mind, any more than one bom blind f ^ 

Some sorts of Truths, because of their general and 
easy reception, have been mistaken for innate : for 
some Ideas and Notions offer themselves to our fa* 
cuWes more readily, and are more generally received, 
accordhig as the organs of our bodied and powers 
of our minds happen to be employed. The greatei ^ 
part of mankind, taking things upon trust, lazily en- 
slave their minds to the dictates of others in doctrines 
which it is their duty carefully to examine : another 
part employ their thoughts only about some few things, 
and never tum them to other enquiries. 

" What censure doubting thus of Innate Principles 
may deserve from men, who wilL be apt to call it 
pulling up the old foundations of knowledge and cer« 
taiuty, I cannot tell: I persuade myself, at least, 
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that the way I have pursued, bemg conformable to 
Truth, lays those foundations suren This, I am 
certain, I have not made it my business, either to 
quit or follow any authority in the ensuing discourse: 
Truth has been my only aim; and wherever that has 
appeared to lead, my thoughts have impartially fol« 
lowed, without minding whether the footsteps of an^ 
other lay that way, or no. Not that I want, a due 
respect to other men's opinions; but after all, the 
greatest reverence is due to Truth; and I hope it 
will not be thought arrogance to say, that perhaps 
we should make greater progress in the discovery of 
rational and contemplative knowledge, if we sought 
it in the fountain, in the Consideration of Thi$igs 
thetnsehes ; and made use rather of our own thoughts 
than other men*s to find it. For, I think, we may 
as rationally hope to see with other men's eyes as to 
know by other men's understandings. So much as 
we ourselves consider and comprehend of truth and 
reason, so much we possess of real and true knowledge. 
The floating of other men's opinions in our brains 
makes us not one jot the more knowing, though they 
happen to be true. ' What in them was Science, is in 
us but Opiniatrety-; whilst we give up our assent only 
to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, employ 
our own reason to understand tliose Trutlis which 
gave them reputation. Aristotle was certainly a 
knowing man, but no body ever thought him .so, be- 
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tause he blindly embraced . mid confidently vented the 
opinions of another. And if the taking up of another's 
principles^ M^ithout examining them, made not him a 
philosopher, I suppose it will hardly make any body 
else so. In the Sciences^ every one has so much^ as 
he really knows and comprehends : what he believes 
only, and takes upon trust, are but shreads ; which| 
however well in the whole piece, make no consider- 
able addition to his stock who gathers them. Such 
borrowed wealth, like faify-money, though it were 
gold in the hand from which he received it, will be 
but leaves and dust when it comes to use. 

When men have found some general propositions 
that could not be doubted of, as soon as understood^ 
it was, 1 know, a short and easy way to conclude 
them innate. This being once received, it eased the 
lazy frqm the pains of search, and stopt the enquiry 
of the doubtful, concerning all that was once stiled 
Innate: and it was of no small advantage to those 
who affected to be masters and teachers, to make 
this the Principle of Principles, that Principles 
must not be questioned: for having once established 
this tenet, — that there are Innate Principles, ' it put 
their followers upon a necessity of receiving some 
doctrines as such ; which was to take them off from 
.the use of their own reason and judgment, and put 
them upon believing and taking them upon trust 
without farther examination: in which posture of 
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Mind credidity, the; might be more es^ily governed 
t>yi and made useful to some sort of men^ ^ho had 
the skill and office to principle and guide ihem. 
Nor is itra small power it gives one man over 
another, to have the authority to be the dictator of 
principled, and teacher of unquestionable truths : 
and to make a man swallow that for an Innate Prin- 
ciple, which may serve to his purpose who teaches 
them. Whereas, had they examined the ways where- 
by men came to the knowledge of many universal 
trudis, they would have found them to result in the 
minds of men, from ihe being of things themselves, 
when duly considered ; and that they were discovered 
by the application of those faculties that were fitted by 
Nature to receive and judge of them, when duly em- 
ployed about them. ^ 

To shew how the understanc^ing proceeds herein, 
is the design of the following discourse ; which I 
«hall proceed to, when I have first premised, that 
hitherto to cle^r my way to those foundations, which 
I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to es- 
tablish those notions we can have of our own know- 
ledge, it hath been necessiary for me to give an 
account of the reasons I had to doubt of Innate 
Principles: and since the arguments which are 
against them do some of them rise from common 
Teceived opinions, I have been forced to take several 
things for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any 
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me, whose task it is to shew the falsehood or im- 
probability of any tenet: it happening in controver- 
sial discourses, as it does in assaulting of towns; 
where if the ground be but firm, whereon the batte« 
lies are erected, diere is no farther enquiry of whom 
it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, so it af- ' 
fords but a fit rise for the present purpose. But in 
the future part of this discourse, designing to raise 
an edifice uniform, and consistent widi itself, as 
far as my own experience lyid observation will 
assist me, I hope to erect it on such a basis, that 
1 shall not need to shore it up with props . and but- 
tresses, leaning on borrowed or begged^foundations : 
Or at least, if mine prove a castle in the air, I 
will endeavour it shall be all of a piece, and hang 
together. Wherein I warn the reader, not to ex- 
pect undeniable cogent demonstrations, unless I may 
be allowed the privilege, not seldom assumed by 
others, to take my principles for granted; and then 
I doubt not, but I can demonstrate too. All that I 
shall say for the principles I proceed on, is, that I 
can only appeal to men's own unprejudiced experience 
and observation, whether they be true or no; and 
this is enough for a man who professes no more, than 
to lay down candidly and freely his own conjectures 
concerning a subject lying somewhat in the dark, 
without any other design than an unbiassed enquiry 
after Truth.'' 
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CHAP. I. 

OF IDEAS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR ORIGINAL. 

Every man being conscious that he thinks, and 
Ihat his thinking is about the Ideas in his mind, our 
iSrst enquiry is/ how he comes by ihem; in which 
I shall appeal to every one's observation and ex- 
perience. 

Suppose the mind without any - ideas, like white 
paper, void of all characters : how comes it to be 
furnished ? whence has it all the materials of reason 
and knowledge ? from experience. The Under- 
standing gets all its ideas, or materials of thinkingi 
from observation, employed either about external 

r 

semibte objects, or about the internal operations 
of our minds, perceived and reflected on by our- 
selves. 

Our Senses convey into the mind, from particular 
'sensible objects, several distinct perceptions, that is, 
what produces there those perceptions : which source 
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tf mast of our idea» I ca}l I^JwUion: such are our 
ideas of YeUow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, 
Bitter, Sweet 

The perception of the operations of our own mind 
as employed about the id^as it has got, is the other 
source of our ideas; and tliis I call Reflection; such 
are, Perception, Thinking, Reasoning, Knowing, 
Willing ; which source every man has wholly in him-; 
self; and though it be not sense, (as having nothing 
to do with external objects,) yet it is ver}^ like it, 
and might properly enough be called internal sense, 
being that notice which the mind takes of its. own 
cperations and the manner of them. 

I use the term Operations in a large sense, not 
merely for the actions of the mind about its ideas^ 
; but for certain Passions arising from them ; as the 
I satisfaction or uneasiness from any thought. 

Men have fewer or more simple ideas from zcith" 
out according to the greater or less variety of the ob- 
r jects they converse with ; and Jrom within, accord- 
i jog as they reflect more or less on them. 

Children, in Uieir first years, have tlieir senses so 
constantly solicited by new objects, that tliey seldom 
make much reflection on what pas«es within them, 

■ 

till they come to riper years. 

A man first has ideas, when he "begins to perceive^ 
I preteqd not to determine whether the existence of 
the soul be antecedent to, coeval with, or subsequent 
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to (he orgaruzadon of t!ie body: tmt 7 do not cofi- 
ceive it more necessary for the soul always to Aaskf 
than for the body always to move : the perception of 
Ideas being (as I conceive) to the soul what motion 
is to the body^ not its essence^ but one of its ope^ 
rations. 

I do not say that there is no soni in a man^ be- 
cause he is not sensible of it in his sleep : but I do 
say, he cannot think at any time, wakii^ or sleepii^i 
without being sensible of it. The soul in a waking 
man is never without thought, because it is the conr* 
dition 6f being awake': but whether sleeping widiout 
dreaming be not an affection of the whole manj mind 
as well as body, may be worth a waking man's con- 
sideration ; it being hard to conceive that any thii^ 
should think and not be conscious of it. If a man 
sleeping thinks without knowing it, the sleeping and 
waking man are two persons^ 

They make the soul and the man two persons, 
who make the soul think apart what the man is not 
conscious of : for I suppose nobody will make Iden- 
tity of persons to consist in the souFs being united to 
the very same numerical particles of matter ; as then 
it will be impossible, in the constant flux of the par* 
tides of our bodies, that any man should be the 
ktme person two moments tc^ether. 

We have sometimes instances of Perception, whilst 
we are asleep^ and retsun the memory of those 
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Thoughts : but thos^ who dream know how extrava- 
gant and incoherent they generally are. The dreams 
of sleeping men are^ as I take it, all made up of the 
waking man's Ideas, though for the most part oddly 
pat together. 

lliey who say that a man always thinks, though 
not cotiscious of it, may as well say that a man is al- 
ways hungry, but does not always feel if; whereas 
hunger consists in that very sensation, as thinking con* 
flsts in consciousness, or the perception of what 
passes in a man's own mind. 

To define the soul to be a substance that always 
Hmks can only serve to make many men suspect that 
diqr have no souls at all, since they find a good part 
of theuAives pass away wiUiout thinking : for I know 
DO definitions or suppositions of any sect that are of 
force to destroy constant experience ; ^and perhaps 
'tis the affectation of knowing beyond what we per- 
ceive that makes so much useless dispute and noise in 
the world. 

In the reception of simple Ideas the Understand- 
ing is merely passive: it cannot help acquiring these 
materials of knowledge : it can no more refuse to 
have them, or alter them when they are imprinted, 
or blot them out, and make new ones, than a mirror 
can refuse, alter, or obliterate the images or Ideas 
which the objects set before it produce therein. 
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CHAP. n. 



OF SIMFLE IDEAS. 



xJF our Ideas some are simp/e, and .«ome compl 
Qualities that are blended in the same subje 
produce splfple and distinct Ideas in the mind, 
the sight we have at once' distinct ideas of motions 
colour: by the Touch, of softness and warri^ 
Yet the simple ideas, thus united in the same subje 
are as perfectly distinct as those that come in by c 
ferent senses. When the Understanding is oi 
stored with these simple ideas, it <ian repeat, coi 
pare, and unite diein to an almost infinite varie 
and so make at pleasure new complex ideas: but 
force of the understanding can invent or destr 
bne^ simple idea : all the power of man reaching 
further than to compound and divide the materii 
made to his hand. 

I have followed the common opinion of mai 
having hut fi^ve senses ; though perhaps there m 
be justly counted more: but either supposition sen 
squally to my present purpose. ^ 
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CHAP. HI. 

OP IDKAS OV ONE SKNSe. 

Of our Simple Ideas, some come into the miud by 
one sense only : — some by more semes than one : — 
some by reflection only : — and others by all the 
ways of sensation and reflection. 

All Ideas of colours^ sounds, smells^ and tastes^ 
come in only by one sense. The most considerable 
of those belonging to the touch, zre, heat, cold^ and 
poGdity ; the rest consisting almost wholly in the sen^ 
9hle configuration, as, smooth, rough, — or adhesion 
of the p^ts, as, hard, soft, tough, brittle. 

We have many more simple Ideas than we have 
names for; the variety of smells, for instance, are 
eipressed by, sweet, and stinking ; thd>ugh tlie smells 
of a rose and a violet, both sweet, are very dis« 
tioct, &c. lac. 



CHAP IV. 

OF SOLIDITY. 



VVE receive the Idea of solidity by the touch; it 
^ses from the resistance we find in a body to the en* 
ntnce of another body into the place it possesses. 
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I consider impenetrability as a consequence of soli- 
dity, rather than solidity itself. This is the idea be- 
longs to body, whereby we conceive it to fill space 
Space diffej:^ froiQ Solidity in this, that it will bSIo^ 
two bodies moved towards each other to touch : and 
hardness consists in a firm cohesioii of the parts oi 
matter, making up masses of a sensible bulk, so that 
the whole does not easily change its figure. This 
cohesion of parts gives no more solidity to the hard- 
est body than to the softest: — ^water is as solid as 
lulamant: for that a diamond will more easily re- 
sist the approach of two bodies than water, n 
owing to the s^erability of the parts of water bya 
jside motion. 

Ip an experiment made at Florence, water coo- 
fined in a hollow globe of gold, and screwed in a 
press, exuded through the pores of the gold. 

The extension of body is the cohesion or con- 
tinuity of solid, separable, moveable parts : Ac 
extension of space is the cotitinuity of unsolid, 
inseparable, immoveable parts. Of pure space, 
then, and solidity, I think I can attain distinct 
ideas. — 
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CHAP. V. 



[PLE IDEAS BY MOBE THAN ONE SBKaS. 

Ideas got by more than one senge, are of 
)r extension, figure, rest, and motion: for 
ake impressions both on die ^es and touch.-— 



CHAP. yi. 



F SIMPLE IDEAS OF REFLECTION. 

L£ Ideas of reflection are the operations of 
id about its other ideas : such are percq>tion, 
king, volition, or willing. The power of 
f is called the understanding ; the power of 
, the will; these are denominatedyaai/^iev. 



CHAP. VII. 



VIPLE IDEAS BOTH OF SENSATION AND 
REFLECTION. 

. simple Ideas which we get by all the ways of 
Dn and reflection^ are ; pleasure, or^ delight, 
or^ uneasineis, power, existence, unity. — 
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Pleasure and pain, whether of mind or body, signi* 
fy, whatever delights or molests us. — ^The mind 
can choose among its ideas which it will think on; 
and has a perception of delight joined to several 
thoughts and sensations. Pain is:in many cIisqs an^ 
n^xed to the very ideas which delight us; as in the 
different degrees of heat. Existence and' Unity ar^. 
suggested to us by every object without and every 
idea within. The idea of Power is got by observing 
that we can move our own bodies at pleasure, — and 
that natural bodies are constantly producing effects in 
one another. 

Succession is another idea which, though su^est- 
ed by the senses, is more constantly offered by the 
train of idea^ passing through our minds without in- 
intermission. 



CHAP. VIII. 

OTHER CONSIDEHATIONS CONCERNING^SIMPLE 

IDEAS. 

i^OSITIVE Ideas sometimes arise from privative 
causes: that is the cmses which produce them are -. 
h^iely privations in those .subjects from, which w^ 
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derive those Ideas* Were I enquiring into the na- 
tural causes of percepticm, I should olBfer this as a 
reason why a privative cause may produce a positive 
Idea: — that, All sensation being produced in us 
only by different degrees and modes of motion in our 
animal spirits, variously agitated by external objects, 
the abatement of any former motion must as neces- 
sarily produce a new Idea, as the variation or in- 
crease of it. Does not the shadow of a man, which 
consists of the absence of light, cause as clear an 
idea in the mind as a man himself? Indeed, we 
have negative names which stand for the absence of 
fositive ideas; as, insipid, silence^ annihilation^ 
' denoting the absence of the positive Ideas, taste, 
idund, being. But it will be hard to determine 
whether we have really any positive ideas from 
privative causes, till it be determined, whether rest 
be any more a privation than motion. We must no 
more suppose/ our Ideas to be exact images of the 
([uqlities of bodies, than the 'names we give our 
decs to be exact images of them. The power ia 
fly body to produce an Idea, I call a quality in 
body. Thus a snow ball producing the ideas \ of 
ite, cold, round, its powers to pi'oduce those 
Ideas I call qualities. I sometimes put the Ideas for 
die qualities ^lemselves. 

Primary qualities ^e such ^ are utterly insepa- 
rable from body in whatsoevei^ state it be: viz» soli- 
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dilji extenskm, figure, motion or rest, snd nomlMr. 
Secondary qualitie$ are nodung in the ob)«^ 
themselves, but powers (o produce various sensariot 
in us by their {Himary qoaUtiesi (that is, by the bidk^ 
figure, texture, and motion of their insensible paiti) 
as, colours, sounds, tastes, See, . A tfnrd sort nu(^ 
be added, which are allowed to be barely powen^ 
though they are as much real qualities in the subject 
as those whidi I call, for distinction, Secondaiy 
Qualities : for the power of fire to produce a new 
tolour or consistency in wax by its primary quahties 
is as much a quality in fire, as the power it hai 
to produce in me a new idea of warmth or bu: jjogi 
which I felt not before by the same primary qualifies, 
viz. the bulk, texture, and motion of its insensible 
parts. The primary and secondary qualities of bodies 
produce ideas in us by impulse: for if external olh 
jects be not united to our minds, some motion must 
be continued, by our nerves or some parts of our 
bodies, to the brains or seat of sensation, and by tlie 
operation of insensible particles on the senses pro* 
duce Ideas. It is not more impossible to conceiTC 
that the ideas of a blue colour and a sweet smell in 
a violet should be annexed to certain motions of in* 

. sensible particles of matter, (with which they have no 
similitude,) than that the idea of pain should be an- 

, nexed to the motion of a piece of steel dividing our 
fierii, (with which that idea has no resemblance.) 
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Tie /deas of primary qualities of bodies are resem- 
blances of them ; and llieir patterns really exist in 
the bodies themselves : Ideas of secondary qualities 
are not resemblances of them; and nothing like our 
Ideas exists in ike bodies themselves. The particu- 
lar bulk, number, figure, and motion of the parts of 
fire, or snow, are really in them whether perceived 
or not; but light, heat, whiteness, and coldness, 
are not really in them, but depend on our sensations. 
The same water may produce the Idea of cold by 
one hand, and of heat by the other, which were im- 
{X)8sible if those ideas were in the water : we may 
conceive this if we imagine the warmth in our hands 
to be a certain sort and degree of motion in the 
minute particles of our nerves, or animal spirits; 
hat Jigure never produces the idea of square by one 
hand, apd of round by the other. 

1st. The bulk, figure, number, situation, and 
motion or rest of the solid parts of bodies, I call 
realf original, or primary qualities. 

2d. The powers in bodies to produce immedi- 
ately in us theideas of several colours, sounds, smells, 
tastea, and feelings, by reason of their primary qua*-' 
lities, I call secondary, imputed, or sensible quali- 
ties; and to distinguish them from the third sort, 
secondary qualities immediately perceivable. 

Sd. The powers in bodies, by their primary quali- 
ties, to operate on other bodies so as to change their 
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primary qualities, and make them produce ideas in 
us different from what they .did before, I call, le- 
condary qualities mediately perceivable. 

Ideas of the third sort are not resemblances: for 
we plainly discover that the quality produced has 

* commonly no resemblance with any thing in the 
thing producing it ; thus we never believe the change 
of colour produced in a fair face' by the sun to be the 
perception or resemblance of any thing in the sun : — 
or, our senses being able to discover the likeness or UU' 

. likeness of sensible qualities in two different external 
objectSy we never fancy any sensible quality produced 
in a subject to be a quality communicated, but only 
an effect of bare power, unless we find such a sen- 
sensible quality in the subject producing it. But our 
senses not discovering any unlike?iess between our 
Ideas, and the qualities of objects producii^ them, 
we are apt to imagine that our ideas are resemblan- 

. ces of something in the objects, and not the effects 
of certain powers in their primary qualities. ^ 



CHAP. IX. 



OF PERCEPTION. 

PeRCEPTIOIN is the first faculty of the mind 
exercised stbout our Ideas ; it is tlie first and simplest 
id<a we have from reflection; — and is by some called 
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Thinking in general. Thinking is more properly an 
active operation of tiie mind, when it gives a volun- 
tary attention to its ideas; Perception 2i passive state 
of the mindy wnen it perceives what it cannot avoid. 
Here is only Perception, when the mind receives 
an impression by the senses, or when it thinks. Im- 
pressions may be made on the organs without pro- 
ducing perceptions, owing to want of observation in 
the mind. — Children probably get the ideas of hun- 
ger and warmth in the womb. Light is probably 
one of the first ideas that children get, and they al- 
ways turn their eyes towards it. 

" We are farther to consider concerning Percep- 
tion, that the Ideas we receive by sensation ?ire often 
in grown people altered by the judgment y without 
our taking notice of it. When we set before our 
eyes a round globe, of any uniform colour, v, g 
Gold, Alabaster, or Jet, *tis certain, that the Idea, 
thereby imprinted in our mind, is of a flat circle, 
variously shadow'd, with several degrees of light and 
brightness coming to our eyes.' But we having by 
use been accustomed to perceive what kind of ap- 
pearance convex bodies are wont to make in us; 
what alterations are made in the reflections of light, 
by the difference of the sensible figures of Bodies ; 
the judgment presently, by an habitual x:ustom, 
liters the appearances into their causes : so that 
from that, which truly is variety of shadow or co- 

D ^2 
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lour, collecting the figure, it makes it pass for a 
mark of figure, and frames to itself the perception of 
a convex figure, and an uniform colour; when the Idea 
we receive from thence, is only a Plane variously 
coloured ; as is evident in painting. To which pur- 
pose, I shall here insert a Problem of tliat very in- 
genius and studious promoter of real knowledge, tbe 
learned and worthy ' Mr. Molineux, which he was 
pleased to send me in a letter some months since ; 
and it is this : Suppose a man born blind, and now 
adult, and taught by his touch to distinguish between 
a Cube and a Sphere of the same metal, and tiigldy 
of the same bigness, so as to tell, when he felt obc^ 
and toother, which^s the Cube, which the Sphere. 
Suppose then the Cube arid Sphere placed on a table, 
and the blind man to be made to see: Quaere, 
Whether by his sight, before he touched them, he 
could now distinguish, and tell, which is the GlobCj 
which the Cube. To which the acute and judicious 
proposer answers, not. lor though he has obtained 
the experience of how a Globe, how a Cube effects 
his touch; yet he has not yet attained the experienctt 
that what affects his touch so or so, must affect his 
sight so or so : or that a protuberant angle in the 
Cube, that pressed his hand unequally, shall ap' 
pear to his eye, as it does in the Cube. I agree 
with this thinking gentleman, whom I am proud to 
call my friend^ in -his answer to this his Problem ; aoii 
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tm of opiiiion that the blind man^ at first sight, 
would not be able with certainty to say which was 
the Globe, which the Cube, whilst he only saw 
tfaem ; though he could unerringly name them by his 
touch, and certainly distinguish them by the^ differ- 
ence of their figures felt. This I have set down, 
and leave with my reader, as an occasion for him to 
consider how much he may be beholden to Expe- 
perience. Improvement, and acquired notions, where 
he thinks he has not the least use of, or help from 
them: and the rather, because this observing gen- 
tleman farther adds, that having, upon the occasion of 
my book, proposed this to divers very ingenious men, 
he hardly ever met with one, that at first gave the 
answer to it which he thinks true, till by hearing 
his reasons they Were convinced." - 

This alteration is most common in the ideas receiv- 
ed by sight, as beir\g the most comprehensive sense, 
conveying to our minds the ideas of light and colours, 
peculiar to that sense, and the very different ideas 
of space, figure, and motion. — As the mind i^ 
thought to take up no space, so its actions' seem to 
require no time: — Habits produce actions in us 
which escape our observation : — how frequently do 
we cover our eyes with our eye-lids, without per- 
ceiving that we are in the dark : it is not then so 
strange that the mind should without notice change 
the idea of its sensation into that of its Judgment. — 
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Perception makes the difference between the anin 
kingdom and the inferior parts of nature : the moti 
in vegetables arising from contact. \yith other bodi* 
I attribute purely to mechanism^ not to seasation.- 
Perception is in some degree in all sorts of animal 
but I suppose from the make of an oyster, that 
has not so many nor so quick senses as man or mac 
other animals. — ^The fewer senses a man has, th 
duller the impressions made on them, imd the fs 
culties employed about them, the farther is he fron 
knowledge. 



CHAP. X. 



OF RETENTION, 



1 HE next faculty of the mind in its progress tc 
wards knowledge is retention, or the keeping of tho« 
simple ideas which it has received from sensation, ( 
reflection : which is done in two ways, — by conten 
plation, or the keeping of an idea for some time a* 
tually in view ; and by memory ^ or the receiving 
ideas it has once acquired. Attention and Repetiti< 
help much to tlie Hxiug of ideas; but those a 
tended with pleasure or pain make the deepest ai 
most lasting impression, the great business of tl 
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senses being to take notice of what hurts or benefits 
the body. 

" The Ideas, as well as children of our youth, 
often die before us : and our minds represent to us 
those tombs, to which we are approaching ; where, 
though the brass and marble remain, yet the hi- 
scriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery 
moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds 
are laid in fading colours, and if not sometimes re- 
freshed, vanish and disappear. How much the con- 
stitution of our bodies, and the make of our animal 
spirits are concerned in this, and whether the temper 
of the brain make this difference, that in some, it 
retains the characters drawn on it like marble, in- 
others, like free-stone, and in others, little better than 
sand, I shall not here enquire : though it may seem 
probable, that the constitution of the body does 
sometimes influence the memory; since we some- 
.times find a disease quite strip the mind of all its 
Ideas ; and the 'flames of a fever in a few days cal- 
cine all those 'images to dust anjd confusion, which 
seemed to be as lasting as if graved in marble.'' 

It seems probable that the constitution of the body 
does sometimes influence the memory ; since we of- 
ten-times find a disease quite strip the mind of all 
its Ideas. In receivmg ideas lodged in the memory, 
the mind is often active ; it depending on the will to 
bring forward those dormant pictures. The , uader-» 
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standing knows when its ideas are new^ and when 
only revived. Where memory is wanting, thie rest of 
oor faculties are of little use. There are two defects 
of memory ; oblivion, or the total loss of our Ideas ; 
and slozmess, or not reviving them quickly ; which, 
if in a great degree, is stupidity, — In having our 
Ideas ready at hand on all occasions consists what Vfe 
call Invention and Fancy. 

Superior intellectual Bebgs may perhaps have 
constantly in view the whole scene of all their former 
actions. The omniscience of God may satbfy us of 
the possibility of this. 

It is reported of the extraordinary Mr. Pascal, 
that till decay of health impaired his memory, he for- 
gol nothing of what he had done, read, or thought^ 
in any part of his rational age. 

Brutes appear to have perception and memory; 
as birds will imitate tunes, and remember them. 



CHAP. XI. 



OF DISCERNING. 



The evidence and certainty of several very genera 
propositions, which have passed for innate truths^ de- 
pends on the faculty of distinguishing one thing frott 
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another. The discerning faculty then is that whereby 
the mind perceives two ideas to be the same or dif- 
ferent. 

" If in having our Ideas in the Memory ready at 
handy consists Quickness of parts ; in this of having 
&em unconfusedy and being able nicely to distinguish 
one thing from another, where there is but the least 
difference, consists, in a great measure, the Exact- 
ness of judgment and Clearness of reason, which is . 
to be observed in one man above another. And 
hence, perhaps, may be given some reason of that 
common observation, — That men who have a great 
deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not always 
the clearest Judgment, or deepest Reason. For 
Wit lying most in the assemblage of Ideas, and 
putting those together with quickness and variety, 
wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity, 
thereby to make up pleasant pictures, and agreeable 
visions in the Fancy : Judgment j on the contrary, 
lies quite on the other side, in separating carefully 
one from another Ideas wherein can be found the 
least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by si- 
militude, and by affinity to take otie thing for 
another. This is a way of proceeding quite contrary 
to Metaphor and Allusion, wherein for the mo» 
part lies that entertainment and pleasantiT of Wit, 
>vhich strikes so lively on the fancy, and therefore so 
acceptable to all people ; because its beauty appe^s 
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at first* sights and there is required no labour of 
thought to examine what truth or reason there is in 
it. The mind, without looking any farther, rests sa- 
tisfied with the agreeableness of the picture, and the 
gaiety of the fancy : and it is a kind of an affront to go 
about to examine it by the severe rules of truth and 
good reason ; whereby it appears, that it consbts in 
something that is not perfectly conformable to them/^ 

To avoid confusion we shoutd take care that cm 
Ideas be clear and determinaUy for the senses some- 
times convey different ideas ffom the same object; 
sugar in a fever niay have a bitter taste. 

Comparing ideas in respect of extent, degrees, 
time, place, &,c. produces all oiu* ideas of relation. 
Brutes probably compare ideas only in some few 
sensible circunistances of objects themselves: man 
compares general ideas. 

Composition is another act of the mind, by which 
it makes a complex idea out of several simple ones ; 
as the idea of a dozen out of several units. Brutes 
probably compound butlitde ; though they take in, and 
retain combinations of simple ideas ; as possibly the 
shape, siiRlI, and voice, make up a dog's complex 
idea of his master. It is said, a bitch will be as 
fond of young foxes, when they have sucked her, as 
of her own puppies, lliose animals which have 
numerous broods appear to have no knowledge of 
their number. 
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When children have once got idea5^ they begin bjr 
degrees to express them by articulate sounds either 
borrowed or created. If every particular Idea had 
a distinct name, names would be endless : particular 
Ideas, then, considered apart from the circumstances 
of time, place, &c. become general representatives 
of all of the same kind, and their names general names : 
this is called Abstraction: thus, whiteness represents 
the appearance of chalk, snow, and milk. Brutes, 
not having the use of general' signs, have not the fa- 
culty of abstraction. This is the proper difference 
thdt separates man from the brutes. 

This seems to be the difference between ideots and 
madmen ; that madmen put wrong ideas together, and 
so make wrong propositions, but argue right from 
them; — idiots make few or no propositions, and 
reason scarce at all. A madman fancying himself a 
king, with a right inference, requires suitable attend- 
ance, respect, &c. acting like a man who reasons 
right from wroi^ principles. 



CHAP. XH. 






OF COMFLEXr II^EAS» 

1 N the reception of all its simple Ideas the mind 
is wholly passive: but it exerts itself to frame others 
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out of these, chieflj by these three acts: — the cm,' 
position of simple Ideas : — the comparison of am/ 
tzi^ ideas, whether simple or complex: — and by 
abstraction. 

Ideas compomided of several simple ones I call 
complex \ asy beauty, gratitude, a man, an aimy 
the Universe : these the mind can make voluntarily 
but its simple Ideas are all from things themselves 
and must be suggested to it. Complex Ideas ma] 
be reduced to the three heads of modes, substances 
and relations. 

A mode is a complex idea, which does not contaii 
the supposition of subsisting by itself, but is coa 
sidered as a dependency on, or an affection of sid» 
stance, as, triangle, gratitude, murder. 

Modes are simple and mixed : a simple mode is t 
variation, or combination of one simple idea; a9 
dozen, score. 

A combination of simple ideas of several kinds is t 
mixed mode ; as, beauty, consisting of a certain com- 
position of colour, figure, &c. 

Ideas of substances are such combinations of sim- 
ple Ideas as represent distinct particular things sub' 
sisting by themselves, in which the idea of substance 
is the chief: thus the ideas of a certain figure, with 
the; powers of motion, thought, and reasoning, joined 
to substance, make the idea of a man^ 
ideas of sj^bstaace are 5a/2g/j? or ciliective: the 
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first is of one thing existbg separately, as a man, a 
dieep: the other of several put together; as, an 
army of men, 2i flock of sheep : which collective ideas 
are as much each one single idea, as that of a man, 
an unit. — Ideas of relation are founded on the com* 
parison of ideas one with another. 



CHAP, XIIL 

OF SPACE AND ITS SIMPLE MODES. 

1 HE modifications of a simple Idea are as distinct 
as any two ideas : for the idea of two is as distinct 
from that of one, as bluenesi from heat. 

Space considered merely as length between any two 
^mg8iscaiiedDistance;consideredsis lengthy breadth, • 
and thickness, it is called Capacity ; extension is ap- 
plied to it in whatever manner considered. 

Our idea of immensity is got by the power of add- 
ing together any parts of space. 

Figure, anodier modification of the idea of space, 
is the relation which the parts of the termination 
of extension, or circumscribed space, have amoi^ 
themselves. 

The idea of place ako is got by considerii^ ibt 
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relatioii of distance betwixt any thing and any two or 
more points, which are considered as keeping the 
same distance one with another, that is, at rest. 

Some think that body and extension are the same 
thing : whereas body means something soUd and ex- 
tended, whose parts are separable and moveable dif- 
ferent ways; and extension, the space that lies be- 
tween those solid coherent parts, and which is possess- 
ed by them. It is true solidity cannot exist without 
extension : but many ideas require others as necessary 
^to their existence or conception, which yet are dis- 
tinct ideas ; thus motion cannot be conceived with- 
out space. 

Extension does not include solidity, nor resistance 
to the motion of body, as body does: the parts of 
pure space are inseparable and cannot even mentally 
be divided : a man may indeed consider such a part 
of space, as a foot ; but this is a partial considera- 
tion, not a mental separation. We cannot divide 
menfallyf without considering two superfices sepa- 
rate from one another ; nor actually ^ without makiif 
two superfices disjoined from one aMdier. We can 
consider light in the Sun without its heat ; but this 
is a consideration of two things existing separatefy. 

The parts of Space are inseparable, immoveable, 
and without resistance to the motion of body ; mo- 
tionr, beii^ the change of distance between any two 
things,' cannot belong to parts that are inseparable. 
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The division of beings into Bodies and Spirits, 
does not prove Space and Body the same ; which 
those who deny^ attempt to prove by this dilemma : 
— ^^ Either this space is something or nothing; if 
nothing be between two bodies, they must necessarily 
touch : and if space be something, is it body or spi- 
it." — But I aiik, how they know that there can be 
none but solid beings without thought, (i. e\ Bodies) 
and thinking beings without extension^ (i. e. Spirits)? 
I do not pretend to know, whether this space void of 
body, be substance or accident. I ask, whether 
Substance be applied in the same sense, to the infi« 
nite incomprehensible God, to finite spirit, and to 
body ; und if so, whether agreeing in the common 
nature i^f^ substancCy they only ditfer in modifications 
of it ? which will be a very harsh doctrine. If body 
be not supposed infinite, which I think no one will 
affirm, could a man, placed by God at the eiUremity 
of corporeal beings, stretch his hand beyond bis 
body ? if he could, there must be space : if he could 
not, there n^ust be some external hindrance : and I 
ask, is th^tl^jqi^nce substance or accident i — It is as 
fair then to conclude, that where nothing hinders, a 
body put in motion may move on, as that where no- 
thing is between two bodies, they must necessarily 
touch : for pure space is sufficient to take aWay the 
necessity of mutual contact, but not sufficient to 
stop motion. 
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Those who assert the impossibility of q)ace with- 
out matter, not only make body infinite, but deny 
God^B power to annihilate any part of matt^ : and 
whoever allows that he can annihilate any part of 
matt^ admits the possibility of a vacuum. The 
motion of bodies too within our view plainly evinces 
n, vacuum. 

It is not necessary to prove the real existence of a 
vacuum, but only the idea of it ; since the question 
18, whether the idea of space or extension be the 
' same widi the idea of body ? which is plain from the 
dispute about vacuum and plenum. The idea of ex- 
tensioti joins itself so inseparably to most visible and 
tangible qualities, that some are apt to conclude the 
essence of body to be extension. But let them re- 
flect on their ideas of tastes and smells, as much as 
on those of sight and touch, and examine flbeir ideas 
of hunger, thirst, and several other pains, they will 
find that they include in them no idea of extension at 
all ; which is but an affection of body, as well as the 
rest. If those ideas which are constantly joined 
to all others, are therefore concluded to be their ei- 
sences, then Unity will be the essence of every things 
being conjoined with every object of sensation of 
reflection. To avoid confusion it were better to 
apply extension only to matter, and expansion to 
space in general, with or without solid matter pos- 
sessii^ it; so as to say, ^ace is expanded and bod^ 
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is extended. " The knowing precisely what our 
words stand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well 
as a great many other cases, quickly end the dispute. 
For I am apt to think, that men, when they come 
to examine them, finj their simple ideas all general- 
ly to agree, though in discourse with one another^ 
they perhaps confound one another with different 
names. I imagine that men who abstract their 
thoughts, and do well examine the Ideas of their 
own minds, cannot much differ in thinking ; however 
they may perplex themselves with words, according 
to the way of speaking of the several schools or sectd 
they have been bred up in : though amongst unthink- 
mg men, who examine npt scrupulously and carefully 
their own Ideas, and strip them not from the marks 
men use for them, but confound them with words, 
there must be endless dispute, wrangling, and jargon^ 
especially if they be learned bookish men, devoted to 
some sect, and accustomed to the language of it; 
and have learned to talk after others. But if it 
should happeii, that any two thinking men should 
really have different Ideas, I do not see how they 
i:ould discourse or argue" one with another. Here 
I must not be mistaken, to think that every floating 
imagination in men's brains is presently of that sort 
of Ideas I speak of. TTis not easy for the mind to 
put off those confused notions and prejudices it has 
imbibed from custom, inadvertency, and common 
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conversation : it requires pains and assiduity to exa- 
mine its Ideas, until it resolves them into those clear 
and distinct simple ones, out of which they are com- 
pounded : and to see which, amongst its simple ooes, 
have or have not a necessary connection and depend- 
ance one upon another. Until a man doth this in the 
primary and original notions of tilings, he builds up- 
on floating and uncertain principles, and will often 
find himself at a loss/' 



CHAP. XIV. 



OF DURATION. 



1 HE Idea of duration is got from the fleeting and 
perpetually perishing parts of succession. The an- 
swer of a great man to one who asked. What Time 
was — Si non rogas inteUigOy (which amounts to this 
— the more I set myself to think of it, the less I 
understand it) might perhaps persuade one that Time 
which reveals all other things, is itself not to be dis- 
covered. The distance between any parts of the 
succession of Ideas in our minds, or between the 
appeacance of any two ideas, is what we call durd' 
Hon : for while we are thinking, or receiving succes- 
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sively several ideas^ we know that we exist ; and so 
we call the continuation of our existence the dura* 
tkm of ourselves. When th^ successioQ of Ideas 
ceases^ our Idea of duration ceases with it, as is the 
case in a sound sleep. It would be the same whh a 
waking man, if he could keep only one Idea in his 
mind ; for it is plain that when our thoughts are in- 
teotly fixed on one thing/ tiniie seems much shorter 
than it is. 

If during sleep we dream and have a variety of 
ideas, we have also a sensation of Duration, and of 
the length of it. From experience we know how to 
make allowanc^for the length of duration while we 
deep, or are not thinking ; just as we know how to 
apply the idea of extension to distances where no 
body is seen or felt. 

Motion only produces the idea of suceemon by 
producing a train of distinguishable ideas ; for a body 
really moving gives us no perception of motion, un- 
less it brings a train of successive ideas ; as we learn 
from a cahn at sea, . when .looking on the sun, sea, 
or ship, we perceive no motion in either, though it is 
certain that t%vo of the bodies at least have moved a 
great way. 

There seem tp be certain bounds to the quickness 
and slowness of the succession of bur Ideas: we 
cannot perceive the succession of a cannon ball on 
account of its quickness, nor of the hands of clocks, 
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xOr shadows of sun-dials on account of their slow- 
ness. We may call an instant that part of dwation 
wherein we perceive no succession ; ^ or which takes 
up the time of only one idea in our minds. From 
my own experience, I think no one can keep one 
unvaried smgle idea a long time in his mind.^ Tbe 
consideration of Duration as set out by certain periods 
and marked by certain measures or epochs^ b diat 
which most properly we call time. We cannot mea- 
sure duration as we can exteftiion^ by the ap]^ca« 
tion of one part of it to another : nothing can serve 
well for a convenient meamre of time^ but what bas 
die whole length of its duration divided into ap(MH 

. rently equal portions, by constantly repeated periods: 
for this reason the annual and diurnal revolutions of 
the sun and moon have been the conuhon measures. 
The distinction of days and years depending on tbe 
motion of the sun, some have falsely thought that 
motion and duration were the measure one of the 
other, and that time and motion had a necessary con- 
nexion : whereas any constant periodical appearance 
or alteration of ideas in equidistant spaces of duration, 
if constant and universally observable, would have 
served as well. 

Duration in itself is to be considered as going on 
in one constant, equal, uniform course ; but none of 
the measures of it which we can make use of can 
be known to do so : since no two portions of sue- 
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ession can be brought together^ it b impossible cer« 
iinly to know their equaUty. 
Having got a measure of time, we can apply it to 
k/raHofif antecedent to the existence of the measure 
taelf ; thus we can apply the measive of a year to 
hiration before the creation. We may easily con- 
:eive the beginning of motion, but not of duration : 
md in our thoughts we may set limits to body, but 
Dot to spiue. 

We get the Idea of Eternity by the same means 
as diat of Time ; having got the Idea of succession 
and duration we can in imagination add certain 
lengths of duration together as often as we please, 
wi&out limit. 



CHAP. XV. 

op DURATION AND EXPANSION CONSIDERED 

TOGETHER. 

JDlSTjiNCE or space, abstractedly, I call expan'* 
^on, to distinguish it fi om extension, which by some 
18 only applied to matter: and I prefer expansion to 
^pace, because Space is often applied to distance of 
fleeting successive parts which never exist together. 
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as well as to those which are permanent.* In expats 
sion and duration, the mind has this common' idea' 
of continued lengths capable of greater or less quan- 
tities: having as clear an idea of the difference ct 
length between an hour and a day, as between an 
inch and ^foot. We can easily conceive the end of • 
extension but not of expansion. It is arrogant to* 
say^ that beyond the bounds of body there b nothing ; 
confining God within the limits of matter. — ^Though - 
we easily admit duration boundless^ as it certainly is, 
we cannot extend it beyond all being ; we easily al- 
low that God fills eternity; and why not, that he 
fills immensity ? It is ascribing too much to matter, , 
to say, where there is no body, there is nothing. — 
The idea of infinite duration is more easily admit- 
ted, than of infinite expansion^ for we consider tlie 
first as an attribute of God ; but (attributing exten- 
sion only to matter, which is finite,) we are apt to 
doubt of the existence of expansion without matter, 
as if the confines 'of body and space were the same. 
The names of things may direct us to the origin of 
men's ideas; and from the term duration, one may 
suppose, that the continuation of existence, with a 
kind of resistance to destructive force, was thought 
to have some analogy to the continuation of solidity, 
which is apt to be confounded with hardness. — Hence 
durare and durum esse ; that durare is applied to 
the idea of hardness as wdl as of existence, we see ' 
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in tiorace, Ep. l6. ferro duravit sacula, — Time in 
general is to duration, what place is to expansion ; a 
landmark to denote the relative position of finite ex- 
iatences.— ^Aere and when are questions beloCiging 
to all finite existences. Space and Duration have a 
great confornrfty in this, — that, though justly reckon- 
ed among our simple Ideas, yet none of the distinct 
ideas we have of either is without {ill manner of corn- 
pmtion : it b the very nature of both to consist of 
parts ; but their parts are all of the same kind, with- 
out the mixture of any other idea. The mind can- 
not as in number, come to an indivisible unit, or 
idea, and conceive space without parts ; it therefore uses 
the common measures of inches, feet, hours, days, 
as pimple ideas of which larger ones are compound- 
ei— They agree also in this, that considered as hav- 
ing parts, yet their parts are not separable even in 
thought. — Duratioti is as a line, extended in infini- , 
km-, not capable of variation or figure : Expansion, 
as a solid, admitting of straight lines through it in 
every directioii. It is nearly as hard for us to con- 
ceive any real being without expansion as without 
duration ; what spirits therefore have to do with space 
or how they communicate in it, we know not : we 
k- oidy know that each body po£[sesses its proper por- 
tion, to the exclusion of all others. — Duration, is 
. the idea we have of perishing distance, no two parts 
of which exist together : Expansion is the idea of 
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lasting distance, all tiie parts of which exist tc^etfa 
Though we cannot conceive duration withojyit succ 
fion, that is, that the being of this momoit is the 1 
ing of any future one; yet we can conceive the eien 
duration of the Almighty, because he has infinite kno 
ledge even of things future. — ^The distinct ideas ot ( 
pansion wad duration smgahrly combine, every part 
each being in every part of the other. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



OP NUMBER. 



«N UMBER b the simplest and most universal Id 
we have. Every object of our senses, and thoi^ 
of our minds, bl'ings thb idea with it. All our c^i 
plex ideas of its modes are formed by the simple f 
dition of the ideat)f Unity to itself: its modes 1 
are the most distinct, each combination being as cle 
ly distinct from that nearest to it as from the m 
remote : but in other simple nK)des two applroach 
ideas, though really different, are not easily dist 
gubhed ; as is clear frpm the colour and extaos 
of bo£es, where real minute differences do not g 
us dbtinct ideas. 
Thb dbtinctness of its modes aiakes the dem 
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Btratioiis of Number- the most precise. Namp« or 

marks are paticularly necesfldary to number, its modes 

h&Dg only combinatioQs of units, which have no va« 

liesty: for which reason people whose lai^guag^ is 

Bcanty, and accommodated only to a simple life, have 

DO ^stinct ideas of large numbers, but express them 

by shewing their fingers, or the hair of their heads. 

Number measures every thing capable of measure- 
ment : our idea of infinity, when applied to cxpan- 
sion and duration, seems notl 'ng else but the repeat- 
ed addition of parts of each vvithout limit ; whence 
the ideas of Eternity and ImmenK*:y. . 



CHAP. XVIL 

OF INFINITY. 

tlNITE and (finite seem to me to be considered 
i)j jjHe mind as the moeds of quantity, and prima- 
rilfV^be attributed to those things which are capa* 
U« of increase or diminution ; such are our ideas of 
fpace, duration, and number. God, indeed, is incom- 
prehensibly infinite ; we apply this idea primarily to 
jus duration and ubiquity; and figuratively to his pow* 
cr, wisdom, goodness, and other attributes, which 
ire properly inexhaustible and incomprehensible ; we 
having no other idea of them, than that they will al- 
^?ys e^Eceed our utmost thoughts. 

E 
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Obvious portiotis of extension affecting our senses 
give us the idea of fitnte. Our capacity to add to* 
gether in thought any lengths of space gives us the idea 
oiinfinity. It is quite a different consideration whether 
the mind has the idea of such a boundless space actn- 
lally existing ; since our ideas are not always proof of the 
existence of things : but space being considered either si 
'the extension of body, or as existing by itself without 
'matter, the mbd can never conceive an end to it 
V By adding in our minds any lengths of duratioOi 
vce get the idea of Eternity: but it is quite a diffe- 
rent thing, whether the duration of any real being 
has been eternal. — It may be asked, why we do not 
attribute infinity to other ideas as well as those of 
space and duration ? I answer ; all those ideas which 
are considered as having parts, and capable of in- 
crease by addition, give the idea of infinity ; but to the 
perfectest idea I have of white y I cannot add the ides 
of whiter; and to add the idea of a less degree oCSUte- 
Hess is only to diminish the idea. 

It seems to me not an insignificant subtilty to &- 
tinguish between, infinity of space ^ and space iij^ 
nite : — ^for our idea of infinity is an endless, prog^ 
sive idea ; but our idea of any quantity being neces- 
sarily determinate at the time, (for be it as great as it 
will, it can be no greater than it is,) to add infinity to 
it, is to adjust a standing measure to a grovdng hiAt 
and to suppose the mind to have a view ol these it- 
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ideas of space Mrhich an endless repetition can 
totally represent ; which involves a plain con* 
iod. Our idea of infinity being properly only 
ration of an end, and consisting in a supposed 
progression, any idea of space, number, du- 
however great, (being positive,) is coutraiy 
idea of infinity. 

nber is not generally thought infinite, though 
m and extension are : for in number, we con-- 
urselves as at one end, as it were, of a line 
ing indeterminately forwards : but we consider 
on as a line extending both ways, the present 
ividing the part past from the part future : and in 
ive consider ourselves, as it were, in the centre^ 
I parts extending indeterminately from us on all 

By bulk of matter our thoughts can never arrive 
itmost divisibility; but this is like the indefinite 
a of an unit into fractions, not the infinite ad* 
of units. 

\ notion of an Eternal wise Being, who had no 
ing, is, I think, unavoidable by every thinking 
who examines his own or any other existence* 
think that they have an idea of Eternity, 
I not of Infinite Space : owing, I imagine, to 
liat they think it nece%ary to admit some eternal 
, but apparently absurd to suppose body infinite ; 
eihey forwardly conclude agsunst infinite Space. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 






OF OTH£B SIMPLB MOl>BS. 



JL O slide, tumble, creep, dance, &c. are w<M:ds 
\^hich give us immediately distinct ideas ; which an 
only different modifications of motion. — Modes of 
motion answer those of extension : swift and slow, 
are ideas of motion, whose measures are composed 
of the distances of time and space put together : so 
they are complex ideas, comprehending time and 
space with motion. 

Every articulate word is a different modification of 
sound : sounds modified by the composition of diversity 
of notes of different length make the complex idea of 
tune. — ^Modes of colour are very various ; but beajg 
seldom considered apart from figure, as in paiotiagi 
weaving, &c. they are commonly made up of ideas 
of divers kinds, as, beauty, rainbow, &c. — Ve 
have very few names for compounded tastes^ and 
smells; they must therefore be left to experience- 
In general those simple modes, which are considered 
but as different degrees of the same simple idea^ 
have no distinct names : e^fher because men .wanted 
measures^ nicely to distinguish them, or because/ die 
knowledge of them would not be of general .use* 



resison I suppose to have been this ; — The great 
emment of men being with men, the knowledge 
^1, and their actions, and ways of signifying them^ 
I most necessaiy ; tfierefore ideas of actions were 
y modified, and our complex ideas of them re- 
$d names, in order that we might record, and 
»urBe of them without circumlocution, 
hat this is so, we may observe in many arts, 
*e for the sake of a short way to express their 
ghts, those concerned in them have invented 
b for complex ideas, which are unintelligible to 
t men of the same language. 



CHAP« XIX« 



OF THB MOI^SS OF THINKING. 

nNKING is the first of its actions which the mind 
emplates. It perceives many modifications in it 
Aence receives distinct ideas. — ^The perception 
Mnpmying an impression made on the bo(fy by 
ixtemal object, being distinct from all other mo- 
rations oi thinking,- is called sensation: — ^The 
e idea recurring widioot an impression on die ex- 
aI sensory l^ die same object^ b called rememr' 
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brance: — If the mind recover the idea bj laboriooK 
search/ it is recollection :-^l{ it be loi^ attentivd} 
considered^ it is contemplation :— r-When ideas float io 
the mind without regard, we call it (from the poverty of 
our language) by the French word, reverie: — ^Whea 
we notice ideas so as to register them in the memoi; 
it is attention : — When the mind considers an idea 
with such earnestness as to disregard the solicitation 

of all other ideas, we call it intention, or study. 

Sleep, without dreaming, is rest from all these : — and 
the having of ideas in the mind (while the outward senset 
are stopped, so as not to receive outward objects 
with their usual quickness,) suggested by no external 
object, or known occasion, nor under the conduct of 
the understanding, is called dreaming : — may wi 
dreaming with the eyes open be what we call ecstacff 
I have only given some few .examples of this tort 
of ideas, and, and the mode of acquiring them ; bj 
which we see that the states of the mind in thinldiig 
are very different, from mere observation to extremt 
intention. This difference of intention and reniiK 
iion of the mind in thinking, every one, I think, must 
experience : in sleep you find the mind out of tlie 
reach of those motions made on the organs of save; 
iHit in this retirement, it often retains a more looae 

i 

and incoherent mapner of thinking, called dreamkig* 
I^ould hence conclude, since the mind can sensiUy 
put on several degreev of thinking, at sei;eral timeii 
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that thinking is' the action, and not the enence of the 
loul. For the operations of agents will easily admit 
of d^rees; but the essences of thii^ are not con 
cehred capable of any such variation. 



CHAP. XX. 



OP 1*HB MODES OV PLEASURE AND PAIN. 



sensa- 

\ 



V/F the simple Ideas which we receive from 

tion and reflection, pain 9Xkd pleasure are two very 

eooaderable ones. — 

The thoij^hts or perceptions of the mind, like the 
tensations of the body, exist sometimes simply, un- 
icoompanied with either pleasure or pain. These 
like other simple ideas cannot be described^ nor their 
names defined. 

jTliings are good or etil only in refer^ce to niear 
lure and pain. — We call good^ whatever increases 
pleasure, or diminishes pain : — and evil, whatever 
encreases pain, or diminishes pleasure. — By plea* 
•ore and pain I must be understood to mean of body 
or mind, as they are commonly distinguished ; though, 
b truth diey be only different constitutions of the 
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mind; occasioned by bodily sensations^ or mental 
perceptions. • 

Heasnre and pain, and their causes good and eAy 
are the hinges on which our passions turn .: by ob- 
serving their operations in us, we may form the ideas- 
of our passions. 

The idea of Love is a reflection on the thought of 
that dehght which any present or absent thing is apt 
to produce. ^ 

Hatred is the thought of the pain which any pre- 
sent or absent thing is apt to produce. 

Desire is the uneasiness felt on the absence of any 
thing, whose present enjoyment carries the idea of 
delight ^vith it. — ^We may remark, by the bye, 4at 
the chief if not only spur to human industry is unm^' 
siness: for where the absence of a proposed gwJ 
Creates no pain or endeavour after it, there is ao'de* 
rire of it,^ only a bare velleity, that is such n dq;rtc- 
of desire as produces no exertion. 

Joy is that delight occasioned by the possesion or 
expectation of a good. 

Sorrow is that uneasiness caused by a good lost, or 
an evil present. 

Hope is that pleasure produced by the prospect of 
future enjoyment. 

Fear is the pain produced by the thought of a fii- 
ture evil. 

Despair is the thought of the uiiattainableness 
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of any good ; sometimes producing fmiii; sometimes 

indolence. 

. Anger is the uneasiness of the mind on the re- 

ceiWng of an injury^ with a present purpose of 

revenge. 

Envy is an uneasiness of the mind caused by the 
consideration of a good we desire, obtained by one 
whom we think not deserving of preference. — 

These two last mentioned passions envy and anger ^ 
not being caused by pain or pleasure simply in them- 
selves, but implying a mixed consideration of our- 
selves and others, are not found in all men, because 
esdmationa of merit or purposes of revenge dre 
Wanting in them. — ^All the rest, terminated purdy 
inpteiasure and pain, are universal. We love, desire, 
Fejoidfc and hope, only in respect of pleasure ; we 
late, fear, and grieve, only in respect of pain ulti- 
mately : thus, we extend our hatred usually to the 
subject (if a i^Iuntary agent) which has caused us 
{Kun ; because the fear it leaves is a constant pain: 
but we do not so constantly love what has done us 
good; because pleasure dbes not operate so strongly 
on us as pain, and we are not so apt to expect the re- 
cunrence of a good. 

Most of the passions commonly produce visible 
changes in the body; but these not being always sen- 
^ble, make no necessary part of the idea of each, 
passion : for shame^ an uneasiness of the mind on 

%3 
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the thought of something unbecoming^ or which will 
lessen the esteem of others for us^ does not alwaji 
produce blushing^ — I do not intend this as adiscoone 
on the passionsy but only to shew how these model 
of pleasure and pain result from various conjndem- 
tions of good and evil. 



CHAP. XXI. 



OF POWER. 

1 HE idea of power is got by observing the latere- 
tion of simple ideas in external things, and the cob- ' 
stant change of ideas in the human mind ; cottduding 
that for the future by the same ways like age^tr wiU 
produce like changes in the same things : thus we 
say, fire has a power to melt gold; and gold has a 
power to be melted: where the power we consider 
is in reference to the change of perceivable ideas : for 
we can only observe an alteration in any thing, by 
perceiving the change of its sensible ideas. 

Power is twofold, as able to make, or able to 
receive any change : the first may be ctdled actkej 
the second passive power. — Perhaps matter majt be 
wholly destitute of active power, as Grbd is above all 
. passive power; and the intermediate state of created 
spirits may be the only one capable of both. 
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Power includes in it some relation to action or 
change; and indeed what idea does not i — ^The ideas 
of extension, duration, and number, contain a se« 
cret relation of parts ; those of figure and motion, 
much more visibly : — what are all sensible qualities, 
colours and smells, but the powers of bodies in rela- 
tion to our perception i 

The idea of power then may well be considered 
as a simple idea. — ^The idea of action agrees better 
with Power, than that of passion; since we never 
perceive a possibility to receive change, without look- 
ing for a power to produce it; but the operations 
of bodies on one another do not give us so clear an 
idea of this, as the operations of onr own minds.—- 
All power relates to action ; but thinking and motion 
are the only sorts of action of which we have way 
idea. The idea of thinking is never got from body; 
only from reflection: nor have we any idea of the 
beginning of motion from body. A body at rest af-» 
fords no idea of an active poz^er, and when put in 
motion, that motion is rather a passion than an aC'- 
tion. When one bilHard ball communicates motion 
to another, it gives us but a very obscure idea of ac- 
tive power ; for we observe it only to transfer a mo- 
tion it had received, but not to produce any motion^ 
We find in ourselves a power ta begin or forbear,, 
continue, or end several actions of our minds^ and 
motions of our bodies, barely by a thought or prt* 
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ference of the mind, commanding such a thing to be 
done or not: this power we call the will; its exer- 
cise, volition or willing: an .action done or forbone 
by the command of the mind, is called voluntary; 
one performed without a thought of the mind, in- 
voluntary. 

The power of perception we call the Understand' 
ing; it is of three sorts; 1st The perception of 
ideas in our mind ; 2d. The perception of the signi- 
fication of signs ; 3d. The perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas. — All these are attri- 
buted to the understanding, or perceptive pdwer; 
though use allows us to say only, that we understand 
the two latter. 

. These powers of the mind, of perceiving and j)re* 
ferring are usually called two faculties of the mindi 
under the names understanding and will: we must 
take care that the term faculties does not mislead us 
into a notion of distinct agents in us with several pro* 
viuces and authorities; for this has been the cause of 
much obscurity and wrangling. — The ideas of Liher' 
ty and necessity arise from the coiisideration of the 
power of the mind over the actions of tlie body to 
make it begin, continue, or end any action. A man 
is free so far as he can think or not, move or not, ac- 
cording to the preference of his mind: wherever per- 
formance or forbearance are not equally in si man^s 
power, that is, will not follow the preference of hii 
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mind, there he is not free, Aoagh the action may be 
voludtary : so that Liberty cannot be widiotit thought, 
volition, mnd will; bat these may all be without 
lihertr/. 

No one believes -a tennis-ball in motion or at rest 
to be a free-agent, because it is not conceived to 
think, nor consequently to have any volition, or pre- 
ference of motion or rest. — ^Where a man by a con- 
vulsive motion strikes himself or his friend, every one 
pities him as acting by necemty. Liberty is not an ' 
idea belonging to volition, or preference, but to the 
power of obeying the directions of the mind. — Fo- 
hntary is ^ot opposed to necessary but to involun" 
tary: for a man may prefer what he can do to what 
he cannot do, the state he is in to its (change, though 
necessity has made it in itself unalterable. 

It is with the thoughts of the mind as with the 
motions of body, — where ideas force themselves on 
the mind, so that it cannot help contemplating them, 
there the mind is not at liberty : — a man on the rack 
cannot lay aside the idea of pain, and divert himself 
with other contemplations. 

Wherever thought, or the power of acting, or not, 
according to its directions, is wanting, there necessity 
takes place : to act contrary to the preference of his. 
mind, in an agent capable of volition, is called com- 
fulsion. These considerations may, I think, put ian 
fod to that unreasonable, because unintelligible ques- 
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tion, *' Whether matCs mil be free or mt.^ It ii 
SB insignificant to ask, whether a man's will be free, 
as whether his virtue be square; liberty being as Stde 
applicable to will, as squareness to virtue^ for it is 
obvious that difference of figure belongs not to virtue, 
and equally plain that liberty, which is a power, be- 
longs only to agents, and cannot be an attribute of 
the will, which is itself only a power. Such is tlie 
diflSculty of giving clear notions of internal actions 
by words, that it must bte observed, the terms direct* 
ing, preferring, &c. will not distinctly enou^ ex- 
press volition to one who does not reflect on wimt 
he does when he wills: for example, preferring does 
not precisely express the act of volition : a man may 
prefer flying to walking, yet we cannot say, he wills 
it. The will is nothing but a power, ^nd freedom is 
only a power ; so that, to ask if the will has freedom, 
is to ask if one power has another powers powers be- 
long only to agents, and are attributes of substances, 
not of powers. The power to do one action is not 
operated on by the power of doing another action: 
The powers of Thinkii^ and Choosing operate not on 
one another, any more than the powers of Dancing 
and Singing : an actual thought may indeed occasion 
a volition, and a tune a dance, but then it is not one 
power that operates on another; it is the mind dut 
operates, and exerts these powers; it is the man that 
iloes the action : for powers are relations^ not agents: 
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diat which has the power to operate or not is free, 
and not the power itself, for freedom can only be- 
long to what can act. 

To talk of faculties operating as distinct agents 
texnia nothing to advance our knowledge ; not that I 
deny faculties both in the mind and body: but when 
we talk of the digestive faculty, the motive faculty,, 
die intellectual and elective faculty, we can only 
mean that the faculty y ability , ot power to move 
moved, to will willed, 8cc. 

The proper question is not, " Whether the wHl 
he free 'j^ but " whether the man he free f* As far 
Aen as a man can act according to the preference of 
his mind, so far he is free: — To prefer an action to 
its absence is to will it; and we cannot imagine any 
bdng freer than to be able to do what he wills. But 
man wishii^ to shift off all thought of guilt from 
himself, (though it be by putting himself into a worse 
state than that, of fatal necessity,) pleads that he is 
iK)t free tit all, unless he is as^ free to will, as he is 
to act what he wills. — ^In respect of willing a man is 
not free ; a man cannot at the same time prefer both 
the doing and the forbearance of an action ; one or 
other must follow the determination of his will, and 
fliat which does follow i» necessarily by the prefer- 
foce of his mind. 

Considerii^ the vast number of voluntary actions 
^succeed one another every moment wie are awake, 
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in the course of our Hves^ there are but fbw that lu^e 
bought on or proposed to the will^ till the time they 
are to be done ; in whieh with respect to willing die 
mind is not. free. The mind then determines Ae 
xmll; and satisfactmi in, or uneasiness under, any 
state or action is the motive which determines flie 
-mind. 

Much obscurity has been occasioned by confound- 
ing will with several of the Affections, especially 
desire: whereas the will, or power of volition, is . 
conversant about nothing but that particular detern^ 
nation of the .mind, whereby barely by a thougbt 
the mind endeavours to give rise, continuation, or 
stop, to any action which it takes to be in its power: 
but in the very sapie action our desire may be quite 
contrary to our mil : for instance ; a man whom I 
cannot deny may oblige me to use persuasions. to 
another, which at the time I am speaking I wish 
may not prevail : where it is plain that will and desire 
run counter ; for I will the action that tends one way, 
and I desire the direct contrary. 

I believe not that the greater good, (as is gene- 
rally supposed) but iiiBt present uneasiness determines 
the will : we may call it desire, which is an uneasi- 
ness of the mind for want of sQnie absent good:— 
all pain of body, and disquiet of mind is uneasiness, 
whic& is always joined with desire. The absent good 
desired in reference to pain is ease^ the desire of which 
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i; proportioned to^ and inseparable from pain. As 
we dewe-anj absent good so are we in pain for it; but 
absent good does not cause pain according to its valu6; 
for it may be contemplated even without desire. 

We see that our all-wise maker, suitably to the 
c<HUtitution of our body and mind, has given^^us the 
meanness of hunger and thirst, and other natural de- 
sires, returning at their seasons, to move the will 
fcr &e preservation and continuation of the species : 
for I think we may conclude, that if the bare con- 
templation of these good ends had been sufficient to 
detemikie the Will, we should have had none of those 
mijeafliiiesses or pains which now operate on us, and 
poliaps in this world no pain at all. 

Though I first thought otherwise, upon stricter 
nqniry X am forced to conclude, that the greater 
food, even when acknowledged to be so, does not 
determine the Will, unless it raise a proportionate 
desire. Convince a man ever so much of the advan- 
tages of penury over poverty, make him own that the 
handsome conveniences of life are better than nasty 
penury, yet while he is content with the latter, he 
will never be determined to any actl6n that may mend 
Ills condition : Wlience the sentence of that unhappy 
complainer is made good by constant experience, 
tndeo meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. 

As we are capablie but of one determination of the 
will to one action at once, the removal of the present 
^easiness is the first step towards happiness. If the 
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greater good determined the Will, I do not see how 
80 great good as the eternal condition of a fiitnre 
state once proposed should ever cease constantly to 
influence us to the pursuit of it. The will directiiig 
the thoughts and other actions would, if it were so, 
fix the mind on the contemplation of that good:— 
that it is not so, is visible in experience; the hsfinitcij 
^greatest good being neglected in order to satisfy the 
successive uneasiness of our desires pursuii^ triBes. 
Happiness, and that alone, moves desire : HapfHoesi 
and Misery are two extremes, the bounds whereof 
we know not ; the d^rees of them I call .pleasmt 
and pain: Happiness then, in its full extent, ii 
the utmo9t pleasure we are capable of, and Mi* 
Bery the utmost pain; the lowest degree of hap- 
piness b so much ease from all pain, and ao mnA 
present pleasure, as one cannot be content widi* 
out . 

As pleasure and pain are produced in as by die 
operation of certain objects either on our minds 
or bodies, in different degrees, wiiatever is apt to 
produce pleasure, we cMgood; whatever produces 
pain, evil. Though whatever is apt to produce anf 
degree of pleasure or pain, be in itself either good 
or evil, yet we frequently do not call either so in conn 
petition with a greater of its sort: for degrees of 
pleasure or pain have justly a preference, and every 
less degree of pain or greater degree of pleasure has 
|he nature of good ; and vice versSi. 
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All present pain makes a part of onr present mi* 
aery; but all present good does net at any tim€ 
make a necessary part of our present happiness, nor 
the absence of it of our misery : else, we should be 
infinitely miserable. A few degrees of pleasure suf- 
fice for happiness ; and indeed in this life there are 
not many whose happiness reaches so far as to afford 
them a constant train of moderate mean pleasures, 
inthout any mixture of uneasiness; and yet they 
could be content to stay here for everi though they 
allow the possibility of a future state of eternal du- 
fdble joys. 

By the due consideration and examination of a 
good proposed, we may raise our desires in a due 
proportion to the value of that good, so that it may 
work upon the will, and be pursued. The greatest 
uneasiness does not always determine the Will to the 
next action; for die Mind has a power to suspend 
die execution of any of its desires, and examine and 
compare the objects of them ; in which consists man's 
Liberty; and from the wrong use of this liberty arise 
all the errors we run into in bur endeavours after 
happiness. In this liberty seems to consists what is 
improperly called free will. For during this sus- 
pension of a desire, before die will be determined to 
action, and the action (which follows that deter- 
mination) be done, we can judge of the good or evil 
ef what we are going to do ; and upon due examina* 
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tion having judged^ it is not a fault, but a perfection 
of our nature to desire, will, and act, accordii^ to 
flie last result of a fair examination. It is as much a 
Jjeffection, that desire or the poww of preferring, 
should be determined by good, as that the power of 
acting should be determined by the will; and Ac 
more certain such determinatioii is, the greater is Ae 
perfection. Nay, were we determined by any dung 
but the last result of our minds, judging of the good 
or evil of an action, we ^ere not free ; the very end 
of freedom being to attain the good we choose. To 
deny that a man's will in every determination fbUd^ 
his judgment, is to say that he wills and acts for an 
end that he would not have, at the v^ry time that 
he wills and acts for it. 

We have reason to suppose Aat superior bdngi 
are more steadily determined in their choice of good 
tfian we ; ^nd yet that diey are not less happy, or less 
free. I think we may be allowed to say that God 
himself cannot chuse what is not good ; the freedom 
of the Almighty hinders not his being deteiinioed hj 
What is best. The constant desire of happiness, and 
the constraint it puts upon us to act for it, nobody I 
think accounts an abridgment of liberty, or at lekst 
kich as to be complained of. God himself is under 
the necessity of being happy: and the more any in- 
telligent' being is so, the nearer is he to infinitie per« 
fection and happiness.* 
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He that has a power to act or not, according to 
the determination of his' judgment, is a free agent. 
Se that has his chains knocked off, and the prisoh- 
joors set open to him, is perfectly at libefrty, because 
be tnay either go or stay as he likes best; and he 
ceases not to be free, though his preference be abso- 
lutely determined to stay by the darkness of die 
qight, illness* of the weather, or want of other lodg- 
ing. 

The more strongly we are determined to the una! 
terable pursuit of happiness in general, the more are 
we free from any necessary determination of the will 
to a particular action. Whatever necessity deter- 
mines the pursuit of real bliss, the same necessity 
establishes suspense, deliberation, and scrutiny of 
each successive desire. That the choices of men are 
80 various and contrary^ argues, not that tliey do not 
all pursue good, but that the same thing is not good 
to every man alike. The philosophers of old might 
as reasonably have enquired whether the best relish 
were to be found in apples, plumbs, or nuts, as 
whether the Summum bonum consisted in riches, 
bodily delights, virtue, or contemplation. The' best 
relish is what best pleases each particular palate ; the 
greatest happiness is in those things which produce- 
to each the greatest pleasure : these in different men 
are very different things. If therefore men in this 
life only have hope and enjoyment, it.is not unreason- 
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able that they should seek their happiness by aToiduig: 
all things that displease them> and pursuing all that 
delight them ; for if there be no prospect heyood 
the grave, the inference is certainly right, '' Let oi 
eat and drink, — let us enjoy what we delight in — for 
to-morrow we die. ^' 

Men may choose different things, and yet aS 
choose right, supposing diem only like a company of 
poor insects, — some bees, delighted with the sweet-, 
ness of flowers, — some beetles, delighted with o&er 
kinds of viands, — which having enjoyed for a seasoOi 
they cease to be, and exist no more for ever. 

Liberty plainly consists in a power to act accord- 
ing as we will: as this only compreheads actions 
consecutive to volition, it has been asked, whether 
we are at liberty to will? — I reply, that in molt 
cases a man cannot forbeajr the act of volition ; but 
that in choosmg a remote good as an end to be pur- 
sued, he is at liberty with respect to willing ; for he 
may suspend his choice for or against the thing pro» 
posed, till he has exaniined its nature, and probable 
consequences : but when he has once chosen it, it 
becomes a part of hb happiness, excites desire, 
which proportionably gives him uneasiness, deter- 
mines his will, and makes him act in piu^iut of his 
choice. 

Thus we see how a man may justly incur punish* 
ment, though in all the actions which he wills, he 
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follows liis judgment ; for by too iiasty a' 
tioice he may impose on himself wrong measures of 
pod and evil, which yet influence his conduct as if 
hey were true : but the eternal law and nature of 
SuDgs must not be altered. — The question still re- 
mains, — how men come to prefer the worse to the 
ititer ^i To solve which, we must consider whence 
arise those uneasinesses that determine our voluntary 
actions : —Some orighiate in causes not in our power; 
as pains of body, from dbeaSe, or outward injury, 
die contemplation of future good not sufficing to 
raise such desires as may counterbalance the present 
aneasiness, and keep the will steady in the choice of 
virtuous actions : — others arise from our desires of 
absent good, which are proportionate to the judgment 
we form, and the relish we excite. When present 
Iiappiness or misery are alone considered, independ- 
ent of consequences, we never chuse amiss : Things 
in their present enjoyment are what they seem, — the 
apparent and real good are always the same : so that 
if every action were concluded within itself, and 
drew no consequences after it, we should infallibly 
prefer the best : were the pains of honest industry 
ind starvation set together before us^ .no body could 
doubt which to chuse. 

The measures of good and evil which govern our 
choice depend. very much on the opinion we may 
form of a future state, in which our happiness or 
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misery will depend on our behaviour here. For as 
' nothing of pleasure or pain in this life can bear anj 
proportion to the happiness or misery of an umnor* 
tal soul, we shall prefer an action not on accCMint of 
the advantage it may produce here, but for iti tea* 
dency to secure happiness hereafter. 

To a creature endued with foresight, thii^ are 
good or bad not only with respect to present pleasiue 
or pain, but with regard also to our view of di^ 
remote consequences. Most of our- unhappiness 
arises from the errors we make in comparing tbe 
present with the future : for as objects near our view 
are apt to be thought greater than remote ones of a 
larger size, so in the pleasures and pains, those which 
are future gen^rally have the disadvantage in tbe 
comparison : for small matters in possession we part 
with great ones in reversion. We are very prone to 
deceive ourselves by imagining that the probabilities 
of things future cannot amount to any thing like cer- 
tainty. Since a Future Life is at least , possible, a 
preference of vice to virtue is manifestly a wrong 
judgment. 

Before I conclude this chapter, I will say a few 
. words more on Liberty, and the two sorts of actioO; 
motiony and Thinking. 

Some place Liberty in Indifference/ antecedent to 
the determination of the will ; I wish they had in- 
formed us whether this indifferency too was antece^ 



to the judgment of the Understanding : — for 
stermination of the will immediately follows the 
lent of the miderstanding ; and to place liberty 
indifference previous to the judgment of the 
, is placbg it in a state of which we know 
[q;.— ^Not minding the phrase, I will consent to 
■fjfit liberty is placed in ind^erency ; but then 
emains after die determination of the will ; and 
t of the man, but of his operative powers; 
I having the same capability before as after the 
Biination of the will, m^ be said to be in a 
of indifferency; I. have the ability to move my 
, or not, — and so am free : my will determines 
operative power to rest, and I am still free ; 
ise the indifferency of that my operative power 
^ or not still remains, for my ■ will might have, 
ed the contrary : but if my hand be seized with 
Isy, the indifferency of the operative power is 
, and with it Liberty. 

otion and thinking, though called actions, are 
ilways perfectly so : for where a substance that 
aotion or thought receives the impression purely 
without, and acts merely by its capacity to re- 
such impression, such a power is not properly 
e, but only a passive capacity. 
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CHAP. XXIL 



OF MIXED MODES. 



Mixed modes are complex ideas consbting of 
several combinations of simple ideas of dij^rent 
kinds; as obligation, drunkenness, lie. I call 
them Mixed Modes to distinguish them from the 
more simple modes, which consist only of simple 
ideas of the same kind. Mixed Modes are not 
marks of real bieings, but combinations of iode* 
pendent ideas, and thereby distinguished from Com- 
plex Ideas of substances. 

In receiving its simple ideas the mind is passive; 
but in these combinations it often exercises an i|tive 
power : for it can compound its simple ideas, vnth- 
out eximimag whether they exist together in nature 
or not. Hence diey are called notions, as existing 
in thought, not in reality; though. several of them 
may be taken from observation : for the idea of ^R/* 
focrisy might have been formed from the observatm 
of one who made a shew of good qualities which he 
had not ; or in the mind only, without such a pat- 
tern to fashion it by: since in the beginning of lan- 
guages and societies among men, several complex 
ideas must have been in their minds, and in use, and 
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80 the ideas framed, before the combinatioiis they 
stood for ever existed. 

Complex ideas may be acquired by explaining the 
teims that stand for them ; thus the ideas of sacrilege 
or murder may be got by an enumeration of the 
simple ideas they comprehend, without seeing either 
of them committed. — A mixed mode receives its 
umty, that is, its quality of being considered as 
one idea, from the name, which always represents 
sudi a combination : thus, though'there is no reason 
10 nature^^ why the killing of an old man should not 
be a complex idea, as well as the killing of one^sfu' 
iher, (which we call parricide) ; yet not having a • 
precise name, it b not considered as a species of ac- 
tion distinct from that of killing any other man. 
The reasooof making mixed modes is to communicate 
our thoughts with dispatch : where combinations of 
particular ideas can seldom happen, the trouble of 
emunerating die simple ideas is preferable to that of 
loading tlie memory with names of complex ideas. 
Hence it is that there are in every language many par- 
ticular words which cannot be rendered by any one 
fiogle word of another, according to the customs and 
manners of each nation: (as orpetfufffAoi among the 
Greeks, — proscription amopg the Romans.) Hence 
too the same language is constantly varying, accord- 
ing to the combinations of ideas which new customs 
^d opinions bring with them : the wOrds reprieve 
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aod appeal stand for ideas which could not be enu- 
merated without a long periphrasis. 

There are three ways by which we get the com- 
plex ideas of mixed modes* 1. By experience, aod 
observation of things themselves : thus by seeing two 
men wrestle, we get the idea of wrestling. 2. By 
invention, or voluntarily^ putting together several 
simple ideas in our own minds : so the first invaitor 
of printing or etching had an idea of it in his mind, 
before it ever existed. 3. By explaining the names 
of actions we never saw, or notions we cannot see, 
and setting before our imaginations all those ideas 
which compose them. All our complex ideas are 
ultimately resolvable into simple ones, though per- 
liaps their immediate ingredients are also compkx 
ideas: thus the mixed mode which the word Ue 
stands for, is composed of these simple idefli — 1. 
articulate sounds — 2. Certain ideas in the nlind of 
the speaker — 3. Words the signs of those ideas — 4. 
Those signs put together by affirmation or negation; 
otherwise than the ideas they stand for in the mind 
of the speaker. 

The simple ideas which have been most modified, 
are those of thinking, motion^ and power: the 
two first comprehend all action; and the last is that 
from which these actions are conceived to flow. — Ac- 
tion being the great business of life, men must have 
settled names of the modes of action, distuigubhed 
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bj their causes^ means, objects, ends^ instruments, 
time, place, Sic and also of powers fitted for each 
acti6n: — the power or ability of doing any thing, 
acquired by frequently doing the saipe thing, we 
call habit r a readiness on every occasion to do a 
particular thing, we call di^osition. If we examine 
any mode of action, — viz : consideration and assent, 
(actions of the mind) — running and speaking, (ac- 
tions of the body) — revenge and murder, (actions of 
both together,) we find them so many collections of 
simple ideas united in complex names. 

Power bemg die source whence all action pro- 
ceeds, the substances wherein these powers are, whea 
putting them in -action, are called causes; and the 
substances thereby produced, or the simple ideas in- 
troduced into any subject by the exertion of that 
power, are called effects, — The efficacy in the sub- 
ject producing the new substance or idea is called 
action ; the simple idea changed or produced in the 
subject operated on is called passion. Many word? 
which seem to express some action, signify nothing 
of the n^ode of operation, but barely the effect, 
with some circumstances of the subject wrought on, 
or of the cause operating ; thus, creation, annihila" 
tion, contain no idea of action or manner of produce** 
idon, but barely of the cause and the thing done :— - 
when we say, the cold freezes water ; diough JreeZ" 
ing seems to import some action, yet it is nothing but 
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an effect ; and contains no idea of the actioirwherebj 
what was fluid is become hard. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

OF THE COMPLEX IDEAS OF SUBSTANCES. 

1^£ observe several simple ideas constantly to go 
together; and presuming them to be united in one 
subject, we call them so united (for the sake of dish 
patch) by one name. We are apt afterwards inad- 
vertently to consider this complication of many ideas 
together as one simple idea ; for not imi^ining how 
these simple ideas can subsist of themselves, we sup- 
pose some substratum from which they result and 
which therefore we call substance: so that ournc^ 
tion of pure substance in general is only a ^ppO' 
sitidii of we know not what support of sueb 
qualities as are' capable of producing simple ideas m 
Us ; which qualities are commonly called accidents* 
If we etaiquire in what colour or weight Inhere ;<-^tii6 
only answer is in solid extended parts : and if mi 
ask in what solidity and extension inhere ; — ^we can on- 
ly reply m sofnething; that is, we know not what; 
and have no distinct idea about it. 

Our Ideas of particular substances are acquired by 
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our observation of those simple ideas which we find 
cpnstantly combined together; these we suppose to 
flow from the internal constitution^ or unknown es- 
sence of the substance. The ordinary qualities ob- 
servable in a many a horsBy gold, a diamond, put to- 
gether make the true complex idea of those substan- 
ces : so in speaking of any sort of substance^ we say 
it is a thing having such or such quahties ; as, body 
is a thing having extension, figure, and capability 
of motion; — spirit is a thing capable of thinking: 
— thus we always suppose the substance something 
besides the extension, figure, motion, thinking, or 
other observable ideas^ though we know not what 

It IS. 

We have as clear an idea of spiritual substance or 
spirit, as we have of corporeal substance or matter; 
die first being supposed (without knowuig what it is) 
the substratum of those operations we experimient 
within ourselves, as thinking, knowing, doubting, 
feiring; and the last supposed (with equal ignorance 
of what it is) the substratom of those simple Ideas 
we have firom without. — He has the perfectest idea 
of waj substance who has gathered and put together 
most of those simply Ideas which exist in it ; among 
which are to be reckoned its active powers and pl»- 
sive capacities; which, though not simple ideas, yet 
in this respect, for brevity sake, may be reckoned 
amot^ them ; thus, the power of drawing itoh • is 
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ene of the ideas in the complex one <^ die substanee 
called loadstone: and a power to be so drawn is 
a part of the complex one called iron : which powers 
pass for inherent qualities in those subjects. We 
.^tcquire ideas of the heat and colour of Fire imme^ 
ately; and perceiving the colour and brittlenesd of 
charcoal, we mediately discover another pote^er whid 
Jt has, to change the colour and consistency of wood 
Though these powers considered in themselves, are 
truly complex ideas, yet as th^y must be considered 
.9S parts of our more complex ideas of seven! 
jBubstances, I b^ leave in this looser sense to |iave 
jbHH these potentialities considered as simple ideas :^ 
for our senses not enabling us to discover the primes 
ry qualities of bodies, on which dieir real coo^- 
^tttions and .differences depend, we are obliged to 
disjto^uish^jthem by their secondary qtialities, which, 
as has been shown, are nothing but powers*^*' — 

The Ideas that make out complex ones of corpo- 
real substances are of these ^three sorts: — 1st, Tbe 
Ideas of the primary qualities of things, which are 
fliscoyered by our saises, and are in them evai whea 
^e perceive them not ; such are die bulk, figure, 
apmber^ situation, and motion of the parti d 
bodies, which are really in them whether we take no* 
dee of them or not. — 2dly, The sensible seomdai; 
qualities, which, depending on these,- are nothiog 
t^ut die pikers those substances have to jHodace 
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everal ideas in us by our senses; which ideas ztt 
lot in the things themselves, otherwise than as anj 
hing is in its cause* — Sdly, The aptness we consider 
n any substance to give or receive such alterations of 
[Hrimary qualities, as that the substance so altered 
should produce in us different ideas from what it did 
before ; these are called active and passive powers ; 
all which powers, as far as we have any notion of 
them, terminate only in sensible simple ideas. 

Could we discover the mmute particles of bodies 
and the real constitution on which their sensible qua- 
lities depend, I doubt not they would produce quite . 
different ideas in us : for when we augment the acute- 
ness of our senses by microscopes, what to the naked 
eye produces a certain colour appears through them 
qiute a different thing : — thus sand or pounded glass, 
which is opaque and white to the naked eye, is pel- 
lucid in a microscope ; and blood, which to the naked 
eyQ appears all red, by a good microscope shews only 
some few globules of red, s\yimming in a pellucid 
liquor. 

The infinitely wise contriver of us and all things 
about us^ hath fitted our senses, faculties, and organs, 
to the conveniences of life and the business vve have 
to do here. Were our senses altered, and made much 
quicker and acuter, the appearance and outward scheme 
of things would have quite another face to us ; and 
I am apt to think, would be inconsistent with our 
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being, or at least our vrell-being, in this part of the 
universe which we inhabit. If our sense of -hearing 
' were but l(XX) times quicker than it is^ how would 
a perpetual noise distract us. 

I shall here propose an extravagant conjecture ;— 
that since we have some reason (if any credit be due 
to the report of things that our philosophy caimot 
account for) to imagine that spirits can assume to 
themselves bodies of different bulk^ figure, and con- 
formation of parts; whether one great advantage 

some of them have over us may not lie in this, — ^that 
^hey can so frame and shape to themselves organs of 
sensation or perception as to suit them to their pre- 
sent design, and the circumstances of the object they 
would consider. 

We have no clear idea of substance ; but we sup- 
pose a something to support those ideas we call ac- 
cidents : therefore joining several ideas, as thinkings 
wiljingy the power of beginning motion^ &c. to 
substance, we have as clear au idea of an immaterial 
spirit y as we have of a material body by joining to- 
gether the ideas of coherent solid parts, power of 
being moved, &.c. — Every act of sensation duly con- 
sidered, gives us an equal view of the corporeal and 
spiritual parts of nature : I am as much convinced 
of an immaterial being within me to receive sensa- 
tions, as I am of 'corporeal external objects crea:ting 
them. — We suppose body to communicate motion 
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by impuhe ; spirit by thought : conceiving that spi- 
rits cannot operate but ^here they are^ I attribute 
diange of place to all^ finite spirits: — motion cannot 
be attributed to God^ not because be is an immate- 
rial, but because he is an infinite spirit. — We may 
conjecture that created spirits are not totally separate 
from matter, becalise they are both active and pasr 
sive : Pure spirit (God,) is only active ; pure matter 
only passive. — 

Now let us compare body 2iXiii spirit : — the sub- 
stance of spirit is unknown to us; — and the substance 
of body equally unknown: we have clear ideas of 
two primary qualities of Body, coherency of solid 
parts, and impulse; — and likewise of two primary 
properties of Spirit, thinking, and a power of ac^ 
Hon: Yff have distinct ideas of several qualities in 
bodies ; — and so we have of several modes of thiqk- 
iiig, as, believing, doubting, fearing, hoping. Can 
there be any thing more perplexed, or nearer a contra- 
4iction in our notion of spirit, than is included in die 
very notion of body — the infinite divisibility of any 
finite extension, — ^involving in it consequences impos- 
sible to be explicated or made consistent with our-ap- 
prehensions. 

It is no more a contradiction that thinking should 
exist independent of solidity, than that solidity should 
exist independent of thinking ; — and we can as easily 
coDceive Thinking ^to exist without matter, as we 
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can how matter should think. Whether the compW 
idea of body or of spiritj be clearest^ die nmpte 
ideas that compose them are only received from sen- 
sation or reflection ; as is our idea of God himself: 
for having got the ideas of existence and duration; of 
knowledge and power, of pleasure anil happiness; 
with several other quaUties and powers which it is 
better to have than be without, we enlarge each with 
the idea of infinity, and putting them together make 
our complex idea of God. — 



CHAP. XXIV. 

OF THE COLLECTIVE IDEAS OF SUBSTANCfiS. 

1 HE mind by its power of composition, uniting 
-several distinct substances into one idea, forms cofnr 
flex collective ideas ; such are our ideas of an armyt 
a swarm, a city, 2l fleet, &c. each of which collective 
ideas is as easily conceived to be one particular idea 
as our complex idea of any substance. — Almost all 
artificial things, at least such as are made up of dis- 
tinct substances, are collective ideas p and if ^^ 
rightly consider these collective ideas, army, consteir 
lation, universe, we shall find them to be artificial 
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fent iiiiogs into one view^ uniting them in one cob^ 
eeptiou; and mgnifyii^ them by one name, in order 
die better to contemplate and discourse of them*— - 



CHAP. XXV. 

OF RELATION. 

1 HE understanding, in considering any thing, is 
Dot confined to that precise object; but can look be* 
^ond it to see how it stands in conformity to any 
3ther. — ^The bringing two distinct things together, 
aid carrying your view from one tb the other is rela 
Hon : the denominations given to positive things, indr- 
luting the respect they bear tojeach other, are called 
relatives; and the things compared are called tt" 
kted. . 

My idea of Caius merely as a man is positive ; 
when I call him husband, I produce the idea of re- 
lation to some other person: if I call him white, 
the idea is merely posOrve ; but if I name him whiter 
it is relative. As any idea may occasion the mipd to 
compare two things together, any idea may be the 
foundation of relation.- — 

Relations when expressed by correlative terms, 
are very obvious j as, father and son, — bigger and 
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kssy^catue and effect : where correlative terms are 
, wanting, relations are not so easily perceived; hence 
many names which evidently include relation have 
been considered as external denominations: emeu- 
bine is no doubt a relative name as well as wife. 
Every name expresses either some idea existing in 
the thing denominated, and is then positive ; or the 
idea the mind has of it compared with something dis- 
tinct from it, and then is relative. 

Some terms which seem to signify something ab- 
solute in the subject, yet conceal a tacit relation^ as 
oldf greatf imperfect. Ideas of relation may be the 
same in men who have very different ideas of the 
things related ; for they who have very different ideas 
of a man may agree in the notion of a father. A 
change of relation may take place without any change 
in the subject ; thus Caius whom tb day I consider 
as a father, ceases to be so to morrow only by the 
death of his son. — Our ideas of relations are often 
clearer than of the subjects related : the notion we 
have of sl father is more distinct than that of a man; 
the notion of a friend more distinct than of God; 
because the knowledge qf one action, or one AmpU 
•idea, is often sufficiei^t to give me the notion of a 
relation ; but an accurate collection of sundry ideas 
is necessary to the knowing of any s^bstantistl b^t 
ing; 
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CHAP. XXVL 

AUS£ AND EFFECT AND OTHER RELA- 
TIONS. 

e notice our senses take of the constant vicis- 
of things, we cannot but observe that several 
iS and substances begin to exist ; and that they 

this their existence from the due application 
aeration of some other being: — hence we get 
»s of cause and effect. What produces amy 
^e call cause; and mhaX is produced effect: 
ading that a certain degree of heat produces 
in wax, we call the simple idea heat the cause, 
idity the effecty each in relation to the other, 
n any thing is wholly made new, which had 
no existence, it is called creation: When any 
ce is produced by the insensible operation of 
% of matter which all existed before, it is 
feneration : When the cause is extrinsical, and 
ct produced by a sensible separation, or jux- 
ion of discernible parts, we call it making ; 
*e all artificial things : and -when any simple 
produced which was not in a subject before, 

it alteration: thus, a Man is generated, a 
) made, and either is altered when any new 
) quality or simple idea is produced in them. — 
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Time and Place are the foundations of very large 
relations : thus all words answering to the questions 
how long? when? express relations; inaporting the 
relation of jone duration to some other, or shewing 
the distance of any point of time from the period of 
a longer duration, irom which we measure, and to 
which we thereby consider it as related. — Young zxA 
Old are ordinarily thought to stand for positive ideas, 
though in fact they intimate the relation any thing has 
to a certain length of duration whereof we have an 
idea in our minds ; thus having the idea of the ordi- 
nary duration of a man to be 70 years, we say a man 
is young, when he has lived but a small part of that 
time, and old, when his duration has almost reached 
the end of that which men do not usually exceed :— 
^We call a man young at 20 .years, very young at 7 ; 
but a horse old at 20 years, and a dog old at 7 ; be- 
cause we compare their ages to different ideas of du- 
ration, which are settled in our minds as belonging to 
these animals in the ordinary course of nature. — There 
are also many obvious relations of Place and Exten- 
sion, with many others ; as, far and near, great and 
little, weak and strong, which we signify by names 
called Positive. Abundance of words in ordinary 
speech stand for relations which at first sight 
seem to have no such signification ; as when we say, 
The ship has necessary stores; where necessary and 
itores are relative words ; tlie first having rektion to 
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the accomplishit^ of the vopge intended^ and the 
other to future use. — 



CHAP. XXVII. 

OF IDENTITY AND DIVERSITY. 

1 HE mind often compares the very being of things \ 
when considering any thing as existing at any deter- 
mined time and pface, we compare it with itself ex- 
isting at anodier time, and thereon form the ideas of 
identity and diversity. When we se^ any thii^ in 
any place at one instant of time, we are s<^ it is not 
another thing existing at that same instant of time 
in another place, however like in every respect t and 
in this consists identity y that the ideas attributed to 
it vary not at all from what they were" that moment 
wherein we consider their former existence, and to 
which we compare the present : hence it follows that 
two things, of the same kind cafmot exist at the same 
instant in the same place, nor one and the same thing 
in different places. 

We have ideas but of three sorts of substances, 
God, Finite Intelligencies, and Bodies.~^lst, God 
is without beginning, eternal, unalterable, and eveiy 
where; concerning his identity therefore there can be 
no doubt. 2dly, Finite spirits having had each iti 
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^determinate time and place of beginning to exist, tiie 
relation to that time and place will always determine to 
each of them its identity, as loi^ as it exists. — 3dlj, 
The same will hold of every particle of matter, 
' which suffering no addition or subtraction of matter 
it is the same. Though these three sorts of substances 
do not exclude one another out of the same place: 
yet we cannot conceive but that they must necessarily 
each of them exclude any of the same kind out of 
.the same place ; else the notions and names of iden- 
tity and diversity would be in vain, and there could 
be no distinction of substances one from another. 

There can be no doubt of the diversity of Ae 
actions of finite beings, viz. motion and thougfU; 
because consisting in a continued train of succession, 
each perishing the moment it begins, they cannot 
exist in different times or in different places, as per- 
manent bemgs can at different times exist in distant 
places. 

We may now easily discover the so much enquired 
after prindpium individuationis : for it is plainly ex- 
istence itself which determines a being of any sort to 
a particular, time and place incommunicable to two 
beings of the same kind. The Identity of a mass of 
matter depends on the eidstence of the same number 
of particles or atoms united together, however ^con- 
fused: the Identity of living creatures is different, 
wh^e the variation of great parcels of matter alters 
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not the identity : an oak growing from a plant to a 
^eat tree is still the same oak; and a colt grown up 
to a horse, af one time fat, at another lean, is still 
the same horse; though in both these cases there 
may be a manifest change of the parts : an oak then is 
the same plant, as long as it partakes of the same life, 
diough communicated to new particles . of matter, 
vitally united to the living plant, in a continued or- 
ganization conformable to that sort of plants. 

The Identity of man consists in a participation of 
the same continued life by constantly fleetii^ parti- 
cles of matter, in succession vitally united to the same 
oiganized body ; for if the identity of soul alone 
makes the same man, (and there be nothing in the 
nature of matter why the same individual spirit may 
not be united to different bodies,) it vnll be pos- - 
sible that those men, livii^ in distant ages and gI 
different tempers, may have been the same man : but 
this would be a strai^e use of the word Man, applied 
to an idea out of yfhich body and shape is excluded. 
Unity of substance will not determine identity in every 
case; but to conceive of it rightly, we must consider 
what the idea is to which we apply it ; for if the nanies 
person, man, and substance stand for three different 
ideas, the identity of each must be different. 

Our idea of man is of an animal of a certain form ; 
for whoever should see a creature of his own shape 
iuid make, though possessing no more reason ihm a 
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parrot,. would still call him a man; and whoever 
should hear a parrot discourse and reason would s^ ' 
only think it a parrot. If then the idea of a Man be 
not merely of a ratioilal beii^, but alsio of a bod^ so 
and so shaped, the same successive body not shifted 
all at once must, as well as the same inmiaterial sp- 
rit, go to the making of the same man. 

Person stands for a thinking intelligent being, Aat 
has reason and reflection, and can consider itself as 
itself, the same thinking thing in different times and 
places ; which it does by that consciousness which is 
inseparable from thinking, and essential to it. We 
cannot see or hear, meditate or will, 'without know- 
ing that we do so : consciousness always accompanying 
"Our perceptions makes each persop distinguish himself 
from all other thinking things; and in this alone con- 
sists personal identity^ i. e. the sameness of a 
rational being: as far as this consciousness can be 
extended backwards to any past action or thou^t, 
JO fsir reaches the identity of that person. 

Our consciousness being frequently interrupted, b; 
foif etfrilness, by such an intent regard to our present 
thoughts as prevents our reflecting on our past selves 
and by sound sleep, (when we have either no thoi^ts 
or no consciousness of them,) doubts are^ raised 
whether we arc the same thinking things i. e. the 
same substance or not ; which however reasonable, 
coacem not personal identity at all: the question 
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ing what makes the same person, not whether the 
ae identical substance always thinks in the same 
rson; for this matters not: different substances by 
e same consciousness (where they partake in it) 
kg united mto.one person; just as different bodies 
^ the same life aj*e united into one animaly — ^where 
the change of substances the identity is preserved 
r the unity of a continued Ufe, 
By placing Identity of person in consciousness, we 
ay easily conceive the same person at the resurrec* 
>n; whether or not his body be in make or parts 
e same as he had here; — ^for whether the substance 
\ the same^ material, or immaterial, whatever has 
e consciousness of present and past actions^ how- 
ler remote in time^ is the same person to whom 
ey both belong; — and in this personal identity is 
•unded the justice of reward and punishment. If it 
3 possible for the same man to have distinct incom- 
lunicable consciousnesses at different times, without 
oubt the same man would at different times make 
ifferent persons ,* which we see is the sense of man* 
md in the most solemn declaration of their opinions ; 
uman laws not punishing the mad man for the sober 
aan^s actions, nor the sober man for what the mad* 
Qan did, — thereby making them two persons. — But, 
t may be asked, why a sober man is punished for a 
act committed when drunk, of which he is not con- 
scious ; or why a man that walks in his sleep is an* 
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Bw^rable for any mischief he may do in it ?— Hamaa 
Laws punish both with a justice suitable to their 
knowledge ; because in these cases they cannot cer-*,^ 
tainly distingubh what is real from what is dotottt^- 
feit ; for though punishment be annexed to person- 
ality, and personality to consciousness, yet tiie 
drunkard suffers because the fact is proved against 
him, but want of consciousness cannot be proved I 
for him^* — I incline to the opinion that Conscious- 
ness is the affection of one individual immaterial 
substance. 



CHAP. XXVIII. 

OF VAlfclOUS RELATIONS. 

One simple idea frequently exists in different de- 
grees in different suligects; the relations depending 
on the equality and excess of the same simple idea in 
several subjects may be called proportibnal \ as, 
whiter, sweeter, bigger, equal, more, &c. 
- Secondly, things are frequently compared with re- 
spect to their origin ; and the relations depending 
hereon are as lasting as the subjects to which they 
belong ; as, father and son, brothers, cousins, coun- 
trymen, &c ; which I call natural. 

Thirdly, die foundation of considering the relation 
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s in some act whereby any onQ acquires a 
tght; power, or obligation to do something ; 
ineral, an army, a citizen, a patron, a client, 
>r, &c. thesis I call insiituted, if, 
thly, the conformity or disagreement of meti's 
J actions with some rule by which they are 
of is the foundation of those relations we call 
human actions, when with their causes, ends, 
:umstances framed into distinct complex ideas, 
[nany mixed modes, of which a great part 
mes annexed to them ; thus supposing gra- 
o be a readiness to acknowledge and fetilrn 
3 received, — Polygamy to be the havii^ of 
ives than one at once ; when we frame these 
thus in our minds, we have so many deter- 
deas of mixed modes. Good a;id Evil (as 
en shewn in chap. 20, 21.) are nothing but 
3 or pain, or that which occasions pleasure 
to us : moral good and evil then is only the 
lily or disagreement of our voluntary actions 
me Law, whereby good or evil is drawn on 
lie will and power of the Law-malter ; which 
id evil, pleasure or pain, attending- our ob- 
e or breach of the L^w by the decree of the 
aker, is what we call reward and punishment, 
bese moral rules there seem to be three sorts, 
eir different enforcements; for since it would 
ird to suppose a rule set to the free actions of 
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man^ without some enforcement of good or evil an- 
nexed to determine his wiU^ wherever we soppose i 
LaW| we must also suppose sonie reward or puniam 
ment onn^ed to it : it would be vain to set rules W 
the actions of men unaccompanied by any eaahtt^ 
ment independent of their natural consequences? mi 
this is the true nature of all Law, (properly so caUed:) 
for a natural convenience or inccHivenience wooU 
operate of itself without any law. 

The Laws to which men generally refer their ac* 
tionsy in order to judge of their rectitude or obliquity 
seem to me to be these three : 

1st, The Divine Law; by which they are judged 
sins, or duties : 

£d, The Civil Law ; by which they are deemed 
criminal, or innocent: 

3d, The Law of Opinion; by which they are con- 
sidered virtuous or vicious. 

By the Divine Law I mean that Law which God 
has set to the actions of men, whether promulgated 
to them by die Law of nature or the voice of revd»* 
tion : the existence aiid fitness of such a I^aw I tbiok 
no one can deny ; it is the . only true touchstone of 
moral rectitude. 

The Civil Law is the rule set by the common- 
wealth to the actions of those that belong to it. 

Philosophical Law, or the Law of opinion, is tte 
approbation or dislike, praise or blame, whicli bf * 
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vet and tadt consent establishes itself in the several 
neties of men, nvhereby several actions find credit 
disgrace among them, according to the judgment, 
Bixims, or fashions of that place. 
Virtue-and Vice are names pretended and suppos- 
I eveiy whete to stand for attions in their own na- 
me right or wrong ; and when really so applied are 
nncid^twith the divine Law above mentioned: it 
however visible that these names virtue and vice are 
onstantly attributed only to such actions as are in 
qratation or discredit in each country. That opinion 
r reputation is the common measure of virtue and 
ice fiHl appear to any one who considers that what 
1 one country is accounted a vice, is in another 
lought a virtue, or at least deemed innocent: yet 
very where virtue and praise, vice and blame go to- 
etfier: Virtue then is every where that which is 
lought praise-worthy. Virtue and praise are so unit- 
d that they are often called by die same name : Sunt 
m pramia laudi, Virgil. — Nihil habet natura pne" 
tantiiis qudm honestatem, quant laudem, qudm dig" 
utatem, quam decus. Cicero. Which he tells us 
ire all napies for the same diing. As nothing can 
>e more natural than to esteem that wherein every 
3Qe finds his advantage, and nothing mor^ visibly 
iidvances the general gOod of men in this world than 
^e Law of God, it is no wonder that virtue and 
pndse should every where correspoqd in a great mea- 
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sure with the unchangeable rule of right which tint 
Law establishes : — even the approbation of bad met 
is frequently right: — and inspired teachers have nobil 
feared to appeal to common repute ; ^* Whatsoew 
18 lovely. Whatsoever is of good report, if there be 
any virtue, if there be any praise, 8cc." Phil. iv. 8. ■ . 

It may be imagined that I h^ve forgotten my own 
notion of a Law, in grounding it on the consent d 
private men, who want a power to enforce it: Irat 
he is little skilled in the nature or history of man wbo 
fancies that commendation and disgrace are not«troi« 
motives on men to accommodate themselves to the 
opinions and rules of those with whom they convene; 
since he shall find that they chiefly govern men ; who 
little regard the laws of God or of the magistrate, so 
they keep themselves in reputation with their COOK 
pany. — ^Mo^t men. seldom reflect seriously on die 
Laws of God: and many of those that do^ while tb^ 
break the law, entertain hopes of future reconcilia- 
tion: the punishments of the magistrate they fie- 
quently hope to escape : but no one, havii^ the least . 
sense of a man, can bear to live in society under the 
constant ill opinion of his familiars ; and he never 
escapes . their censure if he oSenis against tbdr 
opinion. 

It is easy to observe th6 relation that any action 
hath to the rule, whether it be the fashion of the 
country^ or the will of a law-maker : the conformi^ 
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ction with the rule is called moral rec^ttide. 
e is onfy a collection of several simple ideas ; 
action may conform to the rule, it is only 
y that the simple ideas belonging to it should 
)iid to those which the law requires. If we 
rthe^ particulars of the complex idea, murder, 
1 find them to be a collection of simple ideas 
from sensation or reflection: 1st.— From re- 
on the operations of our minds> we have the 
willing, considering, purposing before hand, 
or wishing ill to another ^ and also, of Ufe, 
ption, and self motion, 2dly. From sensa- 
have the collection oj those simple sensible 
lich are to be found in a man, and of some 
thereby we put an end to perception and mb- 
he man ; all which simple ideas are compre- 
in the word murder : finding this collection of 
deas agree or disagree with the esteem of the 
I have been bred in, I call the action vir- 
' vicious ; making the will of a supreme invi-9> 
v-maker my rule, I call it good or evil, sin 
; or comparing it with the civil Law of the 
, I call it lawful or unlawful, a crime or not. 
actions are to be considered in two ways; 
3tions of simple ideas, (which I call mixed , 
such as drunkenness, lying, which are as 
ositive ideas as any of our most simple ideas ; 
;ood, bad, or indifferent ; and in this respect 
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they are relative, beii^ compared with some rule: 
thus, the challengiiig and fightiDg with a man, being 
an action distinguished from all others by particubir. . 
ideas, is called duelling; which considered in relatioii 
to the Law of God, is sin, — to the Law of FashioOi 
in some countries, valour and virtiie, — to the Mo* 
nicipal Laws of some governments, a capital cfim. 
The distinction. between the names of the positm 
mode and the relation is as obvious as in substances; 
where one name, man, signifies the thing ; and ano- 
ther father, denotes the relation. The denonuna' 
tions of actions often mislead us, when no distinctiQa 
is made between the positive idea of the action, and 
the reference it has to a rule: thus the taking from 
another his ovm without his knowledge or allowance, 
is properly called stealing; but that name commooljf 
signifying both the moral pravity of the action, and 
ib contrariety to the law, men are apt to condemn 
whatever is called stealing as an ill action : yet die 
taking away his sword from a madman to prevent 
mischief, though properly called stealing, as Aie 
name of a mixed mode, when compared vnth die 
law of God, is not a sin or transgression. All rda^ 
tions terminate in simple ideas; for when a man sajfs 
*' honey is sweeter than wax" — it is plain his thoughts 
in this relation terminate in the simple idea, sweetness. 
We have ordinarily at least as clear a notion of the 
relation as of its foundation : if I know what it is for 
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one man to be born of a womao, so do I know what 
k is for another to be bom of the same woipan ; and 
dua I have perhaps a clearer notion of a brother, 
thin I have of a birth: but relative words^ only de<p 
oodog ideas existing in men's minds, are frequently 
of uncertain signification, as men will apply them 
differently. Measuring by a wrong rule, I may 
judge amiss of the moral rectitude of an action, 
Aou^ I am not mbtaken in the relation it bears to 
Aende. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

OF CLEAB AND DISTINCT, OBSCXJBB AND 

CONFUSED IDEAS. 

Vv E shall best understand what is meant by clear 
and obscure in our ideas, by reflecting on what we 
can dear and obscure in the objects of sight. light 
img that which discovers to us visible objects, we 
t^e.tfae name of obscure to that which is not placed 
ina light sufficient to discover minutely to us the 
figure and colours which are observable 'in it: — ^in 
like nuomer our simple ideas are clear when they are 
such as the objects themselves, whence they were 
taken, did or might, in a well-ordered sensation or 
perception, present thean : while the memoiy retains 
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them diuSy and can produce them to the mind, thej 
are clear ideas ; when they want any thing of their 
original exactness, they are obscure, — Complex ideal 
are clear, when the ideas that compose them are 
clear, and in their number and order determinate vA 
certain. • 

The causes of obscurity in simple ideas seem to be 
either dull organs, or very slight and transient im- 
pressions made by the objects, or else a weakness in 
the memory, not able to retain them as received: so 
wax may be too bard to receive aa impression, too 
soft to retain it, or be impressed with a force not 
sufficient to make a clear impression. 

A char idea, then, is that whereof the mind has 
such a full and evident perception, as is received from 
an outward object operating duly on a well disposed 
organ. — A distinct idea is that wherein the mind pe^ 
ceives a di£ference from every other: — and a canfittt^ 
idea is one not sufficiently distinguishable - frtw 
another from which it ought to be different. But it 
may be said that no idea can be any other than sqdi as 
the mind perceives it to be, and thaj the very percep- 
Uon of it sufficiently distinguishes it from all others, so 
that it will be hard to find any where a confused idea.-^ 
In answer towhich, it must be observed^ that die con- 
fusion lies in the names ; distinct names being supposed 
always to denote different things. The faults wbich 
occasion confusion are chiefly these : Ckunplei ideas^ 
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(which are most liable to conRisioD) being made up of 
too few simple ones, and such only as are conunion to 
other diings; thus, he that has an idea made up of 
ample ones only, of a beast mth spots, has but a 
confused idea of a leopard ; it not being sufficiently 
fistii^uished from a lynx, and several other spotted 
beasts: — Our simple ideas being jumbled together in 
i disorderly manner ; as in a picture, where the co* 
lours make very unusual figures, which appear to 
represent no particular object, but which when placed 
in a proper light shews the colours and lines in a due 
order and proportion, so that you discover the ob- 
ject it represents : — and the using of terms with no 
precise signification, so that the same term at dif- 
ferent times stands for very different ideas. 

Where there are supposed two different ideas, 
marked by two different names, which are not as 
distinguishable as the sounds that stand for them, 
Aere never fails to be confusion: to prevent this, we 
should unite in our complex idea, as precisely as pos- 
dble, all those ingredients whereby it is differenced 
from others, and steadily apply the same name to 
them so united in a determinate number and order : 
but this not accommodating men's ease or vanity, nor 
serving any design but that of naked truth, which is 
iK)t always the thing aimed at, such exactness is ra- 
ther to be wished than hoped for. Our complex ideas 
may be very clear and distinct in one part, and very 
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obscure and confused in another : our idea of a cU- 
liaedrdn, or figure of 1000 sides, may be vjery con- 
fused, though our idea of the number may be very 
distinct; for it is plain our idea of the figure is not 
so precipe as that we could distinguish it from a fi- 
gure with 999 sides ; whereas while we confine onr 
reasoning to the number of sides, we can argue &- 
tinctly about them ; — as, that the sides pf the oM may 
be divided into two equal numbers, and not those of 
the other : but if one of these bodies was made into 
a cube, and the other into a figure of 5 sides, we 
could then distinguish them by their bare figure. Is 
our reasonings concerning Eternity, or any other In- 
finite, we are apt to involve ourselves in nubiife^ 
absurdities, for though we may have clear ideas of 
great lengths of duration, yet we- can have no predse 
idea of a duration where we suppose no end. — ht 
matter we have no clear ideas of the smallness <^ parti* 
much beyond the smallest that occur to our stfisei; . 
and so when we talk, of the infinite divisibility of 
matter, we have only clear and distinct ideas of what 
division and divisibility in general or abstractly Mt 
and of the relation of whole and part. — Nothing 
finite bears any proportion to infinite, and therefor^ 
our ideas, which are all finite> cannot bear any. 
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CHAP. XXX. 

OF BEAL AKD FANTASTICAL IDEAS. 

Ideas, according to die things which they may be 
ni])poted to i^present, are either Real, or Fantasti* 
cd: Adequatljl or Inadequate; True, orFalse.^ — 

By real ideas I mean such as have a foundation in 
nature, — such as have a f:onfonnity with the real 
!)eiiig and existence of things, or with their arche- 
Tpes. — Our simple ideas are all real; not that they 
ire im%es of things existing, for that has been shewn 
K)t to be the case, except in the primary qualities of 
Jodies ; but that they are the effects of powers in ex- 
eraal things producing in us certain sensations: and 
)ur ideas are equally real distinguishing characters, 
whether they be only constant effects, or exact re- 
semblances ; the reality lying in that steady corres- 
pondence which they have with the distinct constitu- 
ions of real, beings: whether they answer to those 
constitutions, as to causes or patterns, it matters 
^ot; it suffices that they are constantly produced by 
them. — 

I call those idesis fantastical or chimerical^ which 
^ave no foundation in nature, nor any conformity 
^vith that reality of being, to which they are tacitly 
■^eferred, as to their archetypes. Our coniplex ideas 
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being combinations of simple ideas united widef one 
general name, — -I iinvk it is plain that the mind uses 
some kind of liberty in forming them ; else how hap- 
pens it that one man's idea of gold, or justice, is dif- 
ferent from another's? the difference must be in some 
simple idea : but the question is which of those cod- 
plex ideas is real. Mixed modes and relations having 
no reality but in the mind, our ideas o^^em are real 
when they are so framed that there is a possibility of 
existing conformable to them, that is when they are 
made of consistent ideas. — Our complex ideas of 
substances are real, as far as they comprise all tbe 
simple ideas which actually exist in external «thiiigs. 
Such ideas of substances as are not conformable to 
any existing external pattern that we know of, ought 
to be considered as barely imaginary; but much 
more so, these complex ideas which contain any in- 
consistency or contradiction of parts. 



CHAP. XXXI. 



OF ADEQUATE AND INADEQUATE IDEAS. 

\ 1 call those ideas adequate, which perfectly repi«* 
sent the Archetypes from which the mind supposes 
them taken: Inadeqtmte ideas are but par^al or 
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iiK(Hiq>Ieat represeatation of tfae Archetypes to which 
they are referred. 

. All our simple ideas are adequate ; because being 
Qothii^ but the effects of certain powers in things so 
ordained as to pioduce such sensations in us, they 
cannot but be correspondent to those powers; — it is 
true that the things producing simple ideas are too often 
V) denominated, as if those ideas were themselves 
^ beings and not effects only of the things ; and 
herefore when I speak of Secondary Qualities as 
tejng^in things, or of their' Ideas, I only accommodate 
Dyself to vulgar notions, and truly signify nothing but 
(owers in things to excite certain sensations or ideas 
A us ; but the Primary Qualities of bodies we have 
eason to look on as the real modifications of matter, 
ttd the exciting causes of all our various sensations 
rom bodies. 

Our Complex ideas of modes, being voluntary col- 
ections of simple ideas put together by the mind 
mhout reference to any archetypes, cannot but be 
idequate; for they are themselves archetypes by 
^hich we rank and denominate other things, having 
Jl that perfection which the mind intended they 
hould have : thus, having the idea of a figure with 
hree sides and three angles, I cannot suppose any one 
o have a more perfect idea of the thing signified by 
be word 7 riangte, supposing it to exist. 

In our ideas <f substances, wishing to represent to 
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omwheB tbat coastitutkm on 'wbidi all dfeir proper 
ties depend, we find ourselves unable to attau te 
perfection we wish : but mixed modes and r^tiooii 
being archetypes without patterns, and so having no* 
thing to represent but'diemselves, dannot but i>e 
adequate. 

He that first put together die ideas of dange*, sb- 
sence of fear, sedate consideration and calm execit- 
tion of what ought to be done, find united them un- 
der the single name of courage, could not but ftmn 
an adequate idea, because he combined in that com- 
plex idea all the simple ideas which he intended 
should compose it: — but another person usii^ the 
word courage with an idea annexed to it different 
from that of its first author, and yet designing to 
make his idea an exact pattern of the other's, would 
so far have an inadequate idea, as the nam^^ he used 
would not be a sign of the Complex idea in the other 
man's mind. 

Ideas of substances have in the mind a double re- 
ference : Sometimes they are referred to a supposed 
real essence of each species of things : — sometimes 
they are only designed to be pictures and representa- 
tions in the mind of things that exist by ideas of those 
qualities that are discoverable in them : in both 
which ways diey are inadequate copies of those 
archetypes. 

1st, It is usual for men to make the names of sub' 
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Mmh stlmd^ for dkingt tar supposed to haEfe certaim 
nal meneeif iMfbereby they are of this or that species : 
lad names standing for nothing but the ideas that are 
t in men's minds, they niust consequently refer their ideas 
\ to such real essences^^ as to their archetypes: yet if 
:^ }0u demand what those essences are, it is plain men 
t we quite ignorant of them : whence the ideas they 
\. havfi in their mindsy being referred to real essences 
18 to unknown archetypes, are so far from being ade- 
^te that they cannot be sup'posed to be any repre- 
I sentadons of them at all. Our complex ideas of sub^ 
sconces are certain collections of simple idea3 con- 
I standy observed to exist together; but such a com- 
plex idea cannot be the real essence of any substance ; 
for then the properties we discover in the body would 
depend on that complex idea and be deducible from 
, It, and their necessary connexion with it be knovm ; 
just as all properties of a triangle depend on, and (as 
fiur as they are discoverable) are deducible from tlie 
complex idea of three lines including a space : — but 
in our complex ideas of substances no such ideas are 
contained, on which all the other qualities fonnd in 
them depend. The common idea men have of iron 
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IS a body of a certain colour, weight and hardness; 
^ a property they consider belonging to it is malle- 
dbleness: but this property has no necessary con- 
**exion with that complex idea, or any part of it ; 
^^d there is no more reason to think that malleable* 
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ness depends on its colour, weight, and hardoeoy 
dian thatthese qualities depend on its maU^bleoesB. 
The farthest I can ga then, is only to presume tint 
the real essence of a body, or that internal constitn- 
fion on which its qualities depend, is npdiii^ bat 
the figure, size, and connexion of its solid parts* 

£dly, Those who neglect the . useless supppsi^n 
of unknown real essences, and endeavour to copy 
substances by putting together the simple ideas which 
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make up x)ur complex ideas of them, do not ar- 
rive at perfectly adequate ideas of them, because the 
copies never exactly and fiilly contain all that is to 
be found in their archetypes ; and, besides, wishing 
to make their specific names as clear and as little 
cumbersome as possible, they only combine a few 
of those simple ideas which they know are to be 
found in them : — so that as we never can know all 
the powers that are in any one body, our Idea of a 
substance can never be adequate, or made up of a 
collection of all its properties.— rWhoever first met 
with a lump of gold could not rationally suppose Aat 
its bulk and figure depend on its essence ; these Aea 
did not go into his idea of that species of body ; its 
peculiar weight, and colour were perhaps the first 
qualities he put into his idea of the Species : now 
these are both but powers, the one producing the 
idea of yellow, and the other of its outweighing a 
body of equal bulk put into a pair of equal scides! 
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-HmoAer may have added to these the ideas of fusi- 
bility aod fixedness, two passive powers in relation to 
die operation of fire upon it; — and another tliose 
of ductility and solubility in aqua regia. But no 
one who has considered the properties of bodies in 
general, or of this in particular, can doubt that gold 
has infinite other properties as inseparable from its 
internal constitution, as its colour and weight. 

Our simple ideas-then, or ideas of the powers of 
tilings are copies, but adequate ; — Our complex ideas, 
or ideas of substances, are also copies, but inade^ 
quate;— ^ur ideas of modes and relations are arche- 
types, and so cannot but be adequate. 



CHAP. XXXII, 

OP TRl}£ AND FALSE IDEAS. 

Though Truth and Falshood belong hi pro- 
priety of speech only to propositions, yet ideas (with 
some deviation from the strict signification of the 
word) are often termed true or false* Ideas being 
only appearances or perceptions in our minds cannot, 
any more than the names of thii^s, be properly call- 
ed true or false: but when the mind has passed some 
judgment on its ideas, that is, has affirmed or denied 
something of them, then in popular language we call 
Aem true or false. 
Ideas may be called true or false according as they 
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are justly or not referred to things widr wUeK wft 
suppose them conformable ; as 1st, when the miDd 
supposes any one of its ideas conformaMe to diat h 
another man*s mind, called by the same' common 
name : Sdly, When it supposes any idea conformable 
to some real existence : Sdly, When it supposes uf 
idea to comprehend the real constitution or essence of 
any thing. 

The mind makes these suppositions chiefly con- 
cerning its abstract complex ideas ; for its great bu- 
siness being knowledge, in order to make each per- 
ception the more comprehensive, the mind bimb 
things up into bundles, and ranks them into sorts; so 
that whatever knowledge it gets of any one, it may 
with assurance extend to all of that sort ; for this rea- 
son we collect thii^s, under comprehensive ideas with 
names annexed to them, into Genera and Species, 
i. e. Kinds and Sorts. — 

Simple ideas are least of all liable to be false ; be- 
cause a man may easily learn what those simple ideas 
are which the names in common use stand for, by 
referring them to external objects. Complex ideas 
are much more liable to be false ; and those of mix- 
ed modes more than those of substances ; for some 
few remarkable sensible qualities serve ordinarily to 
distinguish substances ; but it is not so easy to deter- 
mine of several actions, whether they are to be call- 
ed Jfistice or Cruelty, Liberality or Prodigality: and 
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the reason of thb seema to be, that we have no sen* 
sible standard any where, but only the definition of 
die name, so that we can only refer our ideas to the 
id^ of those who are thought to use those names in 
tbe most proper signification. 

Our simple ideas, being barely such perceptions at 
the powers of external objects produce in us, cannot 
be false : nor does it signify whether the mind believes 
these ideas to be in the things themselves or not ; 
Vueness being equally a mark of distinction in a vio- 
let, whether we suppose the idea of blue to be in the 
^det itself or only in our mind. — Even though the 
same object should produce di£ferent ideas in some 
inen's minds, yet to each man his idea would be equal- 
ly true, provided the same object always produced 
t])« same idea ; because he would be able to distin- 
fpMk .things for his own use, and the only falshood 
vvould be in the names he might apply to communi- 
^te his ideas to others : I am however apt to think 
liat the ideas produced by any object in different 
lien's minds are most commonly veiy nearly and un- 
liscemibly alike. — Neither can our complex ideas of 
nodes be false ; for they are purely arbitrary : thus, 
he idea of a man who will not afford himself such 
neat, ^rink, cloathing, and other conveniences of 
ife, as his riches would supply, and his station re- 
juires, is not a false one, but represents an action 
either as 1 find o» imagine it; though when I give 
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the name Frugality or Virtue to this conduct, it may 
be called a false idea, if it be supposed agreeii^ ^fith 
that idea to which the n'ajne frugality properly be- 
longs, or, conformable to that Law which is the 
standard of virtue and vice. Our complex ideas of 
substances, being all referred to patterns in things 
themselves, may be false : 1st, when we put toge- 
ther simple ideas, which in the real existence of diings 
have no union ; as when to the shape and size of a ^ 
horse we join the barking of a dog : fidly, when from 
any collection of simple ideas which always esast to- 
gether, we separate any simple idea which is constant- 
ly joined with them; as when to extension, solidity, 
fusibility, the peculiar weight and colour of gold, 
imy one adds the Idea of less fixedness than is 
in lead or copper : but should any one leave out alto- 
gether the idea of fixedness, I think hit complex 
idea ought rather to be cdJledimpeffect or huuleqmte 
ik^^n false; for though it does not contain all the sim- 
ple ideas united in the nature of gold, yet it puts to- 
gether none but what really exist. 

Though in compliance with die ordinary way of 
speaking, I have shewn in what sense and upon what 
ground our Ideas may be sometimes called True or 
False, yet if we will look a little nearer into the mat- 
ter in all cases where any idea is called true or false, 
it is soxnejiulgment, (that the mind makiss or b sup- 
' posed to make) that is true or false : for Truth and 
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1 bebg never without some affirmation or ne- 
cpVess or tacit, it is not to be found but where 
joined or separated according to the agree- 
disagreement of the things they stand for* 
igus we chiefly use are either Ideas or Words, 
th we make' either mental or verbal propo- 
and Truth lies in so Joining or separatii^ 
iresentatives as the things they stand for agree 
se : Our ideas then, whether conformable or 
i existence of things, ot to ideas in the minds 
i, canrot properly for this alone be called 
ce they must represent something. But the 
is, 1st, when we falsely suppose our ideas to 
th those of other men signified by the saoEie 
dly, when we make a complex idea out of 
int simple ones, and suppose it to i^ree with 
1 existence : Sdly, when we suppose an in- 
complex idea to be adequate : 4dily, when 
»se any complex idea to express the real es- 
things. — ^Upon the whole, I thiidc our ideas, 
d with respect to names, or to the reaUty of 
ay more properly be called rigM or wrong, 
Of false. 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 

OF THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 

VV E are apt enough to discover and condemn die 
extravagancies of other men in their opinions, reason* 
ings, and actions; though we are ahnost always blind 
to much greater faults of a similar nature in oursehes* 
This does not proceed whoUy from self-love ; for iih 
genuous men are frequentljr guilty of it It is usually 
attributed to education and prejudice ; for the most 
part truly, though that does not show distincdy 
whence the disease arises. Education is often n^- 
ly assigned the cause; and Prejudice is a good gene- 
ral name for the thing itself; but we must look far- 
ther for the original cause of this sort of ^madness; 
which though a harsh name, is really the proper one 
for this Opposition to Reason. 

There is scarcely a man so free from it, as that, 
if he was to argu^ or act usually as he does occasioiiF 
ally, (even when not under the powear of unmly pas* 
sion) he would not be thought fitter for Bedlam thaa 
civil conversation : and indeed enquiring by the bye 
into the nature of madness, I found it to spring from 
the very same root as the unreasonableness we are 
here speaking of. Some of our ideas have a natu- 
ral connection with one another ; and it is the office 



and excellence of our reason to keep them united in 
that correspondence M4iich is founded in their pecu- 
Uar beings* There is another connexion of ideas 
^dly owii^ to chance or custom : ideas in them- 
selves not at all related come to be so united in some 
o^'s minds, that one no sooner comes into the un- 
deretanding than its associate appears with it; and 
when there are more than two so united, the whole 
Kt always shew diemselves together. This combi* 
nation of ideas is either voluntary or casual ; and 
so varies in different men according to their diBS^rence 
of iaclination, education, interest, &c. 

Custom settles habits of thinking in the Under* 
^taiidii^, as well as of determining in the will, and 
of moving in the body ; all which seem to be but 
trains of motion in the ^ninud spirits, which ^hen ^ 
oiKre set a going continue in the same track they have 
been used to, till the motion becomes easy, and as 
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It were natiu^. As far as we can comprehend 
^Unking, thus ideas seem to be produced in our 
nainds; or if not, this .may serve to explain their foU 
lowing one another in an habitual train, when once 
put into a certain track, as well as it does to explain 
w*ch motions of the body* A musician used to any 
^ne will find the ideas of the notes follow one ano- 
"^er,'and his fingers strike the keys orderly, without 
^y care or attention. To such associations of ideas 
ttiay be attributed most of the Sympathies and Anti« 
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I>athie8 observable in men, which work as strongly) ' 
and produce as regular effects as if they were natu* 
ral ; and are therefore called so, though at first &q 
had no other original than the accidental connexion 
of two ideas, which either the strength of the fint 
impression, or future indulgence so united> that they 
afterwards appear in the mind as one idea. Some of 
our antipathies indeed are truly natural, depending 
on our original constitution, and bom with us : but 
many, which we think natural, might be traced to 
early impressions of which we took no notice. The 
name of Honey excites inunediately ideas of dislike 
' and sickness in the mind of a grown person who bas 
been surfeited with it ;- but then he knows the origin 
of this indisposition : had it been given him when 
a child, the same effects would have followed, 
but he would have mistaken the cause, and coun- 
ted the antipathy natural. — I do not mention this 
for the purpose of distinguishing nicely between 
natural and acquired antipathies, but to prevent 
the undue connexion of ideas in the minds of 
young people, who are most susceptible of laitiif 
impressions; and thb connexion of ideas tends 
more than any thing to give a wrong bias to 
our natural and moral actions, to our passions, rea- 
sonings, and notions. — The idea of Goblins has no 
more connexion with darkness than .light; but if you 
once raise the two ideas together in the mind of & 
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child; he may never be ablie to separate them so long 
as he lives. A man receives an injury from another^ 
and associates so strongly the ideas of the man and 
die pain he suffered from him^ that he scarcely dis- 
tinguishes them, but has as much an aversion for the 
(me as th^ other : dius slight occasions often beget 
hatreds and continue quarrels. — A man suffers pain 
HI a certain place^ and though these ideas have in na- 
ture no connexion, yet the idea of the place brings 
with it thdt of the pain, and he can as little bear the 
One as the other. 

Reason cannot relieve us from the effects of this 
combination; and Time cures certain affections 
which Reason cannot prevail "over. When the death 
t>f a child has destroyed the comfort of its mother^ 
9ie consolations of reason are vain, till Time has 
separated the idea of the enjoyment and its loss from 
lie idea of the child returning to her memory : and 
lierefore some, in whom the union of these ideas is 
never dissolved, carry an incurable sorrow to their 
^ves. 

A Gentleman; who had been cured of madness by 
a very severe operation, owned the cure to be the 
^eatest obligation he could have received, but could 
never bear the sight of the operator. Many children 
BO associate the pain of correction with a book at 
school, that that book ever after is their aversion. 
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Many other instances of the power of the 
association of Ideas to render things di^us 
be enumerated. < 

Intellectual habits thus contracted are n 
quent and powerful^ though less observed 
torn, from the very childhood^ have joi; 
and shape to the idea of God^ and what 
will that mind be liable to about the deity ! 
idea of Infallibility be inseparably joined t 
son, and the existence of one body in twc 
the same time shall be believed whenever 1 
it. Some such wrong and unnatural comb 
ideas will be found to establish the irrecon< 
positicm between different sects of philo: 
religion : for we must allows some of them 
pursue truth sincerely : some independent 
of no alliance to one another must be so 
their minds b^ education, custom, and th 
din of their party, that they always appeal 
and operate like one idea. This gives se: 
goifi, demonstration to absurdities, and con 
nonsense ; and is die foundation of the g 
had almost said of all the) errors in the \ 
is at least the most dangerous one, since 
men from seeing and examining. 

Having thus given an account of oui 
intended to shew immediately the use mad 
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Understandii^y but J now find that there 
lose a connexion between ideas and words, 
is impossible to speak clearly of our know- 
[which all consists in propositions) without 
!)sidering the nature, use, and signification of 
8^. 
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BOOK ni. 



CHAP. I. 

4 

I 

OF WOBDS, OR LANGUAGE IN GENERAL. 

(jrOD designing man for a sociable creature, bd 
by inclination and necessity, gave him language ' 
the great instrument and conmion tie of sodel 
Man therefore had by nature organs fit to frame i 
ticulate sounds^ or words: but as these are not sui 
cient for language, he is enabled to use these som 
as signs of internal conceptions ; so that the ideas 
men's minds may be mutually communicated. 1 
did not this render \vords sufficiently useful : sou 
must not only be the signs of ideas, but must co 
prehend several particular ideas ; for to denote ev 
particular thing bjf a distinct name would multi 
words so as to perplex their use : wherefore gen< 
tenns were invented to make one word denot 
multitude of particular existencies. This adv 
tageous use of signs was obtained only by the difi 
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«iice of die ideas tbey were made signs of. Some 
words, instead of denoting any ideas, denote tfie ab- 
sence of many or all ideas ; as in Latin nihil ; — in En« 
glisi^ Ignorance, barrenness: We cannot properly say 
that these negative or privative words signify no ideas, 
for then they would be insignificant sounds ; but relate 
ing to positive ideas, they denote their absence. — It 
may lead us a little towards the original of all our 
knowledge to remark the great dependance of our 
words on common sensible ideas ; — how words deriv- 
ed from obvious ^nsible ideas are transferr^ to more 
abstruse significations, and denote actions and notions 
^ite removed firom sense : thus the words, imagine, 
^fpprshtndy compreheTid, conceive^ disgust, disturb- 
Offce, tranquillity, are taken from the operations of 
Mnble things, and applied to modes of thinking. 
The primai7 signification of spirit is breath, of an- 
S^l a messenger: and doubtless, in all languages, 
names standing for things that fall not under the no- 
tice of our senses originated in sensible ideas. — 
Hence we may guess what kind of notions they were 
which filled the minds of the beginners of languages ; 
and how nature, even in the naming of things, sug- 
S^ed to men unawares the originals and, principles 
^f all their knowledge. — From sensible objects men ; 
borrowed words to express the operations of their 
n^inds; and these being the only ^ources of their 
^as, they were furnished with all the materials of 
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knowledge. — But to understand better the use and 
force of language as subservient to knowledge; ve 
shall consider ; 1st — ^To what, in the use of hn- 
guage, names are immediately applied : 2dly — Since 
all; except proper names, are general, we must con- 
sider what the sorts and kinds, that is the Species and 
Genera of things are, wherein diey consist, and. how 
they come to be made. — By these mesaas, we shall 
the better discover the r^ht use of words, — the natu- 
ral advantages and defects of language, — and the re- 
medies that ought to be used for avoiding the incon- 
veniencies of obscurity or uncertainty in the significa- 
tion of words; without which it is impossible to 
discourse with any clearness or order concemiog 
knowledge: for knowledge being conversant about 
propositions, and those most commonly uoiversal 
ones, has greater connexion with words than perhaps 
is suspected. 



CHAP. II. 



OF THE SIGNIFICATION OF WORDS. 

1 HE comfort and advantage of society depending 
on the communication of thoughts, in order to mak^ 
them known, some external sensible signs were Bece5^ 
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sary. To do this fully and quickly nothing was so fit 
as those articulate sounds which man finds himself 
able to make widi so much ease and variety. Though 
words are by nature so well adapted to be tlie signs 
of ideas, yet the connexion between tliem is arbitra* 
ly, not natural, otherwise there would be but one 
huguage amongst men. The use of words being 
dther to record our thoughts' for own purposes, dr 
to commuilicate them to others, they represent in 
their primary signification, only the ideas of him 
who uses them, however imperfectly his ideas may 
have been ^ formed from things themselves. Words 
that are insignificant are signs of nothing. A child 
Dodcing nothing in a substance called Gold but tho 
jfeHow colour, applies the word Gold only to his own 
idea of that colour ; and therefore calls the same 
colour in a peacock's tail Gold : another adds great 
c^eight to the colour ; and another adds fusibility and 
malleability to these: the word Gold equally ex- 
presses the idea of each person, but in each case de- 
motes a diflFerent idea. — ^Though words can imme- 
diately signify nothing but the ideas in the mind of 
he speaker, yet men secretly refer them to two other 
hings : 1st, to the ideas in other men's minds ; and '2dly, 
the reality of things. - Men generally use words 
^thout examination in the common acceptation, and 
'iippose them associated with ideas precisely the 
^ame in the minds of tliose they address : — and fre-^ 
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quently wish to express not merely their ownideas, 
but the reality of things, and thus introduce obsco- 
ritj and confusion into the signification of words.—' 
By constant use there is such a connexion between 
certam sounds, and the ideas they stand for, that the 
objects themselves could hardly excite their ideas 
more readily. This is manifest in all qualitieB and 
substances that are obvious and familia|r to us* — ^We 
learn many words, from their constant use, 'before 
we know the ideas they stand for; and indeed men, 
not careful to setde their signification, too^ofitnset 
their thoughts more on words than things : but w<^ 
are only of use so far as there is a constant con- 
nexion between the sound and the idea* — ^That 
words have no natural connexion with ideas^ but are 
quite of arbitrary imposition, is evident firom tbeir 
so often failing to excite in others the ideas we make 
them the signs of. * ' 



CHAP. III. 



OF GENERAL TERMS. 



j\LL things that exist being particulars, it may be 
thought reasonable that words in their signification 
should be so too. Yet the greatest part of words 
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in aU Ittiguages are general terms; which has not 
been the effect of neglect or chance, but of reason 
and necessity. It is impossible and useless to give 
each thing a distinct name : for in the ajqplication of 
names to things, the mind must have distinct ideas of 
things, and retain the peculiar appropriation of each 
luune to its idea ; but it is out of the power of hu- 
mm capacity to frame and retain distinct ideas of 
each particulai* thing. Besides, should any one apply 
distinct names to his ideas of particular things, he 
would not be understood, because these nanies would 
not excite the same ideas in those who were unac- 
quainted with each dbdnct object. But, supposing 
it possible, it would not be of any great use in the ad- 
vancement of knowledge; which though founded in 
particulars, enlarges itself by general views, towhi(:h 
things reduced into sorts under general names are 
properly subservient. Use requires these names, and 
the mind can contain them : yet where convenience 
demands it, as m the human species, men having 
most to do with men, each particular object obtains 
a distinct denomination. Hence cities, rivers, moun- 
tains, and frequently horses, &c. have particular 
names. — We must next inquire how general terms 
are made, or where we find those general natures 
they represei^t. Words become general, by being 
made the signs of general ideas: and ideas become' 
general, by separating from them the circumstances 
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of Time, Place, and any other ideas that may deter- 
mine them to this or that particular existence. By 
this y/SLy of Abstraction they are made capable of 
representing more individuals than one; each of 
which, having in it a conformity to that abstract idea, 
is (as we say) of that sort. Nothing is more evident 
than that the ideas of children are all particular :— 
the Ideas and names of Nurse and Manuna are by 
them confined to individuals : when afterwards they 
observe many resemblances between the persons they 
have been used to and others, they frame an idea com- 
prehending those particulars of agreement, and give 
it the name of man : thus they have a general name 
and a general idea: — wherein they invent nothii^ 
but only le^ve out of their complex ideas of Peter 
and James, Mary and Jane, what is peculiar to each, 
and retain what is common to all. — In the same way, 
observing several things to agree with and differ from 
man in certain qualities, they unite their similar qua- 
lities into one idea ; thus, by leaving out the shape 
and some other properties signified by tlie name man, 
and retaining only a body with life, sense, and spon- 
taneous motion, they give to this more general idea 
the name animal. So the mind proceeds to form 
those universal terms which stand for any of our ideas 
whatever, as beings thhig : In short, the whole mys- 
tery of Gjenera and Species, so justly disregarded 
out of the schools, is nothing else but abstract ideas 
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more or less compnehensive, with names annexed f o 
diem; in all which invariably, every more general 
term stands for such an idea as is but a part of any 
of those contained under it. — ^This may shew us the 
reason why in the defining of words, (which is no- 
tiling but declaring their signification) we make use 
of the genus^ or next general word that cqmprehends 
it : this is not out of necessity, but sometimes to save 
the labour of enumerating the several simple ideas, 
and sometimes to conceal our ignorance. Though 
defining by the genus and differentia be the* shortest 
way, yet it is not the only, and perhaps not the best 
way. A definition should enumerate those simple 
ideas that are combined in the signification of the 
term defined : and if instead of such enumeration we 
use the next general term, it is only for the sake of 
dispatch. I have no doubt but the definition of the 
term man^ " a solid extended substance, having life, 
sense, spontaneous motion, and the faculty of rea^ 
s(m," would convey as clear an idea as the definition^ 
" a rational animal" Languages are noj; always so 
logically made, as that every complex term can have 
its signification exactly expressed by others; or else 
those who made this rule have done ill to give us so 
few definitions conformable to it. 

Generality and universality belong not to things, but 
are mere creatures of the Understanding, made for 
ifi use^ and only concern signs, whether words or 

H 3 
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ideas. All things are particular in their existence, 
even those words and ideas which in their sigoifica- 
tion are general : for the signification they haveisnoduDg 
but a relation added to them by the mind. — General 
words only signify sorts of things, being the. signs of 
abstract ideas : and the essences of the sorts ofthinff 
are nothing but these abstract ideas. — Classii^ the 
sorts of things then is the workmanship of the un- 
derstandingy which makes those abstract or general 
ideas. — I mean not to deny that nature forms several 
things alike, (for nothing is .more obvious, especially 
in the races of animals) but to class them under gene- 
ral names according to their similitude is the* work of 
the mind. We shall never be able to keep, the spe- 
cies of things distinct, if we recur to supposed real 
essences, instead of determining them by our abstract 
ideas. — No one will wonder that I consider these es^ 
sences or abstract ideas as artificial, who considers 
what different collections of simple ideas they denote 
in the minds of different men, even in the case of 
substances, where these ideas seem to be taken from 
the things themselves. But since the essences of 
things are thought by some, (and not without reason) 
to be wholly unknown, we will consider the several 
significations of the word €5sem:e.-r-lst. The proper 
original signification of the word (as is evident from 
the formation of it) is the being of any thing, where- 
by it 19 what it is: thus the internal constitulion of 
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ings^ whereon their discoverable qualities depend/ 
ay be called their essence, ^'dly, the most familiar 
\e of the word essence is its application to the ar* 
Scial constitution of genus and species; and then, it 
3notes that abstract idea with which any class of 
lii^ agrees. — 

These two sorts of Essences may be termed real 
id nominal. 

The name of any kind or sort of things always ex- 
resses the nominal essence. — -Concerning the real 
)sence of substances there are two opinions. Some 
se the word essence for they know not what ; and 
ippose a certain number of essences, according to 
'hich all natural things are made, and of which each 
artakes, so as to be of this or that species. Others, 
tore rationally, suppose all natural things to have a 
3al but unkno\vn constitution of their insensible 
arts, whence are derived those sensible qualities by 
rhich we distinguish them into sorts. The former 
f these notions has, I thiiik, very much perplexed 
ie\nowledge of natural things. The frequent pro- 
uction of monsters in all the species of animals is 

difficulty that cannot consist with this hypothesis ; 
ince it is as impossible that two things, partaking of 
lie same real essence, should have different proper- 
les, as that the properties of two circles should be 
lifferent. Besides, the supposition of unknown es- 
ences is so wholly useless, as. to be a sufficient reason 
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f(^x our rejecting it, and 'contentii^ ourselves widi 
such essences as come within the reach of our know- 
ledge; which, when seriously considered, will. be 
found to be nodiing else than those abstract complet 
ideas, to which we have annexed distinct general 
names. The real and nominal essence is the same m 
simple ideas and modes, but different in substances: 
thus, a figure including a space between three tines ii 
the real as well as nominal essence of a triangle ; it 
being not only the abstract idea to which the general 
name is annexed, but the very being of the thing itself 
that foundation from which all its properties flow.— 
Whereas the two essences of the ring on my filler art 
apparently different: for the real constitution of its 
inseparable parts, (on which depend the properties of 
colour, weight, fusibility, &c.) makes it Gold ; which 
name is therefore its nominal essence. — We are told that 
essences are all ingenerable and incorruptible: now 
this cannot be true of the real constitutions of things, 
which begin and perish with the things themselves: 
for all things that exi3t, except their author, are liable 
to change. ' What is grass to day, is to-morrow the 
flesh of a sheep, and soon becomes part of a man, 
where it is evident that the real essence perishes with 
e^ch change. 

But essences considered as Ideas established in the 
mind with names annexed, are supposed to remain 
the same, whatever mutations the particular substances 
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ire liable to,-«The ideas t>f man and horse remaitf 
iie same whatever chainge the species may undergo ; 
10 that the esiience of a species may remain safe and 
ntire without the existence of one individual of the 
ind. Were there now no circle actually existing in 
he world, the idea annexed to the name would not 
ease to be what it is, and to shew what figure has a 
ight to the name Circle. Though there had never 
»een in nature such a beast as an Vnicornf yet sup- 
posing the name to denote a complex abstract idea 
bat has no inconsistency in itself, the essence of an 
inicom is as intelligible, and the idea as permanent 
s that of a man. Hence it is evident that the doc- 
tine of the immutability of essences proves them to 
)e only abstract ideas ; and is founded on the relation 
established between them and certain sounds as signs 
)f them ; which will always be true^ as long as the 
lame name can have the same signification. 



CHAP. IV. 



OP THE NAMES OF SIMPLE IDEAS. 

All words signify immediately only the ideas in 
he n^ind of the speaker: but the names of siqiple 
deas, mixed modeS; (under which I comprise rela- 
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tions) and natural substances^ have each something 
peculiar.— 

Isty The names of simple ideas and of substances 
intimate some real existence as their pattern; but the 
names of mixed modes terhiinate in our ideas, ^dlj, 
The names of simple ideas and of modes always ag- 
nify the real as well as nominial essence of their Spe- 
cies ; but the names of natural substances, rarely if 
ever, signify more than the nominal essence. Sdly, 
The names of simple ideas are not capable of any 
definition ; the names of all complex ideas are. — No 
one^ that I know, has yet noticed what words are, 
and what are not capable of a definition : and the 
want of this seems to have occasioned great wrangling 
and obscurity in men's discourses : some requiring 
definitions of terms that cannot be defined; and 
others contenting themselves with an explication 
made by a more general word and its restrictitMi, (or 
to speak in terms of art, by a genus and difference). 
I need, not trouble myself to prove that, if the «^enDS 
of one definition were still to be defined by others, 
the process would be infinite : but I shall shew from 
the nature of ideas and the signification of words, 
why some names can ahd others cannot be defined, 
and which they are. — 1 think it is agreed, that a cfe- 
finition is the shewing the meaning pf one term by 
others not synonimous. The names then of simple 
ideas only are incapable of definition; and for this 



ion : the several terms of a definition signifying 
^ral ideasy they can by no means altogether re- 
cent an idea which has no composition at ail.— « 
I not observing of this difference in our ideas and 
r names has produced that eminent trifling in the 
)olsy. which you may observe in their definitions 
few simple ideas. What more exquisite jargon 

I their definition of motion, — '* the act of a being \ 
orrery as far forth as inpowerV^ The atomists 
leir definition *^ a passage from outplace to ano^ 
*" translate rather than define; for passage and 
ion are synonimous. The Cartesian definition is 

much better : — " the successive application of 
parts of the superficies of one body to those of 
ther^ No definition of light, however exact^ 
Id communicate the Idea of Light to a man bom 
d: nor would the idea of the cause of light^ 
igh never so accurate, give us the idea of light 
f, as a perception ; any more thap tlie idea of the 
re and motion of a sharp piece of steel would 
: us the idea of that pain which it is abid to cause. 

the cause of any sensation and the sensation itself 

II the simple ideas of one sense, are two ideas as 
^ent as can be : and therefore the Cartesians dis- 
uish very rightly between light itself as a cause, 
the sensation it produces. — To attempt to pro- 
8 simple ideas by sounds only is to endeavour to 
Le the ears do the ofiice of all the odier senses : 
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ft sort of Philosophy worthy only of Sancbo Paaca^ 
who had the faculty to see Dulcinea by hearsay. It 
is quite otherwise in complex ideas ; which may be 
luade intelligible by definition to a man who possessei 
all the simple ideas that compose them. Thus the word 
Statue may be explained to a blind man by other 
words, when Picture cannot; because liis senses have 
given him the idea of figure, but not of colours.— 
Though the names of simple idoas cannot be defined, 
yet they are the least doubtful ; because standing only 
for a simple perception, men generally agree m their 
signification. There is neither a multiplicity of simple 
ideas to be put together, which makes the names of 
mixed modes doubtful ; nor a supposed essence, with 
an uncertain number of properties depending on it, 
which makes the difficulty in the names of substances. 
Simple ideas have bul few ascents (m lined predicU' 
mentali, that is,) from the lowest species to the 
highest genus; for the lowest species being but one 
simple idea, nothing can be left out of it, so that it 
shall agree with some other simple idea in a common 
name. Nothing can be left out of the ideas of white 
and red to make them agree in appearance^ and so 
have a common name: but the complex idea oiman, 
leaving out his rationality, agrees with brute m the 
more general idea and name of animal. When, to 
avoid enumerations, men would comprehend several 
simple ideas under one name, they use a word which 
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denotes the mode of xicquiring them : for to compre^ 
bend white, red, and yellow under the name colour , 
signifies that such ideas are acquired by the «ght. 
But to comprehend both colours, sounds, and the 
like simple ideas under a more general term, they 
use a word which' signifies all such as we acquire by 
only one sense ; and so the general term quality, in 
its ordinary acceptation, comprises colours, sounds, 
tastes^ smells, and tangible qualities, with distinction 
from extension, number, motion, pleasure and pain, 
which make impressions on the mind^ and introduce 
their ideas by more senses than one, — ^The names of 
mixed modes stand for ideas perfectly arbitrary: those 
yf substances refer to a pattern, but with some lati- 
aide : those of simple ideas are exact copies. — ^The 
lames of simple modes differ little from those of 
iimple ideas. 



CHAP. V. 



)F THE NAMES OF MIXED MOOES AND RELA- 
TIONS. 

ViIXED modes differ from simple ideas in this 
espect, that the abi^tract ideas (or, if you please, 
he essences) of the several species of tkem ara 
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made by the understandii^ ; ivhereas the mmd re- 
ceives all its simple ideas from external thii^ ope- 
rating upon it^ and cannot make diem arbitrari^. 
The complex ideas of mixed modes too are not, 
like those of substances, examined by the, real exist* 
ence of things ; but are made out of a collection of 
simple ideas ; and that collection, considered as one 
idea, is the archetype, — ^The mind then proceeds 
thus : — it chuses a certain number — gives them coor 
nection, and makes them into one idea — ^and ties 
them together by a name. — Who can doubt that the 
ideas of sacrilege and adultery might be framed 
in the mind, receive names, and so these species of 
mixed modes be constituted, before either of them 
^as ever committed ; and that we could reason about 
them as well when they only existed in the under- 
standing, as now when they are become facts? 
Have not Law-makers often made Laws about spe- 
cies of actions which were only the creatures of their 
own understandings ^ I thuik no one can deny that 
the resurrection, was. a species of mixed modes in 
the mind, before it' really existed. What greater 
connexion in nature has the idea of killitig y/^ 
that of father, than with that of neighbour, that it 
should be the essence of a distinct species called 
Parricide ^if Though these mixed modes are made 
by the free choice of the mind, pursmng its own 
ends, they are not made withwt reasoa^ and at ran- 



but m the great ute of language is to signUy 
il conceptions by short sounds, m«n have only 
sgard to such combinations as were most useful, 
xierate skill in different languages will easily 

us of the truth of this ; it bemg so obvious to 
re many words in one langu^e whidi have 
corresponding to them in anodier. — ^This plain«> 
ws that those of one country, by their customs 
Banner of life, have found occHsion to make 
1 complex ideas, which others have never col<» 
1 into specific ideas. — ^The ideas a Roman af* 
to his names of hour, foot, md pound, are 
different fix>m those of an Englishman: and 

more so is this the case in more abstract ideas, 
as generally make up moral discourses.-^-There 

no connexion in nature between the parts of 
complex ideas, the combination is presented by 
lame : .for essences and species are not real es- 
hed things in nature : — but though in the spe- 
of corporeal substances it be the mind that 
s the nominal essence, yet since the ideas com- 
. are supposed to have an union in nature, they 
onsidered as distinct species, independent of any 
ition of the mind. When we speak of justice or 
tude, we frame to ourselves no imagination of .any 
existmg : and hence, I think, it is, that the essences 
le species of mixed modes are called notions, as 
rtaioing peculiarily.to the under8tandiiig.*-<^Thei| 
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being made by the mind without patterns makes the 
complex ideas of mixed modes more compounded 
than those of substances : thus, how many kidepen- 
dent ideas of persons, habits, tapers^ orders, mo- 
tions, sounds, does the name procession excite ? and 
being arbitrary too, they are always true; because 
the real and nominal essence are the same. — For the 
same reason also, their names are generally learnt 
before the ideas they stand for are perfectly known; 
though in the beginning of lai^uages it was neces- 
sary to have the idea before one used the name. Wbtt 
one of a thousand ever frames the abstract ideas of 
glory or ambition before he has heard the names of 
them?— What I have said of mixed modes is in ge- 
neral so, applicable to relations, that I shall not enlaifi 
on them. 



CHAP. VI. 



OF THE NAMES OF SUBSTANCES. 

1 HE comiaon names pf substances, as well as other 
general terms, stand for sorts; that is, denote a com- 
mon nature in several substances, capable of being 
comprehended in one conception. The measure and 
boundary of each sort or species; by which it is dis- 
tinguished from others, is what we call its essence* 
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The only essence we know in natural substances is the 
abstract idea essential to each sort ; and we call it 
the nominal esserice, to distinguish it from a supposed 
indiscoverable constitution of the parts of bodies, 
(called the real essence) in which the sensible qualities 
inhere. 

Had we such a knowledge of that constitution of 
man, from which his faculties of motion, sensation, 
reasoning, and other powers flow, and on which his 
so regular shape depends, as 'tis possible angeb have, 
and 'tits certain his maker has, we should have a 
quite other idea of his essence than what is con- 
tained in our definition of his species. 

We have no idea of any thing essential to individuals. 
*Tis necessary for me to be as I am ; God and Na- 
ture h^s made me so ; but there is notliihg I have 
is essential to me : — an accident or disease may very 
much alter my colour or shape ; a fever or fall may 
take away my reason or memory, or both ; and an 
apoplexy leave neither sense nor understanding, no, 
Dor life : — other creatures of my shape may be made 
with more and better, or fewer and worse faculties 
than I have ; and others may have reason and sense 
in a shape and body very different from mine. 
None of these are essential to the one or the other, 
or to any individual whatsoever, till the mind refers it 
to some sort of things ; and then presently, accord-^ 
ing to the abstract idea of that sort, something is 
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found essential. Shoutd there be found a parcel <tf 
matter having all the qualitieis of iron, except obe(& 
ence to the loadstone, would any one 'question 
whether it wanted any thing essential. 

Without some abstract idea, considered as tbci 
essence of a sort of things^ particular beings regard^ 
ed merely in themselves will be found to have all 
their qualities equally essential. Eiren the real th 
sence supposes a species ; for being that constitution 
On which the properties depend, it necessarily im* 
pMes a sort of things ; properties belonging only to 
sorts, and not to individuals. Indeed, as to real es- 
sences of substances, we only suppose their beii^ 
without precisely knowing what they are. The no- 
rninal essence determines die species : for that is all 
that the names of things can denote : since we find 
many of the individuals that are ranked into one sort, 
called by one common name, and so considered as 
one species, possessing qualities as £u: different 
from one another, as from others which are ac» 
counted specifically different. — ^This is obvious to 
all who have much experience in natural bodies. 
There is not so eontemptible a plant or animal that 
does not confound the most enlarged understanding t 
the ^miliar use of things about us cures our wonder^ 
but not our ignorance : the internal constitution, on 
which their properties depend, being unknown to us. 
Nor does the supposition of internal substantial 
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(orms render our ideas of the essences of things at 
a^ more intelligible than that of an imagined teal 
essence. 

This is farther evident from our ideas o( spirits 
an^ of God, We have no other notion of spirits 
than that of a sort of beings having all the faculties 
of our minds^ without any thing material. Though 
we are told that there are different species of Angels, 
we cto frame no distinct ideas of them : but only 
attribute the powers of our ovm minds to some in a 
higher, to others in a lower degree. Our notion of 
God consists of the same ideas without limitation* 
It is not impossible to conceive, nor repugnant to rea- 
son, that there may be many species of spirits as distin* 
guished by.their properties as the sensible things vrith 
which we are acquainted. That there should be 
more species of intelligent creatures above us than 
there are of sensible and material below us, seetns pro** 
bable to me, from this ; that in all the visible corporeal 
world we see no chasms or gaps : the descent from 
us is by easy steps, and a contiimed series of things, 
that in each remove differ very little one from the 
other. There are fishes that have wings, and are not 
strangers to 4he airy region: some birds inhabit the 
water, whose blood is as cold as that of fishes, and 
their flesh so like in taste, that the scrupulous are al» 
lowed them on fish-days. Amphibious animals link 
the terrestrial and aquatic together: seals live at 
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hmd and sea ; and porpoises have the warm blood 
and entrails of a hog. Some brutes seem to have as 
* much reason as some men: and the animal and ve- 
getable kingdoms are so nearly joined, that if yoa 
take the lowest of the one, and die highest of the 
other, there will be very little perceivable difference 
betweesi them. If we consider the powep and wis- 
dom of the maker, we have reason to think it suit- 
able to the magnificent harmony of the udVerse, that 
the species of creatures should ascend from os to- 
wards his infinite perfection, as we see them descend 
by gentle degrees from us : — but we. are much more 
remote from the perfection of God than from the 
lowest state of being. 

If I were to ask, whether ice and water were two 
distinct species, I doubt not that I should be answer- 
ed in the affirmative ; and rightly: but if a West-In- 
dian, who had never heard of ice, coming into En- 
gland in winter, should find that the water in his 
bason at night was frozen in the morning, andshouM 
call it hardened water, would this be to him a new 
species distinct from water? I think it would be 
answered no : no more than coi^ealed jelly is a dis- 
tinct species from fluid jelly. - If this be so, 'tis plain 
&at our distinct species are only different complex 
ideas with distinct names. 

In order to be able to distinguish beings into spe- 
cks according to precise essences^ we should know 
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^tber nature always designs that things should 
of certsun essences, and Sdlji whether she 
ttains the essence she designs : of both these 
e monstrous births of some animals give us 
» doubt : Sdly, whether what we call moQ- 
really a distinct species; and 4thly, we ought 
deas of these essences. > 
isenceof any thing in respect 6f us is the 
mplex idea marked^ By the name: when this 
"eal essence are convertible terms, the one 
nt for the odier without absurdity: some then 
ension the essence of body, and rationality 
ce of man ; yet we c^mot say that one eX" 
lOves another by impulse, or that ration^ 
apable of conversation: here then the terms 
and rationality cannot be put for body and 

se there were discoverable real essences in 
:ill the names of things must always have 
lated by obvious appearances; for Language 
countries have been established long before 
:es. Monsieur Meniige gives us an example, 
3WS how little we are able to determine the 
f an animal, either from the faculties of the 
the shape of the bjDdy : — ^The abbot of St. 
as bom with so httle of the figure of a man, 
is for some time doubted whether he should 
ed or not: however, he was baptized, and 

I 
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declared a man provisionally, til! time should shew 
what he would prove. He was called all his life the 
Abbot Malo'trft. 

The nominal essences of substances are not madf 
so arbitrarily as those of mixed modes : the ideas of 
which they consist must have such an union as to 
mak< but one idea however compounded ; and the 
ideas so united must be always the same. Thoi^ 
these ideas are really copied from nature^ yet the 
number of ideas combined in them depends upcm the 
care or fancy of him that makes them. In v^etables 
and animals the species is generally determined by 
the shape; in other things by the colouTt Names 
thus formed serve well enough for conunon inter- 
course, but by no means comprehend in a settled 
signification a precise number of simple ideas. 

The more general our ideas are, the mofe iacom- 
plete and partial they must be ; because many dis- 
tinguishing particulars are omitted, andsuch qualities 
only are combined as are common to several sorts: 
but in these cases brevity is more required than pre- 
cision. The Genus then, or more comprehensive 
kind, is but a partial conception of what is contained 
in the species; and the Species, or more limited 
kind, is but an incomplete idea of what is to be found 
in tlie individual. Nature makes the similitude be- 
tweeu things^ and from that similitude man makes 
the species. A silent and a striking z^atch are but 
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^68 to those who have but one^ name for 
but whoever has the name watch for one, and 
for the other, and distinct complex ideaa 
ich those names belongs to him they are dif- 
species. Hence we may see v^hy the species 
ificial things are ' in general more clearly dis- 
hed than of natural things; for being the pro« 
ns of men, and their essence consisting for the 
>art in nothing but the, determinate figure and 
mes motion of sensible parts, we are able to 
more certain ideas of them,, and setde their 
with greater precision. 

'Stances alone of all our sorts of ideas have 
ilar or proper names : for in simple ideas , 
and relations^ it seldom happens that men 
ccajsion to mention this or that particular/ when 
Mient: besides the greatest part of mixed modes, 
actions which perish in their birth, are 'not 
e of ft lasting duration, as ^Substances are,< 
are the agents. 



CHAP. VIl. 



OF PARTICLES. 



[D]E13 tlie names of ideas, there are many 
which signify the connexion the mmd gives to 
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IdeaSy or Propositions. Tke mind not only Mrants 
signs of ideas^ but signs of its own actions, relaUng 
to diose ideas: these words by which it is^nifies the 
connexion it gives to several alBbmations and nega- 
tions united in one continued reasoning or narration, 
are generally called particles; and in the right use of 
these more particularly consists the clearness and 
beauty of a good style. 

To think well, it is not enough to have ckar id^, 
nor to observe their agreement or disagreem^it; but 
we must think with method, and observe the de- 
pendence of our thoughts and reasonings upon one 
another. To express such thoughts well, we must 
have words to shew the connexion, restriction, dis- 
tinction, opposition, emphasis, &c. of each part tyf 
our discourse. Hence the necessity of those wcnrds 
which are not truly the names of ideas. 

Of the parts of grammar this perhaps has been as 
much too neglected, as odiers have been too laboured. 
They have with great shew of exactness, been rank- 
ed into their several orders : but he who would shew 
their proper significancy and force must take a litde 
more pains, enter into his own thoughts, and observe 
nicely the several postures of his mind in discoursing: 
for they are all marks of some action or intimation 
of the mind. The number of particles in any lan- 
guage is scarcely sufficient to express all the views of 
the mind; aqd therefore most of them have divers; 
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and sometimes almost opposite significations. There 
is a particle of a single letter in the Hebrew tongue, 
of which there are reckoned, as I remember, seventy, 
I am sure above fifty significations. 

But is one of the most familiar particles in our 
lai^uage : and he that calb it a discretive conjunction 
iDswering $ed in I^tin, or mats in French, thiiiks he 
!ias sufficiently explained it : but it seeins to me to 
intimate several relations of propositions, or of parts 
)f them. — Ist. But to say no more: here it inti* 
nates a stop of the mind in the course it was going, 
lefojre it came to the end. — 2dly, I saw but two plants: 
lere it shews that the mind limits the sense to what 
S' expressed, with a n^ation of all other. — 3dly, 
Fbu pray : but it is not that God would bring you 
\o the true religion^ but that he would conjirm you 
In your own : the first intimates a supposition in the 
mind of something otherwise than it should be ; the 
latter shews that the mind makes a direct oppo- 
dtion between that and what goes before it. — 5thly« 
All animals have sense; but a dog is an animal: 
liere it signifies little more, than that the latter pro* 
position is joined to the former, as the Minor of % 
Syllc^m. Many other significations of this particle 
might be added, in all of which I doubt if it would 
leserve the title of discretive : but I intend not here 
a full explication of this sort of signs; some of which 
bave the sense of a whole sentence contained in thenif 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE TERMS. 

If we had considered words with attention, they 
would have given us an insight into the nature of oar 
ideas. We have shewn that the mmd has a power to 
abstract its ideas, so as to make them general essences^ 
to distinguish the sorts of things. 
. Abstract ideas are all distinct ; so that not any two 
abstract words can be affirmed one of another : thoi^ 
man is a rational animal; we cannot say diat hh 
manity is animality, or rationality. We may ob« 
serve that all our simple ideas have abstract as w^ 
as concrete names ; whereof one is a substantive, die 
other an adjective j as, whiteness, white; swe^nesst 
sweet; and the same is the case with our ideas of 
modes and relations; vis justice, just; equitlityy 
equal. But as to our ideas of substances, we have 
few or n6ne abstract riam^s of them at all. The 
schools coined a few, which c^uld never gain admit- 
tance into common use ; as animalitas, corporietaSf 
humanitas: and this seems to me to intimate the 
confession of all mankind, that they have no ideas of 
die real essences of substances, since they have not 
names for them« Humanitas indeed was a word 
familiar among the Romans, not for the-abstract es- 
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sence of any substance^ but for the name of a mo9e ; 
and its concrete was humanm not homo. - 



CHAP. IX. 

■ 

Ot THE IMPERFECTION OF WQBDS. 

t ROM what has been said we may easily perceive 
the imperfection of lai^age ; and that from their 
rery nature many words must be doubtful and uncer- 
tain in their signification : but to determine how far 
diey are perfect^ we must consider their use and end. 
We have already mentioned a double use of words, 
one to record oiir thoughts, and the other to com- 
■micate them. Any words will serve a man to re- 
cord bis own thoughts ^y, as long as he constantly 
Dsea the same si^ for the same idea. 

Words, for communication of thoughts have a 
double use; a civil and a philosophical. By their 
dvil use, 1 mean such a communication of ideas by 
words as will serve for the ordinary commerce of 
life : by their philosophical use, I mean such as may 
serve to convey precise notions of things, and to ex- 
press in general propositions certain undoubted truths 
which the mipd ipay rest upon in its search after 
knowledge. Much greater exactness is required in 
diis use of them dian in the former. 

Sounds having no natural connexion with our ideas,, 
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the uncertainty of their signification has its cause in the 
ideas they stand for. The idea which each represents 
should be learnt and retained b^ those who woukt 
discourse intelligibly : but this is hardest to be done, 
— 1st, where the ideas they denote are very complex: 
— 2dly, where the ideas having no connexion in na- 
ture, can be adjusted by no fixt standard :-^SdIy, 
where the signification of the word is referred to a 
standard not easily known: — and 4thly, where die sig- 
nification of the word and the real essence of tbe 
thing are not exactly the same. 

The names of mixed modes are most liable to im* 
perfection for the two first of these ^kasoos^ and the 
names of substances chiefly for the two last. The 
names of mixed modes are doubtfid, ist^ becamHii 
ideas they denote are very camfltx: thus moral 
terms have seldom the same precise signification, in 
two different men, since one man's complex idea sel- 
dom agrees with another's, and often differs fixMn hb 
own : — idly, and because they for the most parttpmU 
standards in nature: the signi^ation of the words 
murder and sacrilege cannot be known from things 
themselves : 'many of the partd of those complex ideas 
are not visible in the actions themselves : the inten- 
tion of the mind, or the relation of holy things has 
00 necessary connexion with the outward action of 
him who commits either. Cbmmon use, that is, the 
Rule of Propriety, regulates the meaning of words 
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tolerably well for common conversation; but in phi* 
losophical discourses a precise signipcation is required 
for them. Common use allows si^ch a latitude to all 
manes of complex ideas in particular^ that the mea-* 
sure of propriety frequently becomes a matter of 
dbpute. What different ideas do the terms Glory 
and Gratitude excite^ in different men. The way of 
leamii^ the names of mixed modes contributes to 
the doubtfulness of their signification: for children 
learn the names of simple ideas and substances^ by 
being immediately told the name that expresses such 
a sensation or perception ; but in mixed modes^ (and 
especially morat terms which are most material^) thc^ 
Bound is usually learnt first, and the explication of it 
left to their own observation, or that of others: and 
so little regard is generally had to the precise meaning 
of terms, that most men have but a very confused 
and vague isense of the signification of moral words* 
In the controversial debates, or familiar jliscdurscjt 
even of int^lUgent and studious men, what different 
notions do we observe them to entertain of the termSji 
Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church. Hence 
in the -interpretation of Laws, divine or human, 
comments beget comments, and explications make 
new matter for explications without end. 
- I need not notice (for the numerous volumes of 
learned men sufficiently .prove) the .obscurity that 
must from this cause hang over the writings of ibQ 

.13 
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antients. However as no writings greatly concent 
ns, but those which contain eidier Trutii» to be be^ 
Ueved or Laws to be obeyed^ from the^ mistake or 
transgression of which we may suffer inconvenience^ 
we need not be very anxious about the sense of other 
works : when authors therefore, who give us only 
their own opinions (which we are under no greater 
necessity to know, than they to kiiow our's) deliver 
them obscurely, we may without injustice resolve 
thus, " Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi." 

The names of substances are doubtful for a con- 
trary reason ; — that they are referred to standardt 
in nature, and are only of use as far as they are con- 
formable to the reality of things : and their uncer- 
tainty arises from the various and imperfect noticws 
which men have of these external patterns. When 
they are supposed to denote the essence, or real Con- 
stitution of things, they are referred to standards diat 
cannot be knovm. The proper standard for adjusting 
the name of any substance is the number of simplp 
ideas co-existing in it : and the^e are all that Ab 
name can immediately signify. The simple qualities 
which make up these complex ideas, deing mostly 
]K)werSy in relation to changes made on or received 
from other bodies, are almost infinite : and differed 
men, according to the tests they apply, and tbeiF 
skill in analysing bodies, must have very different no- 
lions of them, Abnost every particular ibiog, m 
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tome of its simple ideas communicates with a greater^ 
and in others with a less number of individual beings ^ 
in which case^ who is to determine the collection of 
toiipl« ideas to be signified by the name K Some ob« 
vioas qualities, such as the shape, colour, &c. ar^ 
sufficient to determine the ordinary signification of 
these names : but in philosophical inquiries, where 
general truths are to be established, and consequences 
drawn from positions laid down, the precise significa- 
tion of these names will be found, not only not well 
established but very hard to be so. 

Kndwkig what obscurity the doubtful signification 
of words must cause in strict inquiries, I was always 
apt to suspect that the greatest part of disputes were 
more about the meaning of words than a real differ"* 
ence in* die conception of things. 

^* The great disorderthat happens in cur Names of 
Substances, proceeding for the most part froni our 
want of knowledge, and inability to penetrate into 
their real constitutions, it may probably be wondered 
Wh^ I charge this as. an imperfection rather 
upon our Words than Understandings. This ex- 
ception has so much appearance of justice, that I 
think myself obliged to give a reason why I have foK 
lowed diis' method. 

' t must confess then, that when I first began Ihis 
discoorse of the Understanding, and a good whife 
aftmr^ I had not the least diought dmt any considera* 
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tion of Words was at all necessary to it But whra 
having passed oyer the original and composition of 
our Ideas, I began to examine the extent and cer^ 
tainty of our knowledge^ I found it had so near a 
connexion with words, that unless their force and 
manner of Signification were first well observed, 
there could be very little said clearly and pertinenllj 
concQiiiing knowledge : which being conv^rs^nt aboat 
Truth, had constantly to do with Propositions. And 
though it terminated in .Things, yet it was for the most 
part so much by the intervention of Words, that diey 
;5eemed scarce separable from our general Knowledge 
At least they interposed themselves so much between 
our Understanding, and the Truth which it would 
contemplate and apprehend, that like the medixm 
through ^hich visible objects pass, their 6bscuri^ 
and disorder does not seldom cast a mist before our 
Eyes, and impose upon our Understandings. 
^ If we consider, in the fallacies men put upou 
.^emselves as well as others, ^id die mistake m 
men's disputes and notions, how great a part is owiif 
to Words, and their uncertain or mistaken significa- 
tions, we shall have reason to think this no small 
obstacle in the way of Knowledge ; which, I con- 
elude, we are the more carefully to be warned of| 
because it has been, so htr from being take& ootiet if 
as an inconvenience, that the arts of improvii^ it have 
been made^e business of m^n's study^ andobt^uned 
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ihe reputatidn of Leftrnin^ and Subtletyi as we shaH 
see in the foUowing chapter. 
. But I am apt to imaginey^at were the Imperiec- 
tions of Language, as the imtrunient of knowledge, 
more tlioroughly weighed, a great many of the con- 
troversies that make such a noise in the world, would 
of themselves cease; and the way to Knowledge, and 
perhaps Peace too, lie a great deal opener than it 
does/ 

Sure I am that the Signification of Words in all 
lai^ages, depending very much on the Thoughts, 
notions, and ideas of him that uses them, must un« 
avoidably be of great uncertainty to men of the same 
lai^age and country. This is so evident in the 
Greek authors, that he that shall peruse their writings 
will find in almost every one of them a distinct lan- 
guage, though the same words. But when to this 
natural difficulty in every country there shall be 
added different countries, and remote ages, wherein 
^ speakers and writers had very different notions, 
tempers, customs, ornaments, and figures of speech, 
&c* every one of which influenced the signification 
of their words then, though to us noW they are lost 
and unknown, it would become us to be charitable 
ifne to another in our interpretations or misunder" 
'^ttandif^ of those antient Writings, which, though 
of great concernment to be understood, are liable to 
the unavoidable difficulties of speech, which (if we 
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ttoept the names of simple id^s, and some vtrf 
obvious things) is not capable without a c(Mistant 
defining the terms^ of conveying the saise and in- 
tention pf the speaker, vnthout any maimer of doabt 
and uncertainty to the hearer* And in discourses of 
Religion, Law, and Morality, as Aey are matters of 
the highest concernment, so there will be the greatest 
difficulty. 

The volumes of interpreters and commentators on 
the Old and New Testament are but too manifest 
proofs of this. Though every thing said in the Text 
be infallibly true, yet the reader may be, nay, cannot 
chuse but be very fallible in the understanding of it. 
Nor is it to be wondered that the Will of GOD, when 
clothed in Words, should be liable to that doubt and 
uncertainty which unavoidably attends that sort of con- 
veyance ; when even his Son, whilst clothed in flesh, 
was subject to all the frailties and inconveniencies of 
hiunan nature, sin excepted. And we ought to 
magnify his goodness, thdt he hath spread before al 
the world such legible characters of his works and 
providence, and given all mankind so sufficient a 
light of reason, that they, to whom his written Word 
never came, could not (whenever they set themselves 
lo search) either doubt of the being of a GOD, of 
of the obedience due to him. Since then the pr^ 
ceptB of natural religion are plain, and very intelfi' 
gtblc lo aU mauykind^ aad ^kkH» come to be ^obthM 
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verted; and other revealed trulluri v?hich are coa* 
▼eyed to us by books and languages, are liable t0 
the common and natural obscurities and difficulties 
incident to words ; metfainks it would become us t6 
be more careful and diligent in observing the former^ 
and less magisterial, positive, and imperious, in inw 
posing our own sense and interpretations of the 
latter/* 



CHAP. X. 



OF THE ABUSE OF WORDS. 

ft 

JVlEN are guilty of many wilful neglects in discoufsey 
which render the signification of signs .more uncer«» 
tain than it need be ; by tuing words without clear 
and distinct ideas, or without any ideas a^t all. Th» 
authors of the several sects of Philosophy and Reli* 
gion have introduced many of these; either atfecting 
something singular, or wishit^ to support soma 
strange opinioui or cover some weak hypothesis: 
and when once they become the distingui^ii^ cha* 
raelers of a church or school, few care to examine 
4ftir precise s^ification. I shall not heap up in- 
BtUKes, but refer an inquirer to die great mint-mast* 
ers of diese terms-r-the 8cbool-4iien^ and metapfaj^* 
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ticians^ with whom I class the disputing natural and 
moral philosophers of these latter ages. / 

M^i being accustomed from their cradles to kara 
names, without understanding the complex ideas thej 
represent, and finding that they will serve them in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, seldom take the paiqs 
to learn their determinate meaning : their reasoniifs 
therefore concerning their tenets or iaterest, but je»* 
pecially in moral matters, are mostly an empty jargon. 
They have indeed one advantage — as they seldoip are 
in the right, so they are seldom to be conviiiced that 
the^ are in the wrong : — it being all one to go about 
tor draw these men out of their mistakes as to dispos- 
sess a vagrant of his habitation. ' 

Anothe'r great abuse of words is Inconstancy m 
the use of them. This abuse is common in subjects 
of controven^y: and it denotes either great folly or 
great dishonesty. A man in his accpmpts m^ht 
as well use characters that stand sometimes for 
one collection of units and sometimes fur another: 
but the former^ cheat is the greater, in proportion 
as Truth is of more concern and value than Money. 
' A third abuse is an affected obscurity ; when without 
defining them, we use old words in new and unusual 
lenses, or introduce new and ambiguous terms. TbeJRe- 
. ripatetick philosophy has been most eminent in this i||||^ 

It 18 fisia to any one on a little reflection, ^ 
Body and Eit^osion in common use denote ibstinct 
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ideas : otherwise we m^t as well say the Body of 
an Extension^ as the Extension of a Bodi^; and yet 
some find it necessary to confound their signification* 
LiOgick and the liberal Sciences, as handled in 
the schook, have given reputation to this abuse : and 
the admired art of disputing has much encreased 
the natural imperfection of Language; being used 
more to perplex words,, than to discover things. If 
reputation and rewards are to attend sldll in di^mting^ 
(where the victory is adjudged not to him who asserts 
die Truth, but to him who talks the longest) no won- 
der that the wit, of m^an should perplex the significa- 
tion of sounds. Thb useless skill, quite opposite to 
the ways of knowledge, has been admired as subtlety, 
and acuteness. It, was found a good expedient to 
caver ignorance and procure admiration : Terms that 
are unintelligible being from that very cause apt^ to 
{NToduce wonder: and it appears from history that these 
profound doctors were jiot wiser oi; more useful^than 
their neighbours. — ^' For notwithstanding these learn- 
ed disputants, these all-knowing doctors, it was to 
die unscholastick statesman, that tiie govemments-^It 
the world owed their peace, defence, and liberties; 
and firom the illiterate and contemned mechanick, 
(a name of ^disgrace) that they received the im- 
pqUMOi^its of useful Arts. Nevertheless this artifi- 
cial ignorance and le^m€d Gibberish prevaUed migh- 
tily in these last ages^ by the int^est and artifice nf 
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Uiose, ivho found no easier way to that pitch of au- 
thority and dominion^ they have attained, than bj 
amusing die men of business, and ^norant, with hard 
words, euiploying the ingenious and idle in intricate 
disputes about unintelligible terms, and hoiding 
them perpetually entangled in that endless labyrinth. 
Besides, there is no such way to gain admittance, or 
give .defence to strange and absurd doctrines, as to 
guard them round about with legions of obscure, 
doubtful and undefined words ; which yet make these 
retreats more like the dens of robbers, or holes of 
foxes, than the fortresses of fair warricM's ; which if 
it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the strengdi 
that is in them, but the briars and thorns, «od the 
obscurity of the thickets they are beset with, for 
Untruth being unacceptable to the mind of man, Aem 
ifi no other defence left for absurdity but Obscurity. 

*^ Thus learned ignorance, and this art of keepog 
even inquisitive men from true knowledge, hath been 
propagated in the worlds and hath much perplexed^ 
whilst it pretended to inform the Understanding. Fdr 
we see that other well-meaning and wise men, whose 
education iind parts had not acquired that acutenefti 
could intelligibly express themselves to one anodier; 
and in its plain use, make a benefit of language. 
But though unlearned men well enough und^iliri 
the words white and black. Sec. and had c(»istadt ihk> 
tignt of the ideas signified by thpse words f yet there 
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were Philosophers found, who had learning and sub« 
dety enough to prove^ that Snow was blacky u e. to 
prove^ that white was black; whereby they had the 
advantage to destroy the instruments and* means of 
discourse, conversation, instniction, and society; 
whilst with great art and subtlety they did no more 
but perplex and qonfound the signification of words, 
and thereby rend^ language less useful than the real 
defects of it had made it; a gift which the illiterate 
had not attained to. 

** These learned men did equally instruct men^ 
understandings, and profit their lives, as he who 
diould alter the signification of known characters, ' 
and, by a subtle device of learning, far surpassing, 
tiie capacity of the illiterate, dull, and vulgar, should 
in his writing shew that he could put A for B, and 
D for J5, &c. to the no small admiration and benefit 
of his reader, it being as senseless to put black, which 
18 a word agreed on to stand for one sensible idea, t6 
put it, I say, for another, or the contrary idea, i. e« 
to call Snow black, as to put this mark ji, (which 
is a character agreed on to stand for one modifica- 
tion of sound, made by a certain motion of the or* 
gans of speech,) for B, which is agreed on to stand 
for another modification of sound by another certain 
motioli of the organs of speech. 

^' Nor hath this mischief stopped in logical nic^ 
ties, or curious empty speculatibm \ it hath iikVaded 
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the great concernments of human life and society; 
obscured and perplexed the. material truths of law 
and divinity; brought confusion, disorder, and no- 
certainty into the afiairs of mankind; and if not de- 
stroyedi yet in great measure rendered'useless, those 
two great rules. Religion and Justice. What have 
the greatest part of the comments and disputes upon 
the laws of God and man served for, but to make 
the meaning more doubtful, and perplex the sense? 
What has been the effect of those multiplied curious 
distinctions, and acute niceties, but obscurity and 
uncertainty, leaving the words more unintelligible^ 
and the reader more at a loss ? How else comes it 
to pass, that princes, speaking or writing to th^ 
servants^ in their ordinary commands, are easily nn« 
derstood ; speaking to their people, in their laws, are 
not so ? And as I remarked before, doth it not often 
happen that a man of an ordinary capacity very wel| 
understands a text, or a law that he reads, till be 
consults an expositor, or goes to counsel ; who by 
that time he hath done explainii^ them, makes tbe 
wordjs signify either nothing at all, or what he pleases. 
'' Whether any by-interests of these professions 
have occasioned this, I will not here examine ; but 
I leave it to be considered, whether it would not be 
well for mankind, whose concernment it is to know 
things as they are, and to do what they ought, and 
not to spend their lives in talking about them, or 
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tossing words to and fro ; whether it would not he 
well^ I say^ that the use of words were made plain 
and direct ;• and that language, which was given uB 
for the improvement of knowlec^e, and bcnid of so- 
defy, should not be employed to darkm trudi| and 
unsettle people's rights; to raise mists, and render 
unintelligible both morality and religion? or that 
at least, if thb will happen, it should not be thought 
Learning or Knowledge to do so f' 

A fourth abuse of words is the taking them Jar 
things : which those are most subject to who con- 
fine their thoughts to any one system, and firmly 
adopt any ^recbived hypothesis. Those bred in the 
Peripatetick school fancy the ten names, under which 
the ten predicaments are ranjked, to be exactly con- 
formable to the nature of things. - The Platonistd 
have ^ta soul of the worldy and die Epicureans their 
endeavour towards motion in their atoms when at 
rest. Every sect almost has a distinct set of terms 
unintelligible to others : and yet this gibberish, wliich 
in die weakness of the human understanding serves 
80 well' to palliate men's ignorance, and cover their 
errors, is considered in each sect as the most im- 
portant and significant part of language. 

How many intricate disputes have there* been 
about Matter^ as if there were some such thing 
really in nature, distinct from body; as it is evident 
the word matter stands for an idea distinct from the 
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idea of body. — If these terms denoted the same ideas^ 
they might be used indifferently : but though we say 
there is one matter of all bodies, we cannot say iii&t 
is one body of all matters; for this reason — thou^ 
matter and body be not really distinct, they denote 
different conceptions, whereof the one is but a part ' 
of the other. Body stands for a solid extended figur 
red substance whereof matter is but a partial and 
more confused conception ; and seems to be used for 
the substance and solidity of body, without taking in 
its extension and figure : — for we no more conceive of 
different matters than of different solidities ; though 
we speak of different bodies; because extension and 
figure are capable of variation. 

We siiould have many fewer disputes in the world, 
if words were taken for what they are, the signs of 
our ideas only, and not for things themselves. It 
would be a hard matter to persuade any one that 
the words, which his father, or school-master, die 
parson of the parish, or such a reverend doctor 
used, signified nothing that really existed in nature. 

Another abuse of Words is when we endeavour to 
make them express the real essence of substances; 
thus when we define man, a rational animal, rather 
than a tz&o legged animal, without feathers, and 
with broad nails, it is plain we suppose the real es- 
sence best described in the^first definition. . We are 
apt to Jim into this abuse from tlie supposition that 
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he same precbe internal constitution ^oes always 
vitb the same specifick name; whereas many indivi- 
luals jranke4 mider the same name are as different ia 
hpr cons^tution as those of different species. 
JV. sixth 2di>use^ is our taking words to be the constant 
iiarks of agreed notions, which in truth are no more 
thain voluntary and unsteady signs of our own ideas. 
N'o term is more familiar than Life: yet it may 
come in question whether a plant that lies ready form* 
ed in the seed has life; whether an embrio in the 
egg before incubation, or a man in a swound, with- 
out sense or motion, have life : for knowledge and 
reasomng require precise, determinate ideas. The 
multiplication and obstinacy of disputes, which has 
so laid waste the intellectual world, is owing to no-i 
thing more than to this ill use of words, 

'' Since Wit apdPancy finds easier Entertainment in 

the world,' than dry Truth and real Knowledge, JigU" 

rative speeches, and allusion in Language, will hardly 

be admitted as an Imperfection or abuse of it. I 

confess, in discourses, whiere we seek rather pleasure 

and delight than information and improvement, such 

^umaments as are borrowed. from them, can scarce 

pass for faults. But yet, if we would speak of 

things as they are, we must allow that all the art of 

of Rhetorick, besides Order and Clearness, all the 

artificial and figurative application of words Eloquence 

hath invented, are for nothing else but to insinuate 
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Vrrong ideas, move the passions, and thereby mislead 
the judgment, and so ihd^ are perfect cheats: and 
therefore however laudable or allowable oratoiymay 
render them in harangues and popular addresses, they 
iu'e certainly, in all discourses that pretend to inform 
or instruct, wholly to be avoided ; and where Truth 
and Knowledge are ccHicemed, cannot but be thoi^t 
a great faidt, either of the Language or Person that 
makes use of them. What and how various they are, 
will be superfluous here to take notice ; the boob 
of rhetorick which abound in the world wiU instmct 
those who want to be informed. Only I cannot hot 
observe, how little the preservation and improvement 
of Truth and Knowledge is the card and concern of 
mankind ; since the arts of Fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. It is evident how iiiuch men love to de- 
ceive and be deceived, since Rhetorick> that power- 
ful instrument of error and deceit, has its establidied 
professors, is publickly taught, and has always been 
had ill great reputation : and I doubt not, but it irill 
be thought great boldness, if not brutality, in me to 
liave said thus much against it. Ehquefice, like Ae 
fair sex, has too prevailing beauties in it, to suffer it- 
self ever to be spoken against. And it is in vain to 
find fault with those arts of deceiving, wherein men 
find pleasure to be deceived.**^ 
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■ ' *' • 

€HAP. XL 

OP THE REMEDIES OF THF FOREOOINa TM- 
PERFECTIONS AND ABUSES. ' 

Whoever should attempt to reform the lan- 
guages of the world, or even that of his own coimtry, 
would render himself ridiculous; becapse men will 
not use dieir words constantly in the same sense, nor 
talk of those things only about which they have dear 
and distinct ideas: — ^whoever would do this, must 
prevail on them to be very knowing or very silent. 

But though the Market and Exchange must be 
left to their own way of talking, those who pretend 
to search for and maintain the Truth should think 
diemselves bound to study perspicuity and strictness 
in their language. Language being the great con- 
duit whereby men convey their discoveries and rea- 
8onii^ to one another, whoever makes an ill use of 
it (though he does not corrupt the Fountains of 
Knowledge, which are in things themselves) does as 
much as in him lies to break or stop the pipes where'* 
by it iis distributed to the publick use and advantage 
of mankind. 

That subtlety, which has been so ^uch admired, 
^^onsisting mostly in the illusory use of obsture terms, 
<s only fit to make men more conceited in their igno- 

K 
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rance^ and more obstinate in their errors. The learn- 
ing of disputation consists in the vain ostentation of 
sounds. When I see a controversialist strip all his 
terms of ambiguity and obscurity, I shall dink him a 
champion for knowledge, truth, and peace, and not 
the slave of vain-glory, ambition, or a party. 

To remedy the defects of speech, the first rule I 
would give is, To use no word without a significa- 
tion, no name without an idea for which we make it 
stand, ^y. To be careful that our ideas be cledr, 
distinct, and determinate, that is, comprising a precise 
^ collection of simple ideas : In the names of substances, 
something more is required than barely determinate 
ideas ;-*-they must be conformable to things as Aey 
exist. Sdly, we must attend to propriety ; that is, we 
must apply our virords, as nearly as possible, to those 
ideas which common use has annexed tfiem to. 4th]y; 
when the signification of words is vague, or the 
advancement of knowledge requires signs for new 
ideas, we ought to declare the meaning we affix to 
them. 

The meaning of words may be made known in 

three ways : ^Ist, as the name of a simple idea 

cannot be explained by definition, we must 'find. a 
synonymous term, or name the subject wherem it is 
to be found, or present the archetype to the senses. 
— ^Sdly, Mixed modes, being mostly arbitrary com- 
binations of ideas, without reference to any arcbe- 
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types, and the ideas that compose them being exact- 
ly known, may be perfectly defined.-^Upon this 
ground, I think that morality is capable of demon- 
stration, as wdl as mathematicks. — 3dly, the signifi« 
cation of the names of substances is in many cases 
best explained both by shewing the archetype and 
by ^ving a definition. The characteristic marks, 
or principal sensible qualities of thii^, are the 
cbief ingredients of our specific ideas, and there^ 
fore form the most observable unvarying part 
in oilr d^nitions of their names : now these lead- 
ing qoafities can hardly be made known but by 
shewing their archetypes : but because many of the 
simple ideas that compose our specific ideas of sub- 
stances are powers not obvious to die senses in the 
ordinary appearance of bodies, an enumeration of 
them will better explain the meaning of the name 
than the actual presence of the archetype : for he, 
that to the yellow colour of gold shall add the ideas 
of ductility, fusibility, &c. from my enumeration of 
them, will have a perfecter idea of it than he could 
derive from it's obvious qualities only. 

TTic whole extent of our knowlec^e or imagina- 
tion reaches not beyond our own ideas, limited to 
our ways of perception. Spirits, separate from bo- 
dies, have no doubt a knowledge much more perfect 
than ours ; though the manner of acquiring it exceeds 
our conceptions. Definitions serve well enough to 
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explain the nameiS of substances, as standing for our 
ideas, but not as standing for the thii^ themselves ; 
for to define the names of thii^s rightly, natural his- 
tory must be enquired into, that jdieir properties may 
be carefully estamined. A vocabulary^ where these 
words were explained by little draughts and prints, 
would teach the signification of many terms much 
better than all the large and laborious coniments of 
learned critics. Toga^ Tunicay PaUium, are easi- 
ly translated gown, coat, and cloak; but we have 
thereby no more true ideas of the fashion of those 
habits among the Romans than^wie have of the fiices 
of the tailors who made them. 

The fifth Rule to be observed, is to use words con- 
stantly in the same sense* : Were this to be done, 
mai^ great volumes, swoll^ with ambiguous words, 
would shrink into a very narrow compass ;. aind many 
works of the IHiilosophers as well as Poets m^t be 
contained in. a nutshell. But after all,^ the provisioB 
of words is so scanty, compared with the variety of 
our ideas, that words must sometimes be varied t 
little in their sense : and it will be sufficient, in cases 
where the import of the discourse does not lead can- 
did and intelligent readers into the true meaning, tbat 
the writer explain his own meaning. 
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CHAP. I. 

9 

OF 1^J')WLED&£ IN GENEBAL. 

biNCE the mind ci^u;oatemplate no other imme- 
,diate objects than its oWKideas, it is evident that our 
knowle<^e is only coimnuit about them. Know- 
ledge then seems- to b« ofdiing but the perception of 
the connexion and agreencoti or disagreement and 
rq>ugnancy of any of yur ideas. To know that 
white is not black, is hvk to perceiire that these two 
ideas do not agree : — to be assured that the three . 
angles of a triangle are trtual to two right ones, is 
only to perceive die insej^at^l^e agreement between 
the three angles of a triangle ^d two. right ones. 

This agreement is of foui Jluds: — 1. Identity or 
Diversity. 2. Relation. 3. Co- "iXWte^e^ or neces- 
sary connexion. 4. Real Existence. 

The first act of the mind is so co perceive its ideas 
as to observe thw difference, and know that pne^is 
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not another : without which there could be no. know- 
ledge. This is done without labour or deductioD, 
by the natural power of perception and distinction. 
The first exercise of this faculty is ^Ut particular 
ideas; and no rule can make us more certain that the 
ideas we call by one name are not those called by an- 
other. Whenever any doubts happai, they will be 
found to be about the identity of the names, and 
not of the ideas. 

The next sort of agreement may be called Rda- 
tive : and is the perception of th^ ' ^ Watioa between 
any two ideas, when they are cofiipared for the sake 
of finding out whether they ai^ ^^ ^ot* 

The third sort of zgret^^t or disagreement con- 
cerns the Co-existence o^ qualities in die same sub- 
jects ; and this belongs j^icularljr to substances. 
Thus when we pronounce^o^^ to be fixed i we oriy 
know that fivedness, or a '^wer to remain in the 
fire unconsumed, is an idef always accompanying a 
particular set of properties ^^^ch constitute our idea 
of gold. ■ 

The last kind is tb^' of B^esl Existence agreen^ 
widi any idea ; or its Iftving a being oiit of the mind. 

All then that w^ can know of any idea is — whe- 
ther it is disi^ct ;— whether it always coexists with 
some 6th<sr idea in the same subject ; whether it has 
this oi" Chat relation to some other idea ; — ^and i^be^ 
iher it has a real existence without die mind. 
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Thus ; blue is not yellow, is of identity ; two 
triangles upon equal bases between two parallels are 
equal, b of relation ; iron is susceptible of magn^ 
tical impressicns, is of coexistence; God is, u ci 
real existence. 

Though identity and toexistence are tnilj nodiing 
but relations, yet they are so peculiar as to deserve 
distinct consideration. 

Th^re are two kinds of knowledge, actual and 
habitual. 

.. The first is the preset view the mind has of the 
a^eement or disagreement of its ideas, or of their 
relation to one another. 

The last is the certainty of the truth of a propo* 
sitioD, from a recollection of the perception we for- 
merly had of the agreement or disagreement of the 
ideas it consists of. 

There are two degrees of habitual knowledge : the 
one is of those truths where we have an intuitive 
knowledge of the relation between the ideal; the 
other of those, where we recollect our con^ctiott, 
without remembering the proofs. In this case a 
man may seem rather to believe his memory, than 
to know; and it once seemed to me a sort of assu- 
rance between opinion and knowledge; but I find 
it comes not short of perfect certainty. The agree- 
ment or disagreement of two ideas in a proposition 
is in this case perceived by the intervention of other 
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ideas than those which fii*st produced our perceptiojir 
of the truth or falsehood of the proposition : for in» 
stance^ a person remembers, that is, he knows {for 
remembrance is but the reviving of some past kilow- 
ledge) that he was once certain of the truth of the 
proposition : *^ that the three angles of a triai^le are 
e^al to two right ones ;'' and the intenreuing idea^ 
by which he now knows this, b the immutabi% 
of the same relations between the same immutable 
things: hence what he once knew to be true, he 
will always know to be so, as long as he can 
remember that he once knew it* It is upon Ais 
ground,' viz* our perception that the same ideas 
will eternally have the same habitudes and relation^ 
that particular demonstrations in mathematics afford 
us general knowledge. As the memory however 
is not always so clear as actual perception, and 
decays more or less in all men through lepgth of 
time, this, among other differences, shews us that 
demonstrative knowledge is much less perfect thaa 
intuittve. 
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^ CHAP. II. 

OF THE DEGREES OF OUB KfiTOWLEDQE. 

1 HE different clearness of our knowledge seems 
to me to lie in the different ways l{y which die mind 
perceives the agreement or disagreement of any. of 
its ideas. Sometime^ we perceive the agreement or 
disagreement of two ideas without the intervention ' 
of a third : and this we call Intuitive Knowledge : 
because here the Truth is perceived by bare Intui- 
tion, without the pains of examination and proof; 
thus^ we perceive that a circle is not a triangle, 
that three are more than two, and equal to two and 
one. All the certainty of our knowledge depends 
on this Intuition ; and there can be no greater : in 
so much, that in the next degree of knowledge, 
which I call demonstrative, this intuition in all ,the 
connexions of the intermediate ideas is necessary to 
attain certainty. 

We cannot always by immediate comparison or 
juxta-position, discover the ag[reement or disagree- 
ment of two ideas ; but perhaps remain completely 
ignorant^ or can get no farther than probable con- 
jecture : the mind then by the intervention of other 
ideas seeks to discover this agreement ; apd this 
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process is called Reasoningy and the knowledge we 
attain demonstrative knowledge. Thus, the mind can« 
not immediately perceive whether the three angles of a 
triangle agree with two right ones : it endeavours thai 
to discover some other angles which shall agree wiA 
the three angles, and with two right ones, and by these 
intervening ideas it perceives that the three angles 
of a triangle and two right angles do exactly agree. 
These intervening ideas are called proofs^ and a quick- 
ness in discovering and applying them is called Sagacity, 
Though this knowledge be certain, its evidence is 
not so clear, nor our assent to it so ready, as in In- 
tuitive knowledge. 

In Demonstrative Knowledge there is a great 
abatement of that full assurance which accompanies 
intuitive knowledge ; like a face reflected by several 
mirrors, where, as long as the similitude is preserved 
there is knowledge, but with a greater degree of dim- 
ness m every successive reflection, till its agreement 
with the object is not at first sight so knowable. 

Each step in a chain of reasoning must have in- 
tuitive evidence, and be remembered, in order to 
make our knowledge certain : but as in long de- 
ductions tlie memory cannot always retain the proofs, 
this knowledge is less perfect than intuitive, and men 
ofteo embrace falshood for demonstration. I ima- 
gine that the necessity of this intuition in every step 
of a demonstration gave rise to the axiom '* that all 
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Reasoning was ex PracognitU et PraconcessiSf^ the 
falsity of which I shall have occasion to shew 
when 1 consider propositions^ especiaDy those csdied 
maxims. 

It has generally been taken for granted that Ma- 
thematics alone are capable of demonstration ; pos- 
sibly from want of due method and application, and 
not of evidence in other parts of knowledge : for 
wherever the mind can by an intuitive perceptioa 
of the agreement of intermediate ideas discover 
the agreement of two remote ideas, there is de- 
monstration; and this privilege is not limited to 
Ideas of Extension, Figure, Number, and their 
Modes. 

The reason of this opinion is not only the general 
usefulness of that science ; but because the minutest 
differences in numbers are so clear: and though 
this is not the case in Extension, yet our marks 
for the ideas of number and figure are clearer and 
more perfectly determined than ideas marked only 
by words. In other simple ideas, whose difiierences 
are counted by degrees, and not by quantity, the 
minutest variations cannot be measured, because we 
have no exact signs of the degrees of our sensations. 
N^ot knowing what number or motion of the particles 
of any body is necessary to produce a precise degree 
of whiteness^ we cannot demonstrite the certain 
equality of any two degress. Whatever falls rfiort of 
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intuition or demonstration, with whatever assurance 
embraced, is but Faith or Opinion, at least in all 
general truths« 

There is indeed another perception of the miud, 
concerning thie particular existence of finite beings 
without us, which exceeding probability, but not 
amounting to certaintyy passes under the name of 
knowledge : for some men doubt whether from the 
idea in our minds we can certainly infer the existence 
of any thing external corresponding to it, because 
men may have such ideas m their minds, without ob- 
jects eUher existing or affecting their senses. ' But I 
* think we have evidence that puts this past doubt : .for 
I ask any one if he is not invincibly conscious to 
himself of a different perception, wh^n he looks on 
the sun by day and thinks on it by night ; when he ac- 
tually tastes wormwood, or only thinks on its savour. 
There is as plain a difference between an idea re- 
vived by memory, and one immediately perceived by 
sense, as between any two distinct ideas. 

If any one say, that in a dream ideas may arise 
without external objects ; he may please to dream 
that I make him this answer — 1st, No matter 
whether or no I remove his scniple; where all is a 
dream, reasoning is useless, knowledge nothing. 
£dly, 1 believe he will allow a manifest difference 
between dreaming of being in the fire, and actually 
beii^ in it: b^ should he say that this last state is 
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mere supposition^ there being no such thing as fire 
without us ; I reply that we certainly find pleasure or 
pain follow the application of certain objects whose 
existence we perceive, or dream that we perceive, by 
the senses ; and this certainty is as great as our hap- 
piness or misery, beyond which we have no concern 
to know or to be. So that I think to the two former 
degrees of knowledge may be added this of the exist- 
ence, of particular external objects, by our consci- 
ousness of ideas derived from them ; which I call 
Sensitive, 

' Our knowledge may not always be clear, even 
where oui* ideas are clear ; because the clearness or 
obscurity of our knowledge consists not in that of the 
ideas themselves, but in our perception of their agree- 
ment or disagreement: a man may have the clearest 
ideas of the angles of a triangle, and of equaUty to 
two right ones, and yet but ^ very obscure perception 
of their agreement. In short, he thai hath not deter- 
. mined ideas to the words he uses, cannot make pro- 
positions of them, of whose truth he can be certain. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF THE EXTENT OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

Our knowledge cannot exceed our ideas either in 
extent or perfection : and frequently it falls short of 
the extent of our ideas ; because we cannot find in- 
tuitive propositions to serve as proofs of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of two different ideas. It 
would' indeed be \ye\l with us if there were not many 
doubts about our ideas, of w hich I beUeve we nevef 
shall be resolved. Nevertheless I do not doubt that 
human knowledge might be carried much farther^ if 
men would employ as much labour about the means 
of discovering truths as they do for the support of 
falsehood, to maintain a system, or party, they are 
once engaged in. 

We have the ideas of a square, a circle, and equa- 
lity^ and yet shall pef)iaps never be able to find a 
circle equal to a square, and certainly know that it is 
so: — ^We have the ideas oi matter and thin/dtig, but 
shall possibly never know whether any material being 
thinks or not ; it being impossible for us, merely by 
the contemplation of our own ideas, to discover 
whether Omnipotency has not given to some systems 
of matter a power to perceive and think^ or joined a 
thinking immaterial substance to matter : for, not know- 
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ing wherem thinking consists, we can almost as easily 
conceive matter endued with that faculty, as any 
other substance ; at least I see no contradiction in 
the supposition : though I think 1 have proved (chap. 
X. book iv.) that it is no less than a contradiction to 
suppose matter (which is evidently in its own nature 
void of sense and thought) to be the first eternal 
thinking being. 

How can any one know that some perceptions, as 
Pleasure and Pain, do not belong to some bodies, 
or that they can only belong to an immaterial sub- 
stance, being produced by the motion of the parts of 
body. As far as we can conceive, body can only 
affect body, and motion produce motion; so that 
when we allow that motion produces pleasure or pain, 
or any idea of colour or sound, we quit our reason, 
and attribute it to the good pleasure of our maker. 

I mean not to lessen the belief of the soul's 
immateriality: nor am I speaking here of Probability, 
but of Knowledge ; and I think that it becomes the 
modesty of philosophy not to pronounce magisterially, 
where we want that evidence that can produce know- 
ledge; — that it is 6f usie also to discern how far our 
knowledge does reach ; for the present not being a 
state of vision, we must in many things be content 
with faith and probability. We need not think it 
strange that we are unable to attain philosophical 
proofs of the soul's immateriality, since all the great 
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ends of morality and i^eligion are well enough secured 
without it; and it is evident that he who first made us 
sensible intelligent beings^ can and will restCM^ us the 
like sensibility in another state^ with a capacity for 
retribution according to our doings in this life* 

He who considers the difficulty of reconciling sesa- 
sation with extended matter^ or existence with anj 
thing that has no exteasiQu^ will confess he is very 
far from knowing certainly what his soul is. Tis 
past controversy, that we have somethii^ in us diat 
thinks ; — our very doubts about its nature, confirm tk 
certainty of its being : and 'tis as vain to be sceptical 
in thb; as it is in most other cases to be positive against 
the being of any thing, because we cannot compre- 
hend its nature : for what substance has not some; 
thing in it that baffles our understandings? How 
much must other spirits, endued with a quicker sight 
and larger comprehension to see and know the in- 
ward constitution of things^ surpass us in knpwl<eclge 
and happiness ! 

As to Identity and Diversity, our knowled^ is as 
extensive as our ideas, because it is all intuitive. 

Our knowledge of the agreement or disagreement 
of our ideas in Co-existence is very shori; though the 
greatest part of our knowledge of substances consists 
in this : the reason is, that our complex idea of a 
substance is made up of simple ideas which have no 
visible necessary connexion^ so as necessarily to ei**- 
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elude other ideas ; and these ideas too are of second- 
ary qualities, which dl depend upon the primarj 
qualities of the minute and insensible parts of body, 
or on something equally remote from our compre- 
hension. Besides this, there is no discoverable ton- 
nerion between the secondaiy and primaiy quaUtie. 
of bodies: we are so far from knowing' what figure, 
size, or motion of parts produce a yellow colour, a 
sweet taste, or a sharp sound, that we can by no 
means conceive how they produce in us the ideas of 
colour, taste, or sound ; there is no ccmceivable con- 
nexion betwixt the one ^md the other. Our know- 
ledge in dl those inquiries reaches very little farther 
than our experience. Some few of the primary 
qualities have a necessary and visible connexion: for 
%ure implies extension, and motion by impulse im* 
plies solidity. Co^existence can be no farther knowQ 
4ian it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular subjects, by the observation of 
ow senses, or in general, by the necessary connexion 
of the ideas themselves. 

I doubt whether our knowledge of the powers of 
one substance to change the visible qualities of ano^ 
ther, reaches much farther than our experience, or 
whether they can be inferred fr^m those ideas which 
to us make its essence* 

Our knowledge of substances ^dll be little advanc- 
ed by the Qorpusculs^ri^n or any other hypothesisi tiU 
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M^e know by experience what qualities and powers 
have a necessary connexion and repugnancy one with 
auodier. 

Of spirits we know still less, havii^ naturally no 
ideas of them but what we derive from reflecting on 
the operations of our o^n souls. 

That part of our knowledge which consists in per- 
ceivii^ the relations of our ideas, is so extensive, that 
it is hard to determine its limits : for as eur advances 
depend on our sagacity in finding mtermediate ideas, 
it is difficult to say when our reason has received aU 
the helps it is capable of, for finding proofs to es- 
tablish the agreement or disagreement of remote 
ideas. Those who are ignorant of Algebra cannot 
imagine the wonders that are to be done by it in this 
part of knowledge. I believe that ideas of quantity 
are not alone capable of demonstration; and that 
other perhaps more useful subjects of contem- 
plation would afford us certainty, if vices, passions, and 
domineering influence did not oppose or menace suck 
endeavours. 

'^ The idea of a supreme Being, infinite in power, 
goodness, and wisdom, whose workmanship we are, 
and on whom we depend; and the Idea of ourselves, 
as understanding rational beings, bding such as are 
clear in us, would, I suppose, if duly considered 
and pursued, afford such foundations of our duty and 
rules of action as might place Morality among^ the 
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Sciences capable of Demonstration : M^herein I doubt 
not, but from self-evident (H'opositioiis, by necessaiy 
consequences, as incontestable as those in mathe- 
matics, the measures of Right and Wroi^ might be 
raadelcmt to any one that will apply himself with the 
^me indifferency^imd attention to the one, as he does 
to idle other of diese sciences* The Relation of 
other Modes may certaiidy be perceived, as well as 
those of Number and Extensibn :' and I cannot see 
why they should not als6 be capable of demonstra- 
tion, if due methods were diought on to examine or 
pursue their agreement or disi^reement. Where 
there is no Property, there is no Inju^ce, is a pro- 
portion as certan as any demonstration in Euclid: 
for die idea of property being a Right to any thing; 
and the idea, to which die name injustice is given, 
being the Invasion or Violation of that Right; it is 
evident, that these ideas being thus established, anf 
these names annexed to them, I can as certainly 
know this proposition to be true, as that a triangle 
has three angles equal to two right ones. Again, 
No Government allows absolute Liberty : The idea 
of government being the Establisment of the Society 
upon certain Rules or Laws, which require con- 
formity to them ; and the idea of absolute liberty being 
for any one to do whatever he pleases;! am as capa- 
ble of being certam of the trudi of this proposition as 
of any in ihe matbematiti. 
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That which in this respect has given the achrantagk 
to the ideas of quantity, and made tbem ^ught 
more ca(lable^of certamty and demonstration^ is, 

Ist, That they can be set down and represoited 
by sensible marks, which have a greater and nearer 
correspondence with them than, any w<Mrds or 
sounds whatsoever. Diagrams di^wn on paper are 
copies of the idi^aaio the mind,, and not liable to die 
uncertainty that, words carry in their s^gnificatioik 
An angle, cirde^ or. square, dravm injines, lies 
opentq the view^ and cannot be mistaken: It re- 
mains unchangeable, and may at leisure be consider- 
ed and examined, and the demonstration be. revised^ 
and all the parts of it may be gone over more Aaa 
once, without any darker of the least change in tlis 
ideas. This cannot be thus done in moral Ideas; 
we have no sensible marks that resemble them, 
whereby we can set them dovm ; we have nothing but 
words to express them by; which though, whei 
written, they remain die same, yet the Ideas, thej 
stand for may change in the same man; ^and 'tis 
very seldom that they are not different in diffinent 
persons, 

2dly, Another thing that makes the greater diffi- 
culty in Bthics, is, that moral Ideas are commonlj 
inore complex than those of the Figures ordinarily 
considered, in mathematics^ . From whence tfacsie 
two inconveniences folio w:« Firsf, That tb^ir 
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are of more UDcertain significatioD ; the precise 
don of simple ideas they stand for not being so 
agreed on^ and' so the sign that is used for 
in communication always^ and in thinking often, 
lot steadily carry with it the same idea. Upon 

the same disorder, confusion and error follows, 
uld if a man^ going to demonstrate something 
heptagon, should in the diagram he took to 

leave out one of the angles, or by over-sight 
the figure with one ai^le more than the name 
irily imported, or he intended it should, when 
t he thought of his demonstration* This often 
:ns, and b hardly avoidable in very complex 

ideas, where the same name being retained, 
ngle, i. e. one simple idea is left out or put in 

complex one, (still called by the same name) 
at one time than another. Secondly j From the 
lexedness of these moral ideas . there follows 
&r inconvenience, viz. that the mind cannot 

retain those precise combinations, so exactly 
erfectly as is necessary in the examination of 
abitudes and correspondences, agreements or 
eements, of several pf them one with another ; 
[ally where it is 1;o be Judged of by long deduc- 

and the intervention of several other complex 

to shew the agreement or disagreement of two 
;e ones, 
e ^eat help against this, which mathematicians 



find in diagrams and figures, M^Ivich remain imal* 
terable in fheir draughts, is very apparent; and the 
memory would often have great difficolty otherwise 
to retain them so exacdy, whilst- the mind went over 
the parts of them, step by step, to exainme their 
several correspondences : And though in casting up 
a long sum, either in addition, multiplication, or 
division^ every part be only a progression of the 
mind, taking a view of its own ideas, and consider- 
ing their agreement or disagreement; and the reso- 
lution of the question be nothing but the result of Ae 
whole, made' up of such particulars, whereof the 
mind has a clear perception; yet withont settiif 
down the several parts by marks, whose precise ^- 
nifications are known, and by marks that last and 
remain in view when the memory had let them go, 
it would be almost impossible to carry so many dif- 
ferent idea3 in mind, without confounding or letting 
slip some parts of the reckoning, and thereby makiif 
all our reasonings about it useless. In which case, 
the cyphers or marks help not the mind at all to 
perceive the agreement of any two or more numbers^ 
their equalities or proportions: That the mind has 
only by intuition of its owti ideas of the nttnibers 
themselves. But die numerical characters are helps 
to the memory, to record and retain the several ideas 
about which the demonstration is made, whereby a 
man may know how bx his intuitive knowledge, h 
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ying several of the particulars, has proceeded } 
lo he may, without confusion, go on to what is 
oknown, and at last have in one view beforei him 
Bsult of all his perceptions and reasonings, 
ae part of these disadvantages in mor^l ideas, 
b has made them be thought not capable of 
mstration, may in a good measure he reniedied 
efinitions, setting dow^ tflai collection of simple 
If which every term ^hall stand, for^ and 

using the terms steadily and constantly for 
precise collection. And what methods algebra 
)mething of that kind, may hereafter suggest, to 
>ve the other difficulties, is not easy to foreteL 
fident I am, that if men would in .the same me- 
I, and with the same indifferency, search after 
al as they do mathematical truths, they ^ould 

them to haVe a stronger connexion one with 
her, and a more necessary consequence from our 
r and distinct ideas, and to come nearer perfect 
Lonstration, than is commonly imagined. ,But 
rh of thb is not to be expected, whilst the desire 
tsteem, riches, or power, makes men espouse the 
I endowed opinions in fashion, and then seek argu- 
its, either to make good their beauty, or varnish over 

cover their deformity. Nothing being so beau- 
1 to the eye as truth is to the mind; nothing so de- 
nied and irreconcileable to the understandingas a lye. 
r though many a man can with satisfaction enough 
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DWn a no very handsome wife m his bosom ; yet ti^ho 
is bold enough ot>enly to avow that he has espoused a 
falsehood, and received into his breast so ugly i 
thing as a lye i Whilst the parties of men cram 
their tenets down all men's throats, whom they tm 
get into their power, without permitting them to 
examine their truth or Msehood, and will not kt 
truth have fair play in tnd Tf orld» nor men die li- 
berty to search after it, what improvements can be 
expected of this kind i what greater light can foe 
hoped for in the moral sciences? The subject 
part of mankind, in .most places, might, instead 
thereof, with Egyptian bondage, expect ^Egyptian 
darkness, were not the candle of the Lord set up by 
himself in men's mmds, which it is inipossible for 
the breath or power of man wholly to extinguislL*' 

As to the fourth sort of knowledge, that of the 
actual existence of things^ — we have an intmtkt 
knowledge of our own existence, a demonstrative 
knowledge of the existence of a God, and bat a 
sensitive knowledge of the existence of any thing dse. 

Our ignorance being infinitely greater th^ oar 
knowledge, a view of it may serve much to the quieC- 
11^ of disputes and the impi*ovement of useful know- 
ledge : if discovering how far we have clear and 
distinct ideas, we confine our' thoughts to the cmi- 
temptation of those things that are within die reach 
4S our understandings, and do not pr^umptuoifaiy 
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launch out iiito that abyss of darkness^ where we 
bave not eyes to see^ nor feculties to perceive any 
thing. 

The causes of our ignorance will be found to be 
chiefly these three; — ^want of ideas, — ^want of a £s- 
coverable connexion between our ideas^ — and want 
of tracing and examining our ideas. 

Considering the vast extept of being, our inleti to 
knowledge are few and narrow ; but this is no ar* 
gumait i^nst the existence of other creatures with 
s^ases and faculties more numerous and perfect than 
ours : for as well might a blind man be positive that 
there was no such thing as sight and colour. He 
who considers the infinite attributes of the Deity^ 
w31 find reason to think them not all laid out upon 
80 inconsiderable a creature as man, who is in all pro* 
bability one of the 16west of intellectual beings. 

Besides those ideas which our faculties cannot give 
ng, we frequently want ideas that we are capable oiv 
We have^ ideas of bulk, figure, and motion, but not 
knowing what is the particular bulk, figure and mo- 
tion of the greatest part of the bodies in the Uni« 
verse, we are ignorant of the several powers and 
ways of operation, whereby the effects we daily see 
are produced. These are hid from us in some things 
by being too remote, and in others by being too mi- 
nute. Not being able to discover the mechanical af- 
fections of the minuter parts of bodies, we can have 
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no odier assurance of them than some few trials will 
give ; but M^hether they will succeed again another 
time, we cannot be certain : hence we have Very 
few universal truths concerning natiital bodies ; smd 
our reason carries us very little beyond particuhr 
matter of fact. 

If such is our ignorance of material beidgs, W 
much less can we know any thing of the intellectieil 
world of spirits ; certainly a greater and more beau^ 
tiful world than this, but of which ^e can frame do 
distinct ideas. Excepting a few superficial ideas of 
spirit, which we get by reflecting on onr own spirit, 
and thence of the Author of all spirits, we have no cer- 
tain information about it but by Revelation. £v^ 
thinking man has reason to be satisfied that other men 
have minds as well as himself; and the knowle<%e of 
his own mind cannot suffer him to be ignorant of a 
God : but who can know that there are d^rees of 
spirits between us and God. 

Again, we are incapable of Universal and Certam 
Knowledge wherever we cannot discover the con* 
nexion between our ideas ; and as before, are left to 
the confined wuy of observation and experiment. 
Ilie mechanical affections of bodies having no &i& 
nity with' the ideas they produce, we can have no 
knowledge of them beyond our experience : and can 
only reason about them as incomprehensible eiffects 
produced by the appointment of an infinitely wise 
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agent: for there is no conceivable connexion between 
tjhe impulse of a body and the perception of a colour 
or smell; that is, between the primary qualities of 
body^ and our Idcao of its secondary qualities. On 
the other side, it is as inconceiv«ii»i« hny/ any thou<fht 
ahauld produce a motion in body^ as how any hndy 
should produce a thought in the mind : constant ex- 
perience ^one convinces u& of the fact^ and not 
any connexion or necessary dependance of the 
ideas. 

Some of Our ideas seem so plainly to include cer- 
tain relations in ^eir own nature, that we cannot 
conceive them separable ; and in these only are we 
t^apable of certain and universal knowledge: thusj^ 
the idea of a right lined triangle necessarily implies 
an equality of its angles to two right ones. This 
connexion is such that we cannot conceive it mutable 
or.-dep^dant on any arbitrary power. 

As far as our observation teaches us that ihing3 
proceed regularly, that certain effects constantly flow 
from certain causes, we may conclude that they act 
by some determined Law, though we know it not* 
In most things our knowledge extends no farther 
than particular experience of matter of fact ; and by 
analogy 'we guess that at other times Kke rauses will 
produce like eflFects. 

Lastly, many truths are concealed from us not by 
«tiy imperfection of our faculties^ but by Want of 
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application to discover, ^examine, and compare those 
intermediate ideas M^hich may shew us the habitudei 
of things. 

The ill use of words *"« contributed most to 
hinder the f^*'^ tracmg of our ideas. Mathematician 
accustoming themselves to consider ideas and not 
sounds, have avoided much of that perplexity, wind 
has been the misfortune of a great part of the men 
of letters, and has made the stock of real knowie4ge 
bear so little proportion to the schools, disputes, and 
writings, vnth which the world has been filled. 

We have hitherto examined die extent (^ odr 
knowledge vdth respect to the sorts of things; we 
shall now consider its universality. When we per- 
ceive the relation of abstract ideas, our Knowledge 
is Universal : for what is known of such gtnenl 
ideas will be true of every particular tfaii^ in wtiA 
ths^ Essence (i. e. the abstract idea) is to be fomd. 



CHAP. IV. h 

r 

OF THE REALITY OF KNOWLEDGE* |ti| 



Al Y reader may perhaps object that, if knowledge 
consists in the perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of our ideas^ ihe ^ons of an endiusiast, 






ind the reasonings of a sober man will be equally 
certain : that a knowledge of men's own imaginations 
is nothing to a man that enquires after the reality of 
things. 

I answer^ that if our knowledge reach no farther 
tlum our ideas, where something farther is intended, 
our most serious thoughts will be little more than the 
reveries of a crazy brain : but I hope yet to shew 
that the knowledge of our own ideas gives us an as- 
inirance greater than bare imagination : and that it 
affords us all the certainty we can have of geqeral 
TVuths. 

^Phe ttind knows not things immediately, but only 
hf die intervention of its ideas : our knowledge there* 
fere b only real, so far as there is a conformity be- 
f^pveen our ideas and the reality of thii^. The difB* 
cnl^ then is to find the criterion of this conformity ; 
since the mind perceives nothing but its own ideas; 

I think we may be assured that two. sorts of 
our Ideas i^ree with things. 1st, We have shewn 
diat the mind cannot make to itself any simjde 
ideas : which are the effects of things operating na- 
turally, and produciiq; those perceptions which the 
will of our maker has appointed. Sdly, All our 
eomplex ideas, except of substances, being themsdves 
archetypes, can never be capable of a wrong repre« 
sentation, because they are compared widi nothing. 

OUr knowledge of Mathematical Truths is tio 
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doubt certain and real ; yet we shall find that it is 
only the knowledge of idea's. A mathematician con* 
aiders the properties of a rectangle or circle only as 
they exist in his mind ; for perhaps he never fbuod 
either of them existing precisely true : yet his knovr- 
kdge of their properties is certain^ because his rea- 
sonings relate no farther to such, figures reajly exist- 
ing, than as the figures themselves i^ee wilh their 
archetypes^ which are hi^ own ideas. Hence moral 
knowledge is equally capable of demonstraticm; our 
moral ideas bteipg themsl^lves arche^rpes^. and of 
course adequate and complete. 

Most of the discourses of those who enquire >|fter 
Truth consist of general propositions^ and nptloq^ is 
which existence is not at all (:onpernied ; for the ^ 
monstrations and maxims of \ MathenKtticians and 
Moralists will be equally Uiie in speculation, i. e. 
in idea^ though there exist no Figures or Characten 
exactly conformable to their ideas. But it may':be 
said, 'that if moral ideas are of cw own makii^^ onr 
notions of virtue and vice will-be very confiised-^^io 
more than in Mathematicks, where if you.keq) 
the same precise idea, the %ure being once drawn 
and seen makes the name of no force. - Let a maa 
have a clear idea that Injustice is the • takii^ frm 
others, without their consent, what by bpoest indus- 
try they have acquired, and he will not be misled bj 
another person's giving the name of justice to (be 
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same idea. In moral discourses indeed wrong names 
usually breed more disorder, because it is not so 
easy to give a correct definitioa as to draw a correct 
figure. 

Where God or any other Law-maker has defined 
moral names^ there they become the essence of a 
species, and it is not safe to nick-name them. 

Complex ideas of substances being referred to 
archetypes, our knowledge of them may not be. real ; 
for it is not sufficient that they consist of possible 
combinations of simple ideas ; but the combinations 
must be actual. As far as our ideas are true, though 
perhaps not exact copies, sp far our knowledge is 
real : but this knowledge does not. extend far. 

Whatever simple ideas have been found co-esisting 
m any substance, these we may with confidence join 
again, and so make abstract ideas of substances; 
whence we get general knowledge. 

If we did not confine our thoughts so much to 
names, we should think of things with greater ^ee- 
dom and l^ss confusion. It would be thought a b6ld 
paradox, if not a dangerous falshood, should I say 
that a changeling, who has lived forty years together 
without any appearance of reason, is something 
between a man and a beast: — which prejudice is 
foundjed upon the supposition of a certain number 
of real essences, and that there can be no species 
between ^em of a different essence ;:— though, the 






" idea of the shape, motion, and li^e of a man \nth- 
out reason, is* as much that of a distinct species from 
mail; or beast, as the idea of the shape of an as6 
livith reason would be. 

But some men's zeal enables them to see religion 
threatened, whenever one quits their forms of speak- 
ing : and no doubt it will be asked, what will be- 
come of this new species of changelii^ in the otha 
world. I answer it concerns not me to enquire: they 
are in the hands of a bountifid father who does not 
dispose of his creatures according to our narrow opi- 1 
nions : — we who know so little of the present worM 
need not be peremptory in defining the diffiereot 
states of creatures in anodier : it suffices that he has 
made known a future state of retribution to all who 
are capable of instruction. 

Thb question is founded upon one of twa ftlse 
suppositions; — first, that whatever has the outward 
appearance of a man, is designed for inmnortalitj; 
or secondly, that whatever is of human birth must 
be so. I never heard of any one who allowed such 
excellency to the figure of any mass of matter, as 
to affirm eternal life due to it: — such an opinioo 
places immortality in a superficial figure^ and wh<^j 
excludes all consideration of soul or spirit, li^ wfaicb 
alone some corporeal beings have hithertp been con* 
eluded immortal. 

It win perhaps be said, thatno one spj^posed the 
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shape to make a thing immortal^, but only to be the 
sign of a rational immortal soul within. This wants 
proof: for we may as rationally condude that die 
dead bodjr of a man possesses a liying soul^ because 
of its shap^ as that 'a changeling has a rational soul^ 
becaqse he has the outside of a rational creature. 
Again, I know not by what logic it is concluded, 
that what is the issue of rational parents must have a 
h^nal soul. Men destroy mis-shaped productioQs, 
or monsters ; — dball a defect then in the body . make 
a moostefy and a defect in the mind ^the £Eur 
mofe noble^ and^ in the common {duase^ essential 
part)) not? I should like to know then what are 
Aose precise lineaments which are not capable of 
being united with a rational soul. 
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CHAP. V. 



Ot TRUTH IX GENERAL. 

What is Truths was an enquiry many ages since. 
As aH men pretend to seek it, we have ^good reason 
carefully to examine its nature, and observe how it is 
distinguished from iabehood. 

I consider Truth to be the joining and separating 
of rigns, as the things agnified by them dgree or dis- 
i^ee one with another ; which is the making of Pro- 
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poiitiom: and those are of two sortSf, mentai vtA 
verbal. 

Though in order to form a clear noti<»i of Truth, 
it is necessary to consider Truth of thought distinct 
from Truth ofts^ords^ yet we must treat of mental 
propositions in words^ so that they become verbal. 

What makes it more difficult ta treat them sepa- 
rately is, that most men in reasoning with themselves 
use words instead of ideas, when the subject of their 
meditation contains complex ideas, because these 
ideas are generally confused and undetermined. Many 
who Idk much of religion and conscience j of chuvrck 
esA faith f of power and right , 8cc^ would perbi(» 
have little left in their meditations, if one should de- 
sire them to think only of the thii^s theibfielves, Iffid 

I 

lay by those words with which they so often confound 
others, and not seldom themselves. 

A mental Proposition is the joining or separating 
of ideas in the mind: — a verbal propositus is die 
joining or separating of words in affirmative or nega- 
tive sentences. 

Truth may be distingmshed inta verbal and reo/. 
Verbal Truth is the use of terms according to die 
figreement or disagreement of our ideas, without 
considering whether these ideas have aa existence ui 
nature. Real Truth is the use of signs -iiccordiug 
to the relation of those ideas which agree with the 
reality of things. 
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Falsehood b the marking down in words the 
tigreement or disagreement of ideas otherwise than 
it is. 

General Truths are most sought for ; as by their 
compreh^isiveness they enlarge our view and shorteq 
our way to knowledge. 



CHAP. VL. 



eF VNIVEBSAL PROPOSITIONS^ THEIB TRUTH 

AND CERTAINTY* 

X HE prevailing custom of using Sounds for Ideas 
makes the consideration of Words and Propositions 
BO necessary a part of the treatise of knowledge^ that 
it is veiy hard to speak intelligibly of the one without 
explaining the other. 

As our knowledge of General Truths cannot well 
be made known, and is seldom apprehended, but as 
conceived, and. expressed in words, it will be our 
business to enquire into the truth and certainty of 
universal propositions.. 

Not to be misled by tile doubtfulness of terms, 
which is the danger every where, we must observe 
that certdnty is of two kinds,— -of Truth, and of 
£jiowledge,— Crr^ain^y of truth is the putting of 
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worcb together in propositiops so as exactly to ex- 
press the agreement or disagreement of the ideas they 
signify. Certainty of knowledge is the perception Of 
di6 agreement or disagreement of ideas as expressed 
in any proposition. — ^To be certain of the truth of 
any general proposition we must know tlie essence of 
each species its terms stand for. This we may easilj 
do in all simple ideas and modes, 4>ecau8e the real 
and nominal essence is the same, that is, the abstract 
idea, which the general term denotes, is the sole es- 
sence. But in substances a real essence distinct fix>m 
^e nominal being supposed to determine the species, 
the extent of the general term is uncertain. If men 
would apply general terms strictly to the nominal es- 
sence alone, there would be no doubt about the 
truth of propositions. 

I have chosen to use the scholastic terms essences 
and species on purpose to shew the absurdity of 
thinking them any other realities dmn- abstract ideas 
with names affixed to them. I might perhaps bare 
treated of these things in a better and clearer way, but 
that I thought it necessaiy to discover and remoYe 
those wrong notions of essences or species which die 
prevalence of scholastic learning has too generally 
inculcated. 

The names of substances when used as they diouM 
be, for the ideas men have in their minds, cany • 
clear and determinate signification with Ibem; but 
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will not serve for universal propositions of whose 
truth we can be certain; because their complex ideas 
are pch combinations of simple ones as have no dis- 
coverable connexion or rqpugnancy but with very few 
other id^as. No one^ I think, can certainly know 
from the colour of any body what smell, taste, sounds 
or tangible qualities it has, or what alterations it i» 
capable of making on or receiving from other bodies* 

How much the being and operation of particular, 
substances in this our globe depend on causes utterly N 
beyond our view, it is impossible for us to determine* 
The parts of this stupendous universe may have such 
a connexion, that the things of this Earth would 
cease to be what they are, if some incomprehensibly ^ 
remote star should cease to move or be as it is. 

Inquisitive and observing men may by streiq^ of 
judgment, and on ^ probabilities t^en from virgry 
observation, often guess right at wh&t experience has 
not discovered: but this still is only opinion and not 
knowledge.' Let our abstract idea of man be a body 
of such a shape, with sense, voluntary motion, and 
reason; and we cannot with certainty afirm that 
all men sleep by intervals; — no man can be«nou« 
rished by wood or stones ; — all men will be poisoned 
by hemlock — because these ideas have no necessary 
c(Hmexion or repugnancy with the nominal essence 
or dbstract idea* 
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CHAP. VIL. 



OT MAXIM1!« 



]\f AXIMS and Axioms hame passed for priiic]ple» 
of science ; and being self-evident have been suppose 
. ed innate. Several other tnidis, ^not allowed to be 
axioms^ are equally self-evident. 

1st, The immediate perception of Identity on 
Diversity^ bebg founded>in the mind's having difltioct 
ideas, affords as many self-^evident propodtioDS 
as we have distbct ideas: for wje need only under^ 

^ stand the terms to perceive the truth of what is 
affirmed or denied concerning the agreement or dis^ 
agreement of the ideas : — that a man is not a horse, 
ihat blue is not red, is as self-c^vident. as that what* 
ever is, is. 

^ 2dly, Oi Co^xhteme,. or such necessary, ccmneadoa 
between two ideas that the existence of one always 
supposes that of the other, we have hut few.intoitnre 
ideas. The idea oi filling a place equal to the con^ 
tentsof its sjiperj^s.hemgnnpiexed. to our idea of 

V body, Ithiok this proposition intuitive; '' that two 
bodies cannot be in.the same place;,'^ 

Sdly, . As to the, relations of modes, Mathemai 
ticians have framed many axioms oonceniii^ diat 
of. equality: as EqtMls taken from equals,, the rt*- 
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maind^s mil be equal. Though these are unques-> 
tioDable Truths, many propositions may be found in 
numbers, equally if not more clear ; as that one and 
one are equal to two. 

4thlyy As to real , existence, that idea having no 
connexion with any others. than those of self and a 
first being, we have not even demonstrative|. much 
less intuitive knowlec^e. 

The Rules established in the schools, that all. rea- 
sonings are ej: pracognitis et praconcessis, seem to 
make these maxims the foundation of all knowledge. 
I suppose they mean that these truths are the first 
known to the mind, and are the .basis of all the other 
parts of knowledge. 

We.have shewn in Chap. 2.. Book 1. that these 
are not the truths first known to the mind. A child 
certainly knows that a stranger, is not its mother, 
long before it knows that '^tis impossible for the same 
tMng to be, aand not to be. It is evident that our 
first ideas are those of particular things; and that ab- 
stract ideas are only rendered, obvious by constant and 
funiliar use, being fictions of the mind. Does it 
not require some pains to form the general idea of a 
triangle ? for it must he. neither oblique nor rectangle, 
neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon, but all 
and none of these at once. In short, it is. something 
imperfect, thatcannot exist,-^an.ideacon4>rising some 
parts of several different and inconsistent ideas ;— yet 
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the mmd, in tliis imperfect stite, has need of diese 
ideas for the communicition and adargement of 
knowle<i^. 

From what has been said it follows that Ack 
Maidms are not the foundation of all our knowledge. 
Cannot we know diat one and two are equal to thnCf 
without knowing that the whole is equal to all iti 
parts taken together? indeed if there be any odds, 
the ideas whole and parts are more obscure than those 
of one, two, three. Scholastic men talk mudi of 
the maxims on which th^ sciences are built : but it 
has been my ill luck never to meet widi any sack 
sciences. Axioms may serve to silence wranglers, 
and put an end to dispute. When we find out an 
idea^ by M'hose intervention we discover the con- 
nexion of two others, thb is a revelation firom God 
to us, by the voice of reason. When God declares 
any truth to us^ this is a revelatian by the Wee of his 
spirit. But in neither of these do we receive our 
knowledge firom maxims ; which are of no use in the 
discovery of unknown truths. 

Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired 
book, has demonstrated several propositions, which 
are so many new truths and advances in Mathema-^ 
lical knowledge ; but was not assisted by any such 
general maxims. 

When schools were erected, and I^fesscm tau^t 
what oAos had discovered, Axiomi^ were laid dowa 
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to be settled in the minds of their scholars^ in order 
to convince them of truths in p^icular instances, 
which were not so familiar to them as the Axioms 
they had learnt: though these particular truths^ when 
well reflected on, are no less self-evident than the 
axioms themselves. The schools making disputation 
the touchstone of men's abilities, and the criterion of 
kxiQwledge, adjudged the victory to him that kept the 
field : but as skilful combatants could always run out 
into an endless train of syllogisms, certain general pro- 
positions, mostly self-evident, were introduced into 
the schools; and these, being allowed by all, di- 
rected and limited the excursions of the disputants. 
Though it. was accounted a glory in the schools ob- 
stinately to maintain any side of a question, even after 
conviction, I think the rational part of mankind will 
scarcely believe that such a practice could be ad- 
mitted among the lovers of Truth and students of 
Religion or Nature : a practice likely to turn men's 
minds from the sincere seardi and love of Truth, 
and to make them doubt whether there be any such 
thing, at least, that is worth adhering to. 

It is one thing to shew a man that he is in an 
error, and another to put him in possession of tiruth: 
but what truths can these maxims teach us, which 
are only about identical predications ? Our knowledge 
begins with particulars, and gradually rises to generals: 
but we take afterwards the quite contraiy course^ 
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diraw our knowledge into general propositions^ and 
have recourse to them as the standards of truth and 
falsehood. Hence we get a habit of supposing that 
particular propositions deriye their truth and evidence 
from their conformity with general onea. 

Unless we have correct and settled notioBS of 
things^ general maxims wiU confirm us in mistakes, 
and serve to prove contradictions. He who with 
Des Cartes shall consider Body to be nothing but 
Extension, may easily demonstrate that there is no 
vacuum : and he who considers Body as possesnng 
both extension and solidity^ may as easily demoni^tjB 
that there is a vacuum. A child making whiteness aod 
of the constant simple ideas in his complex one of man, 
may demonstrate by the maxim ^^ it is impossible for die 
same to be and not to be^'' that a negro is not a man* 



CHAP. VIII. 



OF TRIFLING PROPOSITIONS. 

A liL purely Identical Propositions contain no in- 
istruction in them : though they may so|netimes serve 
to shew a man the absurdity he is guilty of, when 
by circumlocution or equivocal terms he denies 
die same thing of itself; because no one will affirm 
visible contradictions in plain words. By identical 
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propositions I mean such only, where the same term^ 
importiqg the same idea, is affirmed of itself. 

Another sort of trifling is when a part of a conn 
plex idea is predicated of the name of the whole,^- 
a part of the definition of the word defined. Such 
are all propositions wherein the genus is predicated 
of the species, — more comprehensive of less compre- 
hensive terms. What infoipiatiQadoes the proposition 
'' Lead is a metal/' convey to a man who knows the 
complex idea signified by the word Lead? since 
all the simple ideas comprised in the term metal 
were comprehended in the name Lead. To one 
indeed who knew the meaning of the word metal 
^ad not of the word lead, such a proposition is a 
shorter explanation than the enumeration of its sim*» 
pie ideas heaviness, fusibility, malleability. 

To predicate any part of the definition of the 
term defined, — one of its simple ideas of the com- 
plex one, — is also ti ifling : as, " all gold is fusible ;'* 
fox fusibility is a simple idea comprehended in the 
name gold, and the signification of that name 
is supposed to be understood. Such propositions 
may serve to remind a disingenuous reasonerof the 
definition of his own terms; and are necessary in 
those cases where the hearer is not supposed to 
uudcocstand the terms used by the speaker. 

T^se propositions contain instructive truth, 
where something is affirmed of another^ which is 
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ft necessary consequence of its precise complex 
idea^ but not contained in it: as '' the exteraal 
angle of all triangles b bigger than either of the op- 
posite internal angles ;'' for thb relation of die 
outward angle makes no part of (he complex idea 
of a triangle. 

We know so little of the real nature of dimpi 
and hence of what combinations of nmple idets 
may co-exbt in substances, that general propostioos 
concerning them are for the most part triflii^ mcl 
Uncertain. 

The worst sort of trifling, however, is the yzffn^ 
use of words; owing either to inadvertency, or to 
a desire of sheltering ignorance under obscurity of 
]janguage. 



CHAP. IX. 

« 

OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF EXISTENCE. 

Hitherto we hare considered only die es- 
sences of thingS; or our own ideas abstracted from 
all particular existence. Universal propositions, of 
whose truth or falsehood we can have certain know- 
le(^e, do not 'concern exbtence: but all particular 
propositions, which if made general would not he 
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certain, concern only existence : for they declare the 
accidental union or separation of ideas in things 
existing; which in their abstract natures have no 
known necessary connexion or repugnancy. 

But leaving the nature of propositions to be con- 
sidered elsewhere, let us enquire concerning our 
knowledge of Existence. I say then, we know our 
own existence by Intuition; the^ existence of God 
by Demonstration; and that of other things by 
Sensation, 

We perceive, our own existence so certainly, that 
it is not capable of being proved. I cannot doubt of 
all ofber things, without perceiving my own ex- 
istence : for my perception of the existence of the 
thing doubting is as certain as my perception of 
the thought called doul^. 



CHAP. X. 



OF 013B KNOWLEDGE OF THE EXISTENCE OF 

A GOD. 

X HOUGH God has not given us any innate ideas 
of himself, he has furnished us with faculties to 
know faim so far as is necessary to the end of our 
being. Though this be the. most obvious truth that 
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' teason discover)^, and I think, eTident even to ttia4e* 
inatical certainty, yet without attention and a regu* 
lar dediiction oS it from some part of oinr intuitive 
knowledge, we may be as ignorant of ikm as of 
Other deihonstrable propositions. 

I think it beyond H question, that man has a cl^ 
perception of his own being ; and that he knows 
intuitively, *' ths^ nothing cannot produce somethii^.'' 
Hence it is evident that from eternity there has been 
something ; since what was not from eternity bad 
it beginning, and whatiiad a beginning imust be pro- 
"duced by soniething else. 

^gain, the source of all being must be the source 
of all the powers, and properties of that being; 
therefore that Eternal Being must be most powerful 
and most knowing. 

From this idea duly considered we may deduce 
all those other attributes, which we ought to ascribe 
to this Eternal Being : but should any one be so 
senselessly arrogant as to suppose man alone know- 
ing and wise, and yet the product of mere igno- 
rance and chance^ I leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical rebuke of Tully ; (de Lqg. 
lib. 2) : " what can be more silijy arrogant and mis- 
becoming than for a man to think that he has a mind 
and understanding in him, but that in aU tl^e Uai; 
verse besides there is no such thing ? or that those 
things, which with the utmost stretch of his reason 
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e can scarce comprehend, should be moved Iftid 
lanaged without any reiEison at all/' Quid est enioi 
erius qdim neminem esse oportere tam stulte airo^ 
antem, ut in se mentem et rationem putet inesse^ 
a coelo mundoque non putet? auft ea, quae vix 
umma ingenii ratione comprehendat, nulla ratione 
doveri putet? 

' From what has been said, I think our knowledge 
)f the existence of a God more certain than of any 
hing not immediately discovered to us by our senses; 
ny, than that any thing exists without us. I would 
lot however lay the whole stress qf so important a 
K>int upon the sole fomidation of Our idea of a 
nost perfect being ; for different arguments prevail 
i^ith different minds in confirmation of the same 
ruth : and it is evident that some ipen have none, 
tome worse than none, and the most very different 
deas of God. 

Instead therefore of endeavouring to invalidate all 
)ther arguments, drawn from our own existence, 
md the sensible parts of the universe, I deem them 
too cogent for ^a considering man to withstand : I 
think no truth more clear than this ^' that the invi- 
sible things of God are clearly seen from the crea^ 
don of the world, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and God* 
head. 
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We know or conceive but of t^'o sorts of beings; 
tho^ purely material or incogitative, void of senae, 
perception, or thought^ as the parings of our nails, 
8cc. and those immaterial or cogitative, as we find 
ourselves to be. The £temal Being must be a 
Cogitative Being : for it is as impossible to concdve 
incogitative matter to produce '^an intelligent being, 
as to. conceive matter produced from nothing. Let 
us suppose a Pebble eternal, and its parts closelj 
united, and at rest together : — were diere no odier 
being, must it not remain eternally dead and inacthie? 
It cannot produce any thing, not even motion in 
itself. But let us suppose motion eternal too ; — can 
incogitative nuUter and motion, under whatever 
changes of figure and bulk, ever produce thought f- 
and it is impossible to suppose thought eternally 
inseparable from matter, either vnth or without 
motion. Though we generally speak of matter as 
of one thing, yet in reality all matter is not one 
individual tiling ; nor do we know of any such thii$ 
as one single body. If matter therefore were die 
eternal fint cogitative being, there would be an infi- 
nite number of eternal finite cogitative beings, in* 
dependent one of another, of limited force and 
distinct thoughts; which could never produte Aat 
order, harmony and beauty, that is to be found 
in nature. Since then the first eternal befng must be 
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>gitative> and mast contain in itself all the peN 
ctions. it communicates^ that Being cannot be 
tatter. 

Perhaps it will be said, that it does not necessa* 
ly follow that the Eternal Thinking Being is im«* 
iaterial% Be it so : still it is certain that there is ^ 
Sod. But the danger and deceit of this supposition 
ies here : — men devoted tO matter, unable to avoid 
be dehionstration of an eternal knowing being, 
vould have it granted that this being is material, 
oad thence would argue diat all is matter, and so 
leny a God : — ^which destroys their own hypothe* 
lis : — for, since the existence of an eternal cogitative 
3eing must be granted, they manifestly separate 
matter and thinkings suppose no necessary con* 
aexion between them, and so establish the necessity 
of an eternal spirit. Now if thinking and matter may 
be separated, the eternal existence of matter will not 
follow from the eternal existence of acogitative being. 
These men will scarce say that every particle of. 
matter thinks ; since there would then be an infinity 
of Gods : and yet if every particle of matter be not 
cogitative, it will be. as hard to make a cogitative 
being out of incogitative particles, as an extended 
being out of unextended parts. 

Again, will they say that one eternal atom of 
matter thinks? then this alone, by its powerful will 

or thought, made the rest of matter: which the 

■M 
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materialists will not allow : so that any how these 
men must give up their great maxim. ^^ Ex nihilo 
nihUfit/' 

If neither one peculiar atom can be iStas etsnal 
thinking being, nor all the particles of matter toge- 
ther^ then it only remains to suppose this being to 
he sm^ wiaiZ ?j^^^ of flatter; which I imagine 
is the most conmion notion tiie ttJitSPalisto entertain 
of God ; being naturally suggested to diem by ther 
ideas of theur own nature. This notion however 
is not less absurd than the others, for it ascribes 
the knowledge of an eternal beitig to thejuxta^foA- 
tion of unthinking particles of matter; and these 
however put together, can receive nothing new 
but relation of position, which can never give 
thought. 

If this corporeal system have all its parts at rest, 
it is but one lump^ and can have no pnvil^es above 
one atom. If its thinking depends on the motion of 
its parts, all its thoughts must be accidental and 
limited ; for each particle is singly inco^tative, and 
cannot regulate its own motions, nor be regulated^ 
by the thought of the whole ; thought* being here 
supposed the consequence and not the cause of 
motion. 

Some who allow an eternal, cogitative, immate- 
rial Being, suppose matter also to be eternal ; and so 
deny God his first great piece of workmanship^ tbe 
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Creation. If matter must be supposed eternal, 
because you cannot cbnceive it made out gf nothing, 
why not conceive yourself eternal? you say, you 
b^an to be so many years ago; that is, not the 
matter, but the fashion of it called your Body, then 
b^an to be ; but that frame of particles is not you; 
when then, I say, did the thmkmg thing you b^in 
to be ? If never ; you have existed from eternity : 
an absurdity I need not confute. If you can allovir 
a thinking thing, why not allow a material being, 
to be made out of nothings by an equal power f but 
that you have experience of the first, and not of the 
second. 

Besides it is not reasonable to deny the power 
of an infinite being, because we cannot compre- 
hend its operations. We do not deny effects here, 
because we cannot conceive the manner of their 
production. We cadnot ccmceive how any tiling but 
impulse of body can move body : yet this is not a 
sufficient reason for us to deny it possible, against 
the constant experience of it in our own voluntary 
motions ; which are the effects of the free action 
or thought of our minds only, and not of the im-' 
pulse of blind matter on our bodies ; for then it 
would be in our power or choice to alter it 

When yoi^ can explain how by my wiU, by a 
thought of my mind, my ri^t hand moves and my 
left hand rests, the next step will be to understand 
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ereation. In the mean time, it is an over-valuing 
of ourselves to reduce all things to the narrow mea* 
sure of our capacities, and to conclude that im- 
possible to be done, the manner of doing which ex- 
ceeds our comprehension : it is to make our com- 
prehension infinite, or God finite, when what he 
can do is limited to what we can conceive. If we 
understand not the operations of our finite minds^ 
let us not expect to comprehend die infinite mind. 



CHAP. X; 

OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OP THE EXISTENCE OF 

OTHER THINGS. 

CJUR knowledge of the existence of any thing, 
except God and ourselves, comes only by sensation; 
for as there is no necessary connexion of real exist' 
ence with any idea a man has in his memory, Ae 
existence of any other being is only known to himi 
when it actually operates on him so as to make itself 
perceived. The idea of any thing no more proves 
the existence of that thing, than the picture of a man 
proves his existence, or than the visions of a dream 
make a true history. 
The notice we have by our senses of the existence 
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of things without us/ though not altogether so cer- 
tain as our intuitive knowledge, or as the deductiont 
of our reason from the clear abstract ideas of our 
own minds, is yet an assurance that deserves the 
name of Knowledge. I think no olie can seriously 
be so sceptical as to doubt of the existence of those 
things which he sees and feels : such an one at least 
will never have any controversy with me, since he 
can never be sure that I say any thing coptrary to his 
opinion. I think that I have assurance enough of the 
existence of external things, since by their different ap- 
plication I can produce in myself both pleasure and 
pain, which is one great concern of my present state. 
We cannot talk of knowledge itself but by the help 
of those faculties which are fitted to apprehend what 
knowledge is. ' 

1st, Our perceptions'are produced in us by exte« 
rior causes affecting our senses ; because those that 
want the organs of any. sense never can have ^the 
ideas belonging to that sense : for if the organs them* 
selves produced them, the eyes of a man in the daik 
would produce colours. 

£dly. Because Ideas from actual sensation, and 
those from memory, are very distinct perceptions: 
for when my eyes are shut, I can at pleasure call to 
my mind the ideas of light or the sun, or banish 
them^ and take into my view other ideas ; but if I 
actually turn my eyes towards the Sun, I cannpt 
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avoid the ideas which the light or sun thin produces. 
K these ideas were only in my memory, I should 
always have the same power to lay them by at plea- 
sure. 

3dly, Because many ideas are produced in us nvith 
pain, which are afterwards remembered without (be 
least oflfence : thus heat and cold as ideas revived in 
the mind give no pain^ though felt in a certain de- 
gree they are very troublesome. We remember dif 
pwtt of hunger^ thirsty or the bead-aebet wAaai 
,., .ai|y pun at all: but if ttese wore mere- idiew-in Ae 
mind, diey would either never or cpoitandj disturb 
fis, wlieneyer tlioa^t of • T^e same may be said (^ 
pleasure. Thou^ mathematical demonstratioiii 
depend oot <ni sense^* yet to examine theiii fay doh 
grams seems to give to the evidence .of sq^t a cer- 
tainty^ bordering on demonstration: f<ur it wouM be 
8traiq;e that a man should allow one ai^le of a figure 
to be undeniably bigger dian another, and yet doubt 
the existence of the lines and aa^es of that diagram 
b^jEiwhich the %ure was measured. 

4thly, Because our senses in many cases bear wit- 
ness to the trudi of each others report. He whose 
sight will not convince him of the existence of a fire 
may feel it ; and if the fire be a mere idea, he will 
feel no pain, unlbs^ pain be a fancy too. The cha- 
racters I make on this paper do not cease to be with 
the thoughts that gave rise to them^ but constantly af* 
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feet my senses ill ft similar way x and if, when presented 
to the sight of another man, they draw from him ^ 
such sounds as I before-hand designed, there will be 
little reason to doubt that these characters exist out 
of my imagination. 

If after all any erne will be so sceptical as io t, 
affirm that all we see and hear^ feel and taste, think 
and do, during our whol«»vbeing, ia^ but the seiiet 
of m long Bream, and will therefore question^ thi ^: 
existence <tf ell things I must desire him to 4K>ik 
aider dmt he only*dre»ns he makes the ^piestio^. ^ 
and h matters not that a wakii^ man diould imswer J 
hifll* Yet, if be please, he may dream that I n&e 
Mm tins ma¥mri diat the certainty of the real . 
txiatence of 'tfiings, by the^ testimiiii^ of our apises, ^ 
18 as great aa our finmi admits, or our wndttioii 
needs : because it suffices to give us notice of those 
fliii^ that are comftnient or inconvenient to ui^ 
painful or pleasant. Our knowledge however of 
the real existence of thii^s extends no ferther than 
the present testimony of our senses about particular 
objects ; for there is no heCessary connexion of a 
man's existence now with his existence a minute 
hence: by a thousand ways he may cease to be: 
yet it is reasonable for me to do many things in the 
confidence that men do exist whom I do not see, 
though I act merely on probability not on knowledge. • 

Here we may observe how foolish it b for men 
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fvho have reason to judge of evidence, to expect 
demonstration in things not capable of it, and re- 
fuse their assent to very rational propositions, be- 
cause they are not evident beyond all pretence for 
doubting. He that would admit of nothing but 
demonstration, would be sure of nothing but to- 
perish quickly, since he is not certain that his meat 
or drink will be wholesome. We know the past ex- 
istence of things, as far as our memories retain die 
ideas of them. 

Though we have ideas of spirits, our senses do 
not discover to us any such creatures existing widi- 
out us : but from revelation and odier evidence we 
may be assured that such beings do exist. In dus, 
as in several other things we must content ourselves 
with the evidence of Faith : muversal certain pro- 
positions are beyond our reach. 

It appears from what> has been said, diat there 
are two sorts of propositions : 1st, concemii^ the 
existence of particular thii^s answerable to our ideas ; 
and ddly, concerning the relation of our abstract 
deas. From these last are formed certain general 
propositions, which may be called eternal verities; 
not that they are imprinted on the mind from any 
patterns that pre-existed out of the mind, but that 
they are necessarily acknowledged by any one who 
has the ideas ; the same ideas having unmutably the 
same habitudes to one another. This proposition; 
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however certain, '^ that men ought to fear and ob^ 
God" proves not the existence of men in the world, 
but will be true of all such creatures, whenever they 
do exist. 



CHAP. XII. 

OF THE IMPROVEMENT OF OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

What gave rise to Maxims, as the foundation of 
all the sciences, was probably their seeming use in 
Mathematics : which scieqce, for its great clearness 
and evidence was by pre-eminence called M»hiA»ra 
and MaOncnc, things learnt, or learning. Yet I 
think any one will find upon consideration, that the 
certainty men arrived at in this Science was not owii^ 
to the influence of two or three general maxims, but 
to the distinct and compleat ideas on which they re- 
flected, and to the intuitive knowledge they had of 
Aa relations of excess and eouality between some 
of their ideas, which led to the discovery of the re- 
latiotis of others. 

I desire any one to consider, from what has been 
elsewhere said, which is first and best known to 
most people, — the particular instance, or the genei^ 
rule;' and which gives birth to the oiher.-^Geneml 
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sndes are but comparisons of our more general and 
abstract ideas, made by tbe mind, in order to draw 
4nto comprehensive terms and short niles its various 
and multiplied observations : particulars were die 
foundation of our knowledge; though perhaps not no- 
ticed afterwards by the mind ; which for its own ease is 
most attentive to lay up general notions and disbur- 
then itself of particulars. 

Our present enquiry however is, whether it be safe 
to adopt the principles of one science as uoquestioa- 
able in ail others. If it be, I know not what mdy 
not pass for truth in MoraUty, and be introduced and 
proved in Natural Philosophy. 

'^ Let that principle of some of the philosophers, 
that all is matter, and that there i^nothiiig else, be re- 
ceived for certain and indubitable, and it will be easj 
to be seen by the writings of some that have rerived 
it again in our days, what consequences it will lead us . 
into. Let any one with Polemo, take the World ; 
or, with the JStoicks, the iEther, or the Sun; or 
with AnaximeneSf the- Air to be God ; and what a 
divinity, religion, and worship, must we needs httt^ 
Nothing can be so dangerous as principles thus taken 
up without questioning or examination; especially 
if they be such as concern morality, which influence 
men's lives, and give a bias to all their acticms. Who 
might not justly expect another kind of life in An^ 
iippuSf who placed happiness in bodily pleasure; 
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and in Jntisthafus, viho made \irtue sufficient to fe* 
licit; i and he who, with Plato, shall place beati- 
tude in the knowledge of God, will have his thoughts 
raised to other contemplations than those who look 
not beyond this spot of earth, and those perishii^ 
things which are to be had in it. He that widi 
Archelaus, shall lay it down as a principle^ that 
right and wrong, honest and dishonest, are defined 
only by laws, and not by nature, will have odier 
measures of moral rectitude and pravity than those 
who take it for granted that we are under oblations 
antecedent to all human constitutions/' 

We must adapt our methods of inquiry to the 

nature of the ideas -we examine* A sagacious and 

methodical applicatioaof ouf- thoughts to finding out 

the relations of oui^: abstract ideas is the only way to 

make true general propositions. We may learn how 

to proceed from . the Mathema^ciank ; who from 

easy beginnings gradually p|r«ceed to die demonstra-' 

tion of truths tfa^t appear at first sight beyond human , 

capacity, Whiethier th^ir -admirable mediod of chui- 

^ilp and arranging those intermediate ideas that de- 

nionstrate the equality or inequality of unappHcabt^ 

quantities, may not in time be imitated and applied 

to other ideas, as well as those of magnitude^ 

> I will not determine : but if the method of the ma* 

thematicians were applied to those ideas which are 

the real as well a^ nominal essences of their speeki^ 
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I think we might cany our thoughts much (urtlier; 
and introduce demonstration into Morality. 

We cannot advance much in the knowledge of 
bodies by contemplating the relations of our ideas^ 
for reasons that have already been given at large: 
we must apply our thoughts entirely to thii^ thein^ 
selves, and learn from experience what reason cannot 
teach; which makes me suspect that natural I%ilo- 
sophy is not capable of being made a science: thon^ 
I deny not that a man's insight into the nature of bo<- 
dies will be propoi'tioned to his experience. 

'' From whence it is obvious to conclude, that 
pince our faculties are not fitted to penetrate into the 
internal fabrick and real essences of bodies, but yet 
plainly discover to us the being of GOD, and the 
knowledge of ourselves, enough to lead us into a fiill 
.and clear discovery of our duty and great concern- 
ment, it will beeome us, as rational creatures, to 
jemploy those fEu:ulties we have, about what they are 
most adapted to, and follow the direction of Nature, 
.where it seems to point us out the way. For 'tis ra- 
.tional to conclude, that our proper employment 
in those enquiries, and in that sort of knowh 
which is most suited to our natural capacities, and 
carries in it our greatest interest, i. e. the condition 
.of our eternal estate. Hence I thiqk I may cosiclude, 
that Morality is the proper science and business of 
mankind in general^ (who are both concerned and 
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fitted to search out their Summum Bonum) as several 
artS; conversant about several parts of nature^ are the 
lot and private talent of particular men^ for the 
common use of human life, and their own particular 
subsistence in this world. Of what consequence the 
discovery of one natural body and its properties may 
be to human life the whole great continent of Ame- 
rica is a convincing instance; whose ignorance in use- 
ful art, and want of the greatest part of the conveni- 
ences of life, in a country that abounded with all 
sorts of natural^ plen^, I think, may be attributed to 
their ignorance of what was to be found in a very or- 
dinary despicable stone, I mean the miner^ of Iron. 
And whatever we think* of our parts^ and improve- 
ments in this part of the world, where knowledge 
and plenty seem to vie each virith other: yet to any. 
one that will seriously reflect on it, I suppose it will 
appear past doubt, that were the use of Iron lost 
among us, we shoul4 in a few ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the wants apd ignorance of the ancient 
savage Americans, whose natural endowments and 
provisions come no way short of those of the moat 
Nourishing and polite nations ; so that he who first 
made known the use of that one contemptible mine- 
ral, may be truly stiled the Father of Arts, and Author 
of Plenty. 

I would not therefore be thought to disesteem or 
dissuade th^ Study of Nature. I readily agree the 
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contemplation of his works gived U9 occasion^ to ad- 
mire^ revere, and glorify their Author; and if ri^hdj 
directed, may be of greater benefit to mankind, than 
the monuments of exemplary charity, that haye at so 
great charge been raised by the founders of hospitals 
and alms-houses. He that first iuTented Piintiog, 
discovered the use of the Compass, or made pubfid 
the Virtue and right Use of Kin Kina, did more for 
the propagation of Knowledge, for the supplyii^ and 
increase of useful commodities, and saved more from 
the grave, than those who bualt colleges, work-housesi 
and hospitals. All that I would say,' is, diat ve 
shoul^ not be too for^ardly possessed with the opi- 
nion or expectation of knowledge, where it is not to 
be had, or by ways that will not attain it : that we 
should not take doubtful systems for compleat. 
sciences; nor unintelligible notions for scientifical 
demonstrations. In the knowledge of bodies, we 
must be content to glean what we can from . parti- 
cular experiments ; singe we cannot> |rom a disco- 
very of their real essences, grasp at a time whole 
sheaves ; and in bundles comprehend^ the nature and: 
properties of whole species together. Where our 
enquiry is concerning Co-existence, or Repugpancy 
to coexist, which by contemplation, of our ideas we 
cannot discover; there^ Experience, Ob3ervation, 
and natural History, must give us by our senses, and 
by retail, an insight into corporeal substances. He 
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knowledge of bodied we must get by our senses 
warily employed in taking notice of their qualities 
and operations on one another : and what we ^ope 
to know of separate Spirits in this worlds we mu;t^ 
I think, expect only from Revelation. He that shall 
consider how little general Majcims, precariom 
Principles, and Hypotheses laid dozen at pleasure^ 
iuive promoted true Knowledge, or helped to satisfy 
the enquiries of rational men after jreal improvements; 
how little, I say, the setting out at that end has for 
many £^es together advanced men'is progress towards 
the knowledge of natural philosophy, vdll think 
we have reason to thank those, who in this latter age 
have taken another course, and have trod out to us^ 
thoi^h not an easier way to learned Ignorance, yet a 
surer way to profitable Knowledge. 

Not that we may not, to explain any Phtmomena 
of Nature, make use of ^y probable Hypothesis 
whatsoever. Hypotheses^, if they are well m^de, are 
at least great helps to the Memoiy, and often direct 
us to new Discoveries. But my meaning is, that 
we should not take up any one too hastily, (which 
the mind, that would always penetmte into ihe Cau- 
ses of things, and have Principles to rest on, is very 
apt to do) till we have very well examined particulars^ 
and made several experiments in that Thing which 
we would explain by oiir Hypothesis, and see 
whether -it will agree to tbepi all; whether our prin* 
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ciples will carry us quite through, and not be as in- 
consistent with one Phenomenon of Nature, asthey 
seem to accommodate and explain another. And at 
least that we take care that the name of Princ^la 
deceive us not, nor impose on us, by making us re- 
ceive that for an unquestionable Truth, which is 
really at best but a very doubtful Conjecture, such as 
are most (I had almost said all) of the Hypotheses in 
natural Philosophy/' 



CHAP. XIII. 

SOME FARTHER CONSIDERATIONS CONCEBN- 

INO OUR KNOWLEDGE. 

Our knowledge has a great conformity with our 
sight; it is neither wholly necessary, nor wholl; 
voluntary. Were it necessary^ all men's knowledge 
would be alike, and every man would know all thai 
IS knowable : were it voluntary y^ some men r^ard it 
so little that they would have almost none at 
all. Men that have senses cannot but receive 
some ideas ; if they have memory, they cannot but 
retain some ; and if they have any distinguishing 
faculty, they cannot but perceive the agreem^t or 
disagreement of $ome of them* 
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The application of the mind to scrutinize objects 
is entirely voluntary; but the Will has no power 
to determine the- knowledge of the mind one way ^ 
or other ; which is done by the objects themselves, ' 
as far as they are clearly discovered. He that has 
the idea of an intelUgent but frail and weak being, 
made by and depending on an eternal, omnipotent, 
perfectly wise and good being, will as certainly 
know that man is to honour, fear, and obey God, 
as that three, four, and seven are less than fifteen, 
when he considers those numbers. 



CHAP. XIV. 



OF JUDGMENT. 



1 HE faculties of the understanding being intended 
not merely for speculation but for the conduct of 
life, man would be at a great loss, if he had nothbg 
to direct him but certain knowledge. The day-light 
of certain knowledge is limited to a few things, 
probably to excite a desire after a better state; and 
the twiUght of probability only attends the greater 
part of our concerns, suitable to this state of medi- 
ocrity and probation ; admonishing us by our lia- 
bleness to error to seek that way which may lead us t» 
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a state of greater perfection : for it is highly rational 
to think^ even were Revel^ition silent^ that men wSi 
be rewarded according to the employment of their 
talents. 

Judgment is the faculty which supplies the want 
of certain knowledge. The mind sometimes exer- 
cises it from necessity, and soittMimes £rom ktbessi 
unskilfiilness or haste. The exercise of the mind 
immediately about thii^s is propeilf so dBkfi\ 
about proportions it is conmionly calldK^sses^ or 
Dissent; which terms I shall use ashless liaUeti> 
equivocatiop. The forming of mental propositMOi 
according to the presumed relation of oar ideal 
is simply Ju^mmt : the fortnmg of them accorftf 
iv iiio realiiy of things is right juc^ment. 



CttAP. XV. 



OF PROBABILITY. 

Probability is the appearance of agreemeat 
or disagreement between two ideas^ by the interven- 
tion of proofs, whose seeming constant connexion 
induces the mind to judge a proposition to be eitiier 
true or false : thus^ a man hearii^ a Mathematician 
affirm ^^ the. three apgles of a triangle to be equal to 
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two right ones/' assents to it, i. e. receives it 
for true ; where the foundation of his assent b the, 
probability of the thing, from the supposed skill 
and veracity of the speaker. 

There being degrees herein, from certainty down 
to improbability, and even to the confines of impos- 
sibility ; w4 ^o d^jpiBS of assent from fuU fMfuri^ 
ance and confidence quite down to c<Mgecture, 
doubt, and diatnist ; I shall now (having, as I think, 
found out*:di%jK)und8 of human knowWge and 
certainty) consider the ^eoeral degrees afifl grounds 
(^probability, and assent or faith. ^ 

Ftobahijiity is likeliness to be true : and the credit 
^ven to a prolmble proposition is called beiief, 
assent, or opinion. 

The grounds of probability are these two : 1st, 
The conformity of any tiimg with our own know- 
ledge, observation and experience* Sdly,^ The testi- 
mony of others vouching their observation and ex- 
perience. 

In the testimony of others is to be considered ; 
1. The number of the witnesses: f. Their Inte- 
grity : 3. Their skill : 4. The design of the author; 
where it is a testimony out of a book cited : 5. The 
consistency of the parts and circumstances of the 
relation. 6. Contrary Testimonies. 

We ought to examine all the grounds of probabi- 
lity before we come to si^judgment, and reject or 
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receive a proposition with an assurance proportioD- 
able to the preponderancy of the arguments on one 
side or the other. " For example: if I myself see 
a man walk on the ice^ it b past Probability^ 'tis 
Knowledge : but if another tells me he saw a man 
in England, in the midst of a sharp winter, walk 
upon water hardened with cold; this has so great 
conformity with^what id usually observed to happen, 
that I am disposed by the nature of the thing itself 
to assent to it, unless some manifest suspicion att^ 
the relation of that matter of iact. But if the same 
thing be told to one bom between the tropicks, who 
never saw nor heard of any such thing before, dioe 
the whole probability relies on Testimcmy : and as 
the relators are more in number, and of more ere* 
dit, and have no interest to speak contrary to the 
truth, so that matter of fact is like to find more or 
less belief. Though to a man, whose experience 
has been always quite contrary, and has never heard 
of any thing like it, the most untainted credit of a 
witness will scarce be able to find belief. And as 
it happened to a Dutch Ambassador, who enter- 
taining the king of Siam with the particularities of 
Holland, which he was inquisitive after, amongst 
other things told him, that the water in his country 
would sometimes, in cold weather, be so hard, that 
ipen walked upon it, and that it would bear an 
tlepbant, if he were there. To which the kipg 
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replied. Hitherto I have believed the strange things 
you have told me, because Hook upon you as a sober 
fair man; but now I am sure you lye. 

As the conformity of our knowledge, as the cer* 
tainty of observations, as the frequency and constan-^ 
cy of experience, and' the number and credibility 
of testimonies agree or disagree, so is a proposition 
probable or improbable. 

Another argument, though a very false and dan- 
gerous one, by which men most commonly regulate 
their . assent, is the Opinion of others: for there 
b much more falsehood and error among men than 
truth and knowledge^ If the opinions of others, 
whom we know and esteem, be a ground of assent, 
men have reason to be Heathens in Japan, Maho- 
metans in Turkey, 8cc. but of this more in another 
place. 



CHAP. XVI. 

OF THE BEGliEES O^ ASSENt. 

JMEN not being able to retain distinctly in their 
memories all the proofs of the probable truth of 
their opinions, must be content to remember that 
they once had reason to give such an opinion such 
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a degree of assent. If we will not allow men to be 
persuaded vof several opinions, the proofs of \vluch 
are not actually^ present to their mind, ^e greater 
part must be either very sceptical, or chaise thdr 
opinion ^very moment, in compliance with die 
arguments of the n last antagonist. Where men hare 
not well examined what they judged^ this is a cause 
of frequent obstinacy in error ; those that are least 
apt to question their ovm opinions being in goKnl 
most pertinacious. 

It carries too great an imputation of lightness, 
end folly for men to renounce their formar tenets 
upon the first offer of an argument which they 
cannot immediately answer; and therefore it be- 
comes all men to maintain peace and the eommoo 
offices of humanity and friendship in the diversity 
of opinions. If a msui takes his opinions upon 
trust, and thinks them impressions received from 
God, or from men sent by him, how can we 
expect that he should give them up on the authorif; 
of an adversary, especially if there foe any suspicion 
of interest; as there always is where men find them* 
selves ill treated ? We should do well to communi- 
cate and endeavour to remove our mutual ignorance, 
nnce no man can say that he has thoroughly examin- 
ed all his own or others opinions. Even those who 
have fidrly examined all the doctrines tbey profiess^ 
find so little reascm to be magisterial in their opi* 
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nions^ that nothing insolent and imperious is to be 
expected from them : and there is reason to think^ j^ 
that if meti were better instructed themselves^ they 
would be less imposing on others. 

There are two sorts of probable propositions; 
those concerning particular existence, commoidy 
called matter of fact, which are capable of human 
testimdny ; and ^ose canceming things beyond th$ 
discovery of our senses, which are not capable of 
jBUch testimony. 

'Wliere any particular thing, consonant to the con«* 
«tant observation of ourselves and others in like^ 
case, comes attested by the cmicurrent reports of 
all that mention it, we build as firmly upon it, as if 
it were certain knowledge. Should all Englishmen 
^rm that it froze in England last winter, or that 
swallows Were seen there in summer, I think a man 
•could almost as little doubt of it, as that seven and 
four are eleven. 

The highest degree of pi^obability then is the ge 
neral consent of all men in all ages, as for as it caii 
be known, concurring with a matfs constant experi« 
ence in like cases, to confirm the tmth of a particu^ 
lar matter of fact attested by fair witnesses : such 
are all the stated constitutions and properties of 
bodies, and the regular proceedings of causes and 
effects in the ordinary course of nature. This we 
call za argument from the nature of things them* 
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seltes: for M^faat constant observation findd to be 
after the same manner^ we reasonably conclude 
to be the effect of a regular cause^ though unknown 
to us. 

The next degree of probability is a particttlar 
instance of a thing, which the observation of mysdf 
and others shews to be usual, being attested by 
many and undoubted witnesses: thus experience 
shews that most men prefer their private advantage 
to< that of the public; if all historians say that 
Tiberius did so, our assent rises to confidence. 

Thirdly, where things indifferent in their own 
nature have the concurrent testimony of unsuspected 
witnesses, there our assent is unavoidable : as, that a 
bird should fly this or that way ; — that there is such 
a city as Rome, &c. 

Thus far the determinations of the judgment are 
easy enough : but when testimonies contradict com- 
mon experience^ and the reports of history and wit- 
nesses clash vnth the ordinary course of nature, or 
with one another, then diligence and exactness are 
required to form a right judgment: the probability of 
the thing rising and falling, according as the two 
foundations of credibility, common observation in 
like c<iseSj and particular testimonies in that indi- 
vidual case, favom*.or contradict it. 

I think it not amiss on this iphject to notice a 
rule observed by the Law of England ; viz. " that 
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though the attested copy of a record be good proof, 
yet the copy of a copy, never so well attested, will 
not be admitted as a proof/' This is so generally 
considered as reasonable, that I never heard any 
one blame it : and this maxim seems to result from 
it; that any testimony,, the farther it is removed 
from the original Truth, has the less force; so that 
in traditional truth each remove weakens the force of 
die proof. I thought it necessary to notice this, 
because I find that among some men opinions gain 
force by growing older; and propositions doubtful 
at first, by an inverted rule of probability, come 
to pass for authentic truths. 

I mean not here to lessen the credit of history : 
which i^ all the light we have in many cases, and af- 
fords us convincing evidence of many useful truths. 
I think nothing more valuable than the records of 
antiquity: 1 wish we had more, and more un- 
corrupted : but truth forces me to say, that no pro- 
lability can rise higher than its first original. What 
liad no other evidence than the testimony of one wit- 
ness, is only rendered weaker by the subsequent 
citations of others. Passion, interest, inadvertency, 
mistake of sense, and a thousand odd reasons, im- 
possible to be discovered, may make one man mis- 
quote another's words or meaning. He who has 
examined cannot doubt what little credit quotations 
deserve, where originals are wanting; and consc; 

N 
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quently how much less quotations of quotations cafi 
be relied on. 

It now remains to consider Probal;>ility in things 
which do not admit of testimony: as, Ist, The 
existence, nature and operations of finita inmiaterial 
/ beings, --spirits, angels, devils, &c. or the exist- 
ence of material beii^ which are too small or too 
remote for the notice of the senses; as, whether 
there be plants, animals^ &c. in the planets. 2dlj, 
The manner of operation in most parts of tiie 
works of nature; where we see effects withoit 
knowing their causes. We see animals generated, 
nourished, and moving;— iron drawn by the load- 
stone, &c. ; but their causes and the manner of their 
operation we can only guess. These and the like 
things cannot be examined by the senses, and diere- 
fore can only appear more or less probable as thet 
agree with truths already established : analogy is here 
our only help : thus, observing that the violent rub- 
bing of two bodies produces heat, and frequent^ 
fire, we have reason to think that what we call heat 
and fire consists in a violent agitatioa of the imper- 
ceptibly minute parts of the burning matter :— ob- 
serving too that t|;ie different refractions of pellucid 
bodies produce several colours, and the superficial 
parts of several bodies according to their different 
position, do the like, as velvet, watered ailk, &c. 
we think it probable that the colour and shioiog 
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of bodies is nothing but the different arrangement 
and refraction of their minute parts. 

Finding in all the parts of the creation such 
a gradual connexion^ that it b not easy to discover 
the bounds of the different ranks of beings, we 
conjecture that things gradually ascend upwards in 
d^rees of perfection. It is hard to say where sen* 
sible and rational begin, or where insensible and 
irrational end; which is the lowest species of living 
thu^S; or the first of things inanimate. A wary 
reasoning from analogy, which is the best guide 
of rational experiments, and the origin of hypothe* 
ses, often leads to the discovery of useful truths. 

'^ Though the common experience, and the ordi«*> 
nary course of things, have justly a mighty influence 
on the minds of men, to make them give or refuse 
credit to any thing proposed to their belief; yet 
there is one case wherein the strangeness of the fact 
lessens not the assent to a fair Testimony given of 
it. For where such supernatural events are suitable 
to ends aimed at by him who has the power to 
change the course of nature, there, under suck 
circumstances, they may be the Jitter to procure 
belief, by how much the more they are beyond, 
or contrary to ordinary observation. This is the 
proper case of miracles, which, well attested, do 
not only find credit themselves, but give it also to 
other Truths, which need such confirmation. 
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Besides those we have hitherto mentioned, disre 
is one sort of propositions that challei^e the h^iMrt 
d^ee of our Assent upon bare Testimony, whedier 
the thing proposed Bgree or disagree with cgmmoD 
experience and the ordinary course of diings, or 
no. Hie reason whereof is, because the Testimony 
is of such an one as cannot deceive, nor be deceiv- 
ed> and that is of God himself. This carries with 
it assurance beyond doubt, evidence beyond excep- 
tion. This is called by a peculiar name, Reoda- 
turn, and our assent to it, Faith : which as abso- 
lutely determines our minds, and as perfectly ex- 
cludes all veavering, as our knoii«(tedge itself; and we 
may as well doubt of our own being, as we can 
whether any Revelation from God be true. So that 
Faith is a settled and sure principle of assent and 
assurance, and leaves no manner of room for doubt 
or hesitation. Only we must be sure that it be 
a divine Revelation, and that we understand it right; 
else we shall expose ourselves to all the extravagancy 
of enthusiasm, and all the error of wrong principles, 
if we have Faith and Assurance in what is not divine 
revelation. And therefore, in thcr&e cas^ our Assent 
can be rationally no higher than the evidence of its 
being a revelation^ and that this is the meanii^ d 
the expressions it is delivered in. If the evidence 
of its being a Revelation, o^ that this is its tnie 
sense, be only on probable proofs, our assent can 
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each no higher than an assurance or diffidence, 
Otting from the more or less, apparent probability 
»f the proofs. But of Faith, and the. precedency it 
»ught to have before other arguments of persuasion, 
[ shall speak more hereafter^ where I treat of it, 
IS it is ordinarily placed, in contradistinction to 
Reason; though in truth, it be nothing else but. 
m assent founded on the highest reason.'^ 



CHAP. XVII. 



OP REASON. 



1 HE word Reason has various significatioiis: sfMme* 
imes it means True principles ; sometimes, fair de^ 
luctions from those principles; and sometimes the 
Cause, particularly the final cause, 

I use it to signify '^ that ikculty which is supposed 
to distinguish man from other animals, and wherein it 
s evident he much surpasses them." ^ 

Reason is 'necessary to all our other intellectual' 
acuities; and indeed contains two of them. Sagacity, 
ind Illation : by the first of which it finds out,^ and 
ly the second it arraiq;es those intermediate proofs 
ivhich discover the relation between two ideas. 
Sense and Intuition fMch but ^ litde way; tiie great* 
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eat part of our knowledge depends upon Deductioo: 
that faculty then which finds out the means, and rigl^ 
applies them,' to discover certainty in knowlec^e, and 
probability in Opinion, I call Reason, 

In Reason we may consider these four d^ees: 
the first and highest is to discover proofs; the second, 
to arrange them methodically; the third, to perceive 
their connexion; and die fourth, to draw a right 
conclusion, 

I doubt whether Syllogism be the proper instni- 
ment of this faculty; and for these reasons: Syllo- 
gism serves our Reason only in one of the fore-moi- 
tioned parts of i^ that is to shew the connexion of 
the proofs in any one instance, ^and no more : but 
where such connexion really is, it is as easily or better 
perceived without it. We shall find that we reiupn most 
clearly, when we only observe the connexion of the 
proofs, without reducing our thoughts to any rule of 
syllogism : and that many men r^^on correctly and 
dearly, who know not how to make a syllogism. It 
is sometimes used to discover a fallacy hid in a rfaeto- 
^cal flourish, or cunningly wtapped up in a smooth 
period ; and to strip an absurdity of the cover of mt 
and good language : but here it is only of use to 
those that have studied mode and figure. 

If but few can make syllogisms, if but a small 
part of those few know that their conclusions in the 
allow^ modes and figures are ri(^ sfod if they are tb^ 
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only proper instruments of Reason^ and means of Know- 
ledge^ — then before Aristotle there was no one who 
could know any thing by reason^ and since him there « 
is not one in ten thousand that does. But God did 
not make men barely two-le^ed creatures, and leave 
it to Aristotle to make them rational. The under- 
standing is not taught to reason by the rules of syllo« 
gism: it has a native faculty to perceive the co- 
herence or incoherence of it's ideas ; and can metho- 
dize them without such perplexing repetitions. I 
say not this to lessen Aristotle, whom I consider 
as one of the greatest men among -the antients; 
whose large views, acuteness, penetration of thought 
and strength of judgment few have equalled; and 
whose inaventioD of forms of argumentation did great 
service against those who were not ashamed to deny 
any thing. 

I ovm that all right reasoning may be reduced to 
his forms of syll<^sm ; but I do not allow that it is 
the only or the best way. It is plain that he himself 
found some forms to be conclusive, and others 
so, not by the forms themselves, but by the orij 
way of knowledge, — the visible agreement of ideas* 
Tell a countiy gentlewoman that the wind is souths 
west, the weather lowering, and raii^ threatening, she 
will easily understand that she should not go out thin 
clad in such a di^^ after a fever : — she clearly sees 
^e probable conneiion of these ideas^ virind, douds, 
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rain, wetness, cold, relapse, and danger of death, 
which would be quite lost to her in the artificial ar- 
rangement of mode and figure. ^ 

Illation or Inference is justly considered as the great 
act of the rational faculty: but the mind, very desirous 
to enlarge its knowledge, or very apt to favour die 
sentiments it has once imbibed, too often maikes infer- 
ences before it perceives the connexion of those ideas 
that must hold the extremes together. To infer is, by 
virtue of one proposition laid down as true, to draw 
in another' as true. — Let this proposition be laid 
down, '^ Men -shall be punished in another world," 
whence be inferred this ^^ Men can determine them- 
selves." In this instance, what shews the reason- 
ableness of the inference, but a view of the con* 
nexion of the intermediate ideas? vis. Men shall be 
punished — God the punisher— just punishment — the 
punished guilty — could have done otherwise— free' 
dom-^self determination: Here the mind seeii^ the 
connexion between the idea of men's punishment in 
4|fe other worlds and the idea of God punishmgf 
fS^tween that and the justice of the pupishment, be- 
tween that and guilty between that and a power to 
do otherwise, between that and freedom^ and be- 
tween freedom and self determination^ sees the 
connexion between men and self-determinatum. 

Is not the coimexion of the extremes more clearly 
seen in this natural order, than in the jumble of five 
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or six syllogisms i indeed it is a view of the natural 
order of the connecting ideas that directs the order 
of the syllogisms. An ingenuous searcher after Truth 
needs no such forms to force him to allow the ii^ 
ference from the visible connexion of two ideas. 

Nor are syllogisms of any use to detect the fii- 
lacies of rhetorical discourses; where, the fancy 
being struck with lively metaphorical represf;ntation% 
men do not easily perceive the true ideas on which 
the inference depends : but they need only strip the 
argumentation of those superfluous ideas which seem 
to shew a connexion where there is none, or at least 
conceal thei want of it. Besides this^ scholastic forms^ 
are not less liable to fallacies than plainer ways of 
argumentation, but are rather adapted to entangle than, 
instruct the mind : and hence those who are baffled in 
that way are seldom convinced, except indeed of thein 
adversary's superior skill in disputation. After all, 
every one knows what best fits his own sight; if the^ 
use of these spectacles has r^dered them necessary tot 
any one, I would not forbid them ; only let him not 
elude all to be in the dark, who use not the same heT] 

Before I leave this subject I shall notice one manifest 
mistake in the rules^of syllogism ; viz. " that no syllon. 
gistical reasoning canbe right and conclusive, but what 
has at least one general proposition in it :" as if we could 
not reason about particulars ; when rightly considered 
the immediate object of all our knowledge is nothing 
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but particulars. We can only reason about the ideas 
in our minds, which are all of them particular exis- 
tences; and our reasoning about other things is only 
as they correspond with these ideas. The utmost of 
our knowledge then is the perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of particular ideas; and uni- 
versality is but accidental to it ; consisting in the cor- 
respondence of those ideas with more than one par- 
ticular thing. 

Our reason often fails us: 1st, Where our ideas 
fail : £dly, When our ideas are confused, imperfect, 
or obscure; Sdly, When it wants intermediate ideas 
for shewing the relation of others; 4thly, When it 
begins with false principles ; 5th, When it involves 
itself in dubious words. 

There are four sorts of arguments which men 
commonly use to prevail on tlie assent of others, or 
to silence their opposition. The first is, to alledge 
the opinions of men whose learning, eminence, or 
some other cause has settled their reputation in the 

C^mon esteem ; so that it is thought a breach of 
odesty to question their authority. This is called ar- 
gumentum ad verecundiam. — ^The second is, to re- 
quire their adversary to admit what they alledge as a 
proof, or assign a better. This I call argumentum 
ad ignorantiam, — ^The third is, to press a man with 
consequences drawn from his own principles or con- 
cessions: called argumentum ad hominem. — The 
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fourth is^ to use proofs drawn from any of th^ 
foundations of knowledge or probability : known by 
the name^ argumentum ad judicium. 

This last alone brings instruction with it: for, 
Ist^ It argues not a man's opinion to be right, that I 
from any other consideration than conviction will not 
contradict him. Snd, It proves not another man to be 
in the right way, nor that 1 ought to take the same, 
that I know not a better. Sd^ It follows not that 
another is right from his shewing me that I am 
wrong. I may be modest, and not oppose another 
man's opinion; ignorant, and not able to pro- 
duce a better; wrong, and be convinced of my 
error : This may dispose me for the reception of 
truth, but does not help me to it: argun^ents, and 
not my modesty, ignorance, or enror, must do that 

^^ By what has been before said of Reason, we may 
be able to make some guess at the distinction . of 
things, into those that are according to, above, and 
contrary to Reason. 

1st, According to Reason are such proposition]^ 
whose truth we can discover, by examining and 
tracing those ideas we have from Sensation and Re- 
flection ; and by natural deduction find to be true or 
pcobable. Snd, Above Reason are sugh propositions, 
whose truth or probability we cannot by reason 
derive from those principles. Sd, Contrary to Rea^ 
son are such propositions, as are inconsistent wit}^ 
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or irreconcilable to our clear and distinct ideas. 
Thus, the existence of one GOD is according to 
Reason ; the existence of more than one GOD 
contrary to Reason ; the Resurrection of the Dead 
above Reason. 

Farther, as above Reason may be taken in a doo* 
ble sense, viz. either as signifying above probabiUtj, 
or above certainty; so in that large sense also con- 
trary to Reason is, I suppose, sometimes tak^. 

There is another use of the word Reason, vi^hereinit 
18 opposed to Faith; which, though it be in itself a very 
improper way of speaking, yet common use has so 
authorised it, that it would be folly eidier to oppose 
or hope to remedy it ; only I think it may not be 
amiss to take notice, that however laith be opposed 
to Reason, Faith is nothing but a firm assent of the 
mind : which if it be regulated, as is our duty, can- 
not be afforded to any thing, but upon good Reasou, 
and so caimot be opposite to it. 

He that believes, without havuig any Reason for 
believing, may be in love with his own Fancies ; but 
neither seeks Truth as he ought, nor pays the obe- 
dience due to his Maker, who would have him use those 
discerning faculties he has given him, to keep him out 
of mistake and error. He that does not this to the best 
of his power, however he sometimes lights on Truth, 
is in the right but by Chance ; and I know not 
whether the luckiness of the accident will excuse the 
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irregularity of his proceeding. This at least is cer«r 
tain^ that he must be accountable for Mrhatever 
mistakes he runs into ; whereas he that makes use of 
the light and faculties GOD has given him, and 
seeks sincerely to discover Truth by those helps and 
abilities he has, may have this satisfaction in doii^ 
his duty as a rational creature, that, though he should 
miss Truth, he mil not miss the Reward of it: For he 
governs his Assent right, and places it as he should, 
who in any case or niatter whatsoever believes or 
disbelieves according as Reason directs him. He 
that does otherwise, transgresses against his own lights 
and misuses those faculties which were given him 
to no other end, but tdt^ search and follow the clearer 
evidence, and greater probability. But since Rea^ 
son and Faith are by some men opposed, we vnll so 
consider them in the following chapter." 



CHAP. XVIII. 

' OF FAITH AND REASON, AND THEIR DIS- 
TINCT PROVINCES. 

r ROM what has been premised I think we may 
now lay down the measures and boundaries of Faith 
and Reason; the want of which has caused great 
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disputes in the world/ and fruitless endeavours to con- 
vince men in matters of religion. 

I find that every sect gladly use BeascMi as far as it 
will help them, and when it fails, ^ cry out, '^ It is 
matter of faiths and above reason J' I do riot see 
how they can argue with any one, or ever convince a 
gainsayer who uses the same plea, without establish- 
ing strict boundaries between faith and reason. 

Reason then, as distinguished from Faith, I consider 
to be the discovery of the certainty or probability of 
propositions deduced from ideas acquired by our na- 
tural faculties. Faith is assent to any propositioa 

not on the deductions of reason, but on the credit 
of the proposer, as coming fitom God in some ex- 
traordinary way of communication: which way of 
discovering truths to men is called Revelation. 

No man inspired by God can by revelation com- 
municate to others new simple ideas : for whatever 
impressions he himself may have, he cannot convey 
them to others by signs; Words being intelligible 
oply by the custom of using tliem for the signs of 
ideas in fhe mind. Whatever new ideas St. Paul 
might receive in the third heavens, the only descrip- 
tion he could make is, ^^ that there are such things 
as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it en- 
tered* into the heart of man to conceive/' 

Sounds will not convey the ideas of colours to a 
man who always wanted the sense of sight. For 
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our simple ideas then, which are the sole matter of 
all our knowledgfs, we depend wholly on our natural 
faculties ; and can by no means receive them from 
traditional revelation. _I say traditionaly in dis- 
tinction from original revelation: meaning by this^ 
the immediate impressions of God on the mind of 
any man ; and by that, those impressions commu* 
nicated to others in words. God may reveal to us 
Truths which are discoverable by Reason; but in 
this case there is little need of Revelation; Gk)d 
having furnished us with natural and surer means of 
knowledge : for the knowledge that this Revelation 
came originally from God can never be so sure as 
the knowledge we have fronl the distinct percepticm 
of the agreement or disagreement of our own ideas. 
Whatever we know by intuition or demonstration, 
nothing but voi original revelation C3n msike surer; 
and there our assurance can be no greater than our 
knowledge that it is a. reyelation from God. No- 
thing however under that title can ever prevail with 
a rational mau against the clear evidence of his ovm 
understanding: — the ideas of one body and one 
place so clearly agree, that no proposition affirming 
the same body to be in two places at once (with 
whatever pretence to the authority of a divine reve- 
lation) could gain our assent : for the evidence that 
we are not deceived in ascribing it to God, and that 
we understand it rightly, can never be so great *as 
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our evidence of the impossibility of the diing by 
Intuidon. 

We never can conceive that to Gome from God, 
the bountiful author of our beings which, if receiv- 
ed for true, must overturn all the principles and 
foundations of knowledge, render all our faculties 
useless, destroy his most excellent workmanship, 
the human understanding, and put us in a condition 
of less light add conduct than the beasts. 

Unless it be revealed that such a proposition or 
such a book was communicated by divine inspira- 
tion, to believe or disbelieve their divine authority 
can never be matter of faith but of reason: and 
Reason can never produce aitoent to that which to 
itself appears unreasonable : Revelation' may confirm 
its dictates, but cannot invalidate its decrees. 

Things beyond the discovery of our natural faad' 
ties, and above reason are, when clearly revealed) 
the proper matter of faith : as the rebellion and 
fall of the angels, — the resurrection of the dead to 
a state of life. When our Reason can only form 
probable conjectures, Revelation coming from one 
who cannot err, and will not deceive, ought to pre- 
vail against it. 

Whatever God has revealed is certainly true; 
no doubt can be made of it ; it ought to over-rule 
all our opinions, prejudices, and interests ; but no 
evidence that any traditional r^i^^tton is of divine 
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original^ in the words we receive it, and in the sense 
we understand it, can be so clear as that of the 
principles of Reatoti : nothing therefore contrary to 
or inconsistent with them has a right to be urged or 
assented to as a matter of Faith wherein Reason 
has nothing to do. 

** If the provinces of Faith and Reason are not 
kept distinct by these boundaries, there will, in mat- 
ter of religion, be no room for Reason at all ; said 
those extravagant opinions and ceremonies, that are 
to be found in the several religions of the world, 
will not deserve to be blamed. For, to this crying 
up of Faith in opposition to Reason, we may, I 
think, in good measure, ascribe those absurdities that 
si! almost all the religions which possess and divide 
mankind. For men having been principled with an 
opinion, that they must not consult Reason in the 
things <A Religion, however apparently contradictory 
to common, sense, and the very principles of all 
Aeir knowledge, have let loose their fimcies and 
natural superstition ; and have been, by them, led 
into so strange opinions, and extravagant practices in 
religion, that a considerate man cannot but stand 
amazed at dieir follies, and judge them so far from 
being acceptable to the great and wise GOD, that 
he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and of- 
fensive to a sober good man. So that, in e£Fect, 
Religion/ wiiieh &<Mdd most distinguish us frcbi 
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beasts, and ought most peculiarly to elevate us, as 
rational creatures, above brutes, is that wherein men 

« 

often appear most irrational, and more senseless thas 
beasts themselves. Credoy quia impassibile est: I 
beUevCf because it is impossible, might, in a good 
man, pass for a sally of zeal ; but would prove a very 
31 rule for men to chuse their Opinions or Rdigioft 



CHAP. XIX. 

.1, .1. 

OF ENTHUSIASM. 

1 HE love of Truth oi^ht to prepare us for die 
search of it : for vi^hoever loves it not will take bat 
little pains to get it^ and feel but little concern at 
missing it. EJvery one in the commonwealth of 
learning professt s himself a lover of Truth, and any 
one would be ofiisnded at not being thought so ; yet^ 
notwithstandii^ dieir own persuasions^ few love 
Truth for Truth's sake. - 

A certain mark of a man's earnestly losing it, 
is his not entertaining ai^ proposition wkh greater 
assurance, than the proofs it is built on will warrant 
Whoever goes beyond this measure of assent loves 
it for some bye end ; for it must.be aome ptber af« 



fection than the love of Truth which can carry 
his assent above the evidence : but 4us Truth can re- 
ceive no evidence from our passions or interests, so 
it should receive no tincture from them. 

An assumed authority of dictating to others is a 
constant concomitant of this bias 6f our judgments : 
for how can he not be ready to impose on othera^ 
belief, who has already imposed on his own? Will 
not he who does violence to his own faculties, usurp 
the pVerogative of Truth, to command the assent 
of others i 

A third principle of assent, which with some has 
the same authority as either Faith or Reason, b En- 
thusiasm : which would set up Revdation without 
Reason, and thereby substitute for it the ui^rounded 
fancies of a man's own brain, and assume them as a 
foundation for opinion and conduct. 

'' Reason is natural revelation, whereby the eter- 
nal Father of Light and Fountain of all Knowle(^;e 
conununicates to mankind that portion of Trudi 
which he has laid within the reach of their natural 
faculties. Revelation is natural Reason enlai^ed by 
a new set of discoveries communicated by GOD im- 
mediately, which Reason vouches the truth of, by 
the testimony and proofs it gives, that they come 
from GOD. So that he that takes away Reason 
to make way for Revelation, puts out the light of 
both ; and does much what the same, as if he would 
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persuade a man to put out his eyes, the better to 
receive the remote light of an invisible star by a te- 
lescope. 

*^ Immediate Revelation being a much easier way 
for men to establish their opinions, and r^ulate their 
conduct, than the tedious and not always successAil 
labour of strict Reasonii^, it is no wonder tiuft 
some have been very apt to pretend to revelation, 
and to persuade themselves that they are under the 
peculiar guidance of heaven in their actions and opL 
nions ; especially in those of them which they can- 
not account for by the ordinary methods of know- 
ledge, and principles of Reason. Hence we see 
that in all ages^ men, in whom melancholy has mix^ 
ed with devotion, or whose conceit of themselves 
has raised them into an opinion of a greater iamili* 
arity with GOD, and nearer admittance to his fa-* 
vour than is afforded to others, have oftooi Mattered 
themselves with a persuasion of an immediate in- 
tercourse with the Deity, and frequent conmoni- 
cations from the Divine Spirit. GOD I own can- 
not be denied to be able to enlighten the under- 
standing by a ray darted into the mind immediately 
from the fountain of light. This, they understand, 
he has promised to do ; and who then has so good 
a title to expect it, as those who are his peculiar 
people, chosen by him', and depending on him i 

^^ Theii' minds being thus prepared, whatever 
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groundless opinion comes to settle itself strongly upon 
their fancies^ is an illumination from the Spirit of 
G O Py and presently of divine i^uthority : and whatsoever 
odd action they find in themseltes a strong inclination 
to do, that impulse is concluded to be a call or direc- 
tion from heaven^ and must be obeyed ; it is a com- 
mission from above, and they cannot err in executing it/' 

Enthusiasm, though founded neither on Reasoja 
nor Revelation, but rising from the conceits of an 
overheated imagination, works more powerfully Aan 
both of them together ; Men being most obedient 
to impulses received from themselves, and actii^ 
most vigorously when carried by a natural motion. 
The love of something extraordinary, the ease and 
glory of being inspired, so flatters men's laziness, 
ignorance and vanity, that when once got into this 
way of immediate revelation, — of illumination with-' 
out search, and of certainty without proof and 
without examination — it is a hard matter to get them 
out of it. 

The Light of the Spirit, they say, b its ovm 
proof, independent of reason : it carries its own de- 
monstration with it : and we may as rationally taike 
a glow-worm to assist us to discover the Sun, as 
examine the celestial ray by the dim candle of Rea- 
son. 

Thus, these men are sure, because they are sure ; 
and their persuasions are right because they are 
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strong. They say that they see by an internal liglit, 
and feel the impulses of the SfHrit. But do they 
distii^uish between these different perceptioDs,— 
of the trtUh of a proposition, and of the revek- 
tion of a proposition. — of an inclination to do 
something, imd of the Spirit of God moving that 
inclination? I may perceive not only the Trudi 
of a proposition, but also that my knowledge of 
it did not come in a natural way, without per- 
ceiving it to be a Revelation from God ; for there 
ms^ be spirits, which, without a divine commission, 
ihall excite ideas in me, so that I may perceive their 
connexion. This seeit^j I suppose, is at most 
nothing but believing; for where a proposition is 
known to be true, Revelation is needless : and it is 
hard to conceive a revelation to any one of what 
he knows already. This light that Enthusiasts are 
so dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis Jatuus, that 
leads them- round cohtinually in this circle : '^ It is a 
revelation because they firmly believe it; and they be- 
lieve it, because it is a revelation.*' 

Whatever any one knows to be true, he knows 
either by intuition or rational proofs ; and it is vain 
to suppose that to be a revelation, which any other 
man may know by the same way, M4thout the help 
of revelation. If he says he knows it to be true 
because it is a revelation from God ; the reason is 
good : but then it will be asked, how he knows it 
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to be a Revelation. — The strength of our persua^' 
sioBs is no evideiK^e of their rectitude :^ crooked 
things may be as stiff and inflexible as straight ; and 
men may be as positive and peremptory in enw as 
in truth. How else arise the untractable zealots 
in different and opposite parties i If ungrounded 
strength of assurance be evidence of a divine reve* 
lation, then contrary opinions have the same title to be 
inspirations. St. Paul himself believed that he did well, 
and that he had a call to persecute the Christians. 

True light in the mind is nothing but the e\idence 
of Truth : To talk of any other is to put ourselves 
in the dark, so as not to distinguish between the 
delusions of Satan and the inspirations of the Holy 
Ghost. God; when he makes the prophet, does 
not unmake the man : he leaves him his natural 
faculties to judge whether his inspirations be of di- 
vine original or not : when he illuminates the mind 
with supernatural light, he does not extinguish the 
natural. What reason finds to be revealed, it adopts 
as confidently as what is made out by natural prin- 
ciples : but it must examine the truth of persuasions 
by something extnnsical to themselves. 

'^ If this internal light, or any^ proposition which 
under that title we take for inspired, be conforma- 
ble to the principles of Reason, or to the word of 
God, which is attested Revelation, Reason warrants 
it, and we may safely receive it for true, and be 
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guided by it in our belief and actions : If it receive 
no testimony nor evidence from either of these ruleS; 
we cannot take it for a Revelation, or so much as 
for true^ till we have some odier mark that it is a 
Revelation, besides our believii^ diat it is so. Thus 
we see the holy mmi of old, who had Revelations from 
God had something else besides that internal light of 
assurance in theii- own minds, to testify to them that it 
-was from God. They were not left to their own per- 
suasions alone, that those persuasions were from 
God, but had outward signs to convince them of 
the author of those revelations. And when they 
were to convince others, they had a power given 
them to justify the truth of their commission from 
heaven ; and by visible signs to assert the divine au- 
thority of a message they were sent with. Moses 
saw the bush^ bum without being consumed, and 
heard a voice out of it. This was something be- 
sides finding an impulse on his mind to go to Pha- 
raoh, that he might bring his brethren out of Egypt; 
and yet he thought not this enough to authorize him 
to go with that message, till God by another mira- 
cle of his rod turned into a serpent, had assured him 
of a power to testify his mission by the same mira- 
cle repeated before them whom he was sent to. 
Gideon was sent by an angel to deliver Israel from 
the Midianites, and yet he desired a sign to convince 
him that this commission was from God. These, 
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and several the like instances to be found among the 
prophets of old, are enough to shew that they 
thought not an inward seeing or persuasion of their, 
own mindsi without any other proof, a sufficient 
evidence that it was from God, though the Scripture 
does not every where mention their demanding or 
having such proofs. '^ 

^' In what I have said, I am far from denying 
that God can, or doth sometimes enlighten men's 
minds in the apprehending of certain truths, or ex- 
cite them to good actions, by the immediate influ- 
ence and assistance of his holy spirit, without any 
extraordinary signs accompanying it. But in such 
cases too we have Reason and the Scripture, unerring 
rules to know whether it be from God or no. Where 
the truth embraced is consonant to the Revelation in 
die written word of God, or the action conformable 
to the dictates of right reason, or holy writ, we 
may be assured that we run no risk in entertaining 
it as such ; because though perhaps it be not an im- 
mediate revelation from God, extraordinarily ope^ 
rating on our minds, yet we are sure it is warranted 
by that Revelation which he has given us of Truth. 
But it is not the strength of our private persuasion 
within ourselves, that can warrant it to be a li^ht or 
motipn from heaven ;. nothing can do that but the 
written word of God without us, or that standard 
of Reason which is common to us with all men. 

o . 
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Where Reason or Scripture is express for any opi* 
nion or action, we may receive it as of divine autho- 
rity; but 'tis not the strength of our own persuasions 
which can by itself give it that stamp. The bent of 
our own minds may favour it as much as we please; that 
may shew it to be a fondling of our own, but will by 
no means prove it to be an offspring of Heaven, and 
of Divine Original." 



^ CHAP. XX. 

OF WRONG ASSENT, OR ERROR. 

XLiRROR is not a fault of our knowledge, but a 
mistake Of our judgment, giving assent to that which 
is not true. But if assent be grounded on probability t 
it will be asked, how men come to give their assent 
contrary to probability : for nothii^ is more obvious 
than that one man wholly discredits what another 
only doubts of, and what a third firmly believes. 

The various reasons of this may be reduced to these 
four: 1st, Want of proofs. 2d, Want of ability to 
use them. 3d, Want of will to use them. 4th, 
Wrong measures of probability. 

By want of proofs, I mean not only of those 
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which are not to be obtained, but of those \vhicb 
might be procured. The greatest part of mankind, 
enslaved to the necessity of their mean and laborious 
condition, have no opportunity to make experiments , 
themselves, or to collect the testimonies of x others* 
By the natural and unalterable state of things in this 
world,. and the constitution of human affairs, they 
are unavoidably given over to invincible ignorance of 
those proofs which are necessary to establish most of ' 
the propositions that are judged of the greatest 
moment. They have much to do to get the means 
of living, and are not in a condition to make learned 
and laborious enquiries. ' 

'* AVhat shaltwe say then? are the greatest part of 
mankind, by the necessity of their condition, subject* 
ed to unavoidable ignorance in those things which are 
of greatest importance to them ? (for of those 'tb 
obvious to enquire.) Have the bulk of mankind no 
other guide but accident and blind chance to conduct 
them to their happiness or misery ? Are the current 
opinions, and licensed guides of every country, suf- 
ficient evidence and security to every man to venture 
liis greatest concernments on; nay, his everlasting 
happiness or misery ? or can those be the certain and 
infallible oracles and standards of Truth, which 
teach one thing in Christendom, and another in 
Turkey? or shall a poor countryman be eternally , 
happy, for having the chance to be bom in Italy; or 

c\ o. 
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a day-labourer be unavoidably lost, because he had 
the ill luck to be bom in England ? How ready some 
men may be to say some of these thkigs, I will not 
here examine ; but this I am sure, that men must 
allow one or other of these to be true, (let them 
chuse which they please) or else grant, that God has 
furnished men with faculties sufficient to direct them 
in the way they should take, if they will seriously 
employ them that way, when their ordinary vocations 
allow them the leisure. No man is so wholly taken 
up with the attendance on the means of living, as to 
have no spare time at all to think of his soul, and 
inform himself in matters of religion. Were men as 
intent upon this, .as they are upon things of lower 
concernment, there are none so enslaved to the ne- 
cessities of life, who might not find many vacancies 
that might be husbanded to this advantage of their 
Knowledge. 

Besides those whose improvements and infoimations 
are straitened by the narrowness of their fortunes, 
there are others whose largeness of fortune would 
plentifully enough supply books, and other requisites 
for clearing of doubts, "and discovering of Truth ; 
but they are cooped in close by the Laws of their 
countries, and the strict guards of those whose in- 
terest it is to keep them ignorant, lest, knowing more, 
they should believe the less in thenji. These are as 
far, uay, farther from the liberty and opportunities 
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of a fair enquiry than those poor and wretched la- 
bourers we before spoke of; and however. they may 
seem high and great> are confined to narrowness of 
thought; and enslaved in that which should be the 
freest part of man, their Understanding. This is 
generally the case of all those who live in places where 
care is taken to propagate Truth without Knowledge, 
where men are forced^ at a venture, to be of the 
religion of the country, and must therefore swallow 
down Opinions, as silly people do Empirick's pills, 
without knowing what they are madet>f, or how the^ 
. will work, and have nothing to do, but believe that 
they will do the cure ; but in this are much more 
miserable than they, in that they are not at liberty to 
refuse swallowing what perhaps they had better let 
alone, or to chuse the physician to whose conduct 
they would trust themselves." 

Some cannot carry a train of consequences in 
their heads, nor weigh contrary proo&. There are 
some men of one, and some but of two syllogisms. 
Whether this great difference in men's intellectuals 
arises from any defect or from the want of use in the 
organs particularly adapted to thinking, or, as some 
think, from the natural differences of men's souls, 6r 
from both together, it matters not here to examine : 
,but it is evident that from this difference there is a 
greater distance between some men and others, than 
between some men and brutes. 
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Another sort of men, with riches^ leisure; aud 
abilities enough^ will not use the proofs that are of- 
fered. The hot pursuit of pleasure, an aversion to 
study; or the fear that an impartial enquiry would not 
favour those opinions which best suit their prejudices^ 
liveS; and designs^ makes them content to take upon 
trust what they find convenient and in fashion. I cannot 
think how men whose ample fortunes allow them 
leisure to improve their understandings, can content 
themselves with a lazy ignorance: how mexk, wbo 
,would think themselves miserable in coarse cloaths or 
a patched coat, can c<Hitentedly suffer their minds to 
appear abroad in a pie-bald livery of coarse patches- 
and borrowed shreds, such as the conmicni opioiGu 
of their associates may have cloathed them in. I 
will not here mention how unreasonable this is in 
men that ever think of their concern in a future state, 
which every rational man mul^t do sometknes ^ nor 
how shameful it is in the greatest contemners of know- 
ledge to be ignorant of what diey are concerned to 
know. 

But this at least is worth the consideration of those 
who call themselves |^entlemeii^ that however they 
may think credit, respect, power and autihority the 
concomitants of their birth and fortune, ihey will 
find all these carried away from them by men who 
surpass them in knowledge. 
They who are blind ^ill always he lied by thos^ 
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that see^ or else fall into the ditch : and the greatest 
slavery is that of the understanding. 

The fourth sort^ who do not yield to manifest rea- * 
sons^ even where they appear, are those who have 
taken up wrong measures of probability : which are, 
— Isty Uncertain or false propositions adopted as 
principles. 2dj Received hypotheses. 3d, Predo- 
minant affections. 4th, Authority. . ' r*- 

The first apd firmest groupd of probability is the 
conformaty any thing has to our knowledge, especiallj \ 
that part of it which we consider as principles. Their 
authority is so paramount, that not only the testi- 
mony of others but the evidence of our own seises is * 
often rejected, when contrary to them* Nothing is 
in<M*e common than tp instil into the unwary, nkinds 
of children religious propositions, which frcnn lo^ 
custom and educati(m cbs^ neyer be. eradicated. Misn 
iinding^these opinions as old as their memories, aod 
not observing how they acquired them, are apt fo 
reverence them as sacred; and lopl^ on, them aa the 
Urim and Thummim set up in their minds by God 
himself, to be the unerring deciders qf all controver- 
sies. The great obstinacy with which men bold 
quite €(»itrary opinions, though often equally absurd, 
in the various religions of mankind, is as evident a 
proof as it is an unavoidable consequence of tbis 
mode of reasoning firom received traditional priooi* 
pies. — Men will renou^e Ijie evidence of theii? aens^a 



rather thau admit any thing that diiFerfli from internal 
oracles. An intelligent Romanist, thus educated, 
will admit not only against all probability, but against 
the clear evidence of his senses, the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation ; and believe that to be flesh which 
he sees to be bread. 

Next to these are men whose understandings are 
cast in the mould of a received hypothesis : who agree 
with dissenters in admitting matter of fact, but differ 
in assigning reasons and explaining the manner of 
operation. These men cannot be persuaded by pro- 
bable aiguments that things are not 'brought about 
just in the manner which they have decreed $bem, 
' Can any one expect that a learned professor, (whose 
authority is wrought out of hard Greek and Latin wiA 

• no small expence of time and candle, and confinned~ 
by general tradition and a reverend beard) should 
b^nd to an upstart Novelist, and confess diat what be 

> taught his scholars thirty years ago was all €rror and 

* mistake, and that he sold them hard words and ig- 
norance at a very dear rate ? 

To this of wrong hypothesis may be reduced 
errors occasioned by a true hypothesis, or right4>rin. 
ciples misunderstood. The instances of men con- 
tendii^ for different opinions, all derived from the 
mEEillible truth of scripture, are an undeniable proof 
cf this. All Christians allow tiie text that sa^p 
. furiMoVirf, to carry in it the obligation to a very 
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weighty duty : y^t how erroneous must be the prac* 
tice, either of those who translate it repentez tious 
repent, or of those who follow the translation yatYtez 
penitence, do penance. 

Thirdly, predominant passions and appetites gene- 
rally overcome the strongest probatrilities. Earthly 
minds, like mud walls, resist the strongest batteries. 
Tell a man, passionately in love, that he is jilted, 
and bring a score of witnesses to the truth of it, 'tis 
ten to one but three kind words of his mistress will 
invalidate all their testimonies. 

Though it is the nature of the understanding con- 
stantly to take the more probable side, yet we have 
a power to restrain its enquiries, and prohibit a fidl 

' examination. There are always these two ways of 
evading the strongest probabilities : 1st, '' There may 
be a fallacy latent in the words 6f the argument ; and 
of many consequences some may .be incoherent." 
Few discourses are so short, clear, and cbnsistent| 
that men may not raiise this doubt, and free them- 
selves by the old reply, — Non persuadebis, etiamH 
persuaserisy — though I cannot answer, I will not 
yield. £dly, ** More perhaps may be said on the con- 
trary side.'* — Though beaten, I will not yield, be- 
cause there may be forces in reserve* . This refuge 
is so open and wide, that it is hard to determine 
when a man is quite out of the verge of it. 

, In most cases however we may, after a carefiil 



examinatioD^ determine on Mrhich side the probability 
rests. Where there is reason to suspect a fallacy io 
words^ or that certain proofs <^ equal weight ma; be 
produced on the contrary side, there suspense or 
dissent are often voluntary actions : but where nei- 
ther of these cases happens, I think a man can 
scarce refuse his assent to the more probable argu« 
ment. Whether or not it be probable that a pro- 
miscuous jumble of letters should hll into a cohe- 
rent discourse, or "that a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms should frequently constitute the bodies of any 
species of animals, no one, I think, can hesitate 
in determining. The thing being in its own nature 
indi£Eerent, and depending on testimoi^, when there 
is no reason to suppose as fair testimony against as 
for the matter of ihct (that there was 1700 years ago 
guch a man at Rome as Julius Caesar) I thmk no 
rational man can refuse his assent. In less clear 
cases I think a man may suspend his assent, and con- 
tent himself with the proofs he has, if they favour 
the opinion that suits his interest* But that any one 
should afford his assent to \vhat appears to him less 
probable, appears 4o me as imposl^ble a8~to beUeve 
the same thing probable and improbable at the 
same time; 

As Knowledge is no more arbitrary than Percep- 
tion, so Assent is no more in our power than Know- 
ledge« . With my eyes open, I cannot avoid seeing 
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objects in day-light; where the agreement of two 
ideas is perceived, I must have knowledge; and 
where I perceive the greater probability, I must 
give my assent : yet I can prevent both knowledge 
and assent, by stopping enquiry, and not employii^ 
my faculties in the search of Truth. How else could 
ignorance, error, or infidelity ever be a fisiult i In 
many cases, where our assent either way is of no 
importance, the mind may render itself to the first 
comer. The foundation of Error then lies in vorong 
measures of Probabilityy as the foundation of Vice 
in wrong measures of Good. 

^^ Th^ fourth and last wrong measure of probabU 
Jity I shall take notice of, and which keeps in igno- 
rance or error more people dian all the other toge- 
dier, is that which I have mentioned in the foregoing 
chapter, I mean, the giving up our Assent to* the 
c(ymmon received Opinions^ either of our frieads 
or party, neighbourhood or country. How many 
men have no other ground for their tenets than 
the supposed honesty, or learning, or number of 
those of the same profession? As if honest or 
bookish men could not err; or truth were to be 
established by the vote of the multitude; yet this^* 
with most men, serves the turn. The tenet has had 
the attestation of reverend antiquity; it comes to me 
with the passport of former ages, and therefore I am 
secure in the reception I give it ;-*other men have 
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been^ and are of the same opToion, (for that is all 
is said) and therefore it is reasonable for me to 

.embrace it. A man may more justifiably throw 
up Cross and Pile for his opinions, than take them 

;Up by such measures. All men are liable to error, 
and most men are^ in many points, by passion or in- 
tere^t^ under temptation to it. If we could but see 
the secret motives that influenced the men of name 
and learning in the world, and the leaders of parties, 
we should not always find, that it was the embracing 
of Tnith for its own sake^ that made them espouse 
the doctrines they owned and maintained. This 
at least is certain^ there is not an opinion so absurd, 

' which a man may not receive .upon this ground. 
There is no error to be named, which has not 

. had its professors ; and a man shall never waot 
crooked paths to M'alk in, if he thinks thai he is 
in the right way^ wherever he has the footsteps 
of others to follow. 

But notwithstandii^ the great noise is made in the 
world about errors and opinions, I must do mankind 
that right as to.«ay^ There are not so many men 
in errors and wrong opinions, as is commonly sup- 
posed. Not that I think they embrace the Truth; 

. but, indeed, because concerning those doctrines they 
keep such a stir about they have no thoij^ht, no 
opinion at all. For if any one should a little ca- 
techize the greatest part of the partisans of most 
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of the sects in the worlds he. would not find, con* 
cerning those matters they are so. zealous for, that 
they have any opinions of their own : much less 
would he have reason to think, that they took them 
upon the examination of s^rguments, and appearance 
of probability. They are resolved to stick to a 
party that education or interest has engaged them 
in ; and there, like the common soldiers of an army, 
shew their courage and - warmth as their leaders 
direct, without ever examining, or so much as 
knowing the cause they contend for. If a ipau's, life 
shews that he has no serious regard for religion; 
for what reason should we think, that he beats his 
head about the opinions, of his church, and troubles 
himself to examine the grounds of this or that 
doctrine ? 'Tis enough for him to obey his leaders^ 
to have his hand and his tongue ready for the sup- 
port of the common cause, and thereby approve 
himself to those who can give hiih credit, pre- 
ferment, or protection in that society. Thus men 
become professors of, and combatants for those 
opinions they were never convinced of, nor proselytes 
to ; no, nor never had so much as floating in their 
heads ; and tho' one cannot say there are fewer 
improbable or erroneous opinions in the world 
than there are, yet this is certain, there are fewer 
that actually assent to them, and mistake them 
for Trutlis, than is imagined." 
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CHAP. XXI. 

OF THE DITISION OF THE SCIENCES. 

A LL that can fall within the compass of Human 
Understanding being either^ Ist. The nature of 
Things, as they are in themselves^ their relations, 
and their manner of operation : — or 2dly, That which 
Man himself ought to do, as a rational and volun- 
tary agent, for the attainment of any end^ especially 
happiness : — or Sdly, The ways and means whereby 
the knowledge of both the one and the other of 
these are attained and communicated: — I think, 

« 

Science may be divided properly into these three 
sorts, 

1st, The Knowledge of Things, as they are 
,in their own proper Beings, their constitutions, pro- 
perties and operations, whereby I mean not only 
Matter and Body, but Spirits also, which have 
their proper natures, constitutioils, and operations, 
as well as Bodies. Thisi^ in a little more enlarged 
sense of the word, I call <^v<ri)ivi or natural Philoso- 
phy. The end of this is hare Speculative Truth, 
and whatsoever can afford the mind of man any 
such, falls under thb branch, whether it be God 
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[umseify Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of dieir af 
fections, as number and figure, &c. 

£dly, npa*1»xi, The skill of right applying our own 
powers and actiotjts, for the attainment of things 
good and useful. The most considerable under this 
head, is Ethicks, which is the seeking out those 
rules and measures of human actions, which lead to ^ 
happiness, and the means to practise them. The 
end of this is hot bare speculation, and the know- 
ledge of Truth ; but Right, and a conduct suitable 
to it. 

Sdly, The third branch may be called Xnixnurmn, or 
the Doctrine of Signs, the most usual whereof 
being words, it is aptly enough termed also Aoyixii, 
Logick; the business whereof is to consider the 
nature of signs the mind makes use of for the 
understanding of things, or conveying its knowledge 
to others. For since the things the mind contem- 
plates are none of them, besides itself, present to 
the miderstanding, ^tis necessary that something else, 
as a sign or representation of the thing it considers^ 
should be present to it ; and these are Ideas, And 
because the scene of Ideas that ihaked one man's 
thoughts, cannot be laid open to the. immediate 
view of another, nor laid up any where but in th« 
memory, (a no very sure repository,) therefore, 
to communicate our thoughts to one another, as 
well as record them for our own use, ^igns of our 
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ideas are also necessary. Those which men hate 
found most convenient^ and therefore genemllj make 
use of; are articulate sounds. 

The con^deration then of Ideas and Words, as 
the great instruments of knowledge^ makes no despi- 
cable part of their contemplation^ who would take 
a view of Human Knowledge in the whole extent of 
it. And perhaps it they were distinctly weighed, 
and duly considered, they would afford us another' 
«ort of Logic and Critic than what we have been 
hitherto acquainted with; 

This seems to me the first and most general^ as 
well as natural division of the objects of our 
understanding. For a man can employ his thoughts 
about nothing, but either the contemplation of things 
themselves, for the discovery of truth; — or about 
the things in his own power, which are his own 
actions, for the attainment -of his own ends; — or 
the signs the mind makes use of, both in the one 
and the other, and the right ordering of them for 
its clearer information. All which three, viz* 
'Things as they are in themselves knowable : mictions 
as they depend on us, in orde^ to happiness ; and 
the right use of Signs in order to knowledge, being 
toto calo different, they seemed to me to be the 
three great provinces of the intellectual world, 
wholly iseparate and distinct one from another." 
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APPENDIX. 

1 SHALIi not enlarge any farther on the wr,ong 
jiulgments, and n^lect of what is in their power, 
' whereby men mislead themselves. This would 
make a volume^ and is not my business. But 
whatever false notions, or shameful neglect of what 
is in their power, may put men out of their way to 
happiness, and distract them, as we see, into so 
different courses of life, this yet is certain, that Mo- 
rality, established upon its true foundations, cannot 
but determine the choice in any one that will but 
consider : and he that will not be so far a rational 
creature as to reflect seriously on infinite happiness 
and misery, must needs condemn himself, as not 
making that use of his understanding he should. The 
rewards and punishments of another life, which the 
Almighty has established, a9 the enforcements of his 
laws, are of weight enough to determine the choice, 
against whatever pleasure or pain this life can shew, 
when the eternal state is considered but in .its barjB 
possibility, which no body can make any doubt of. 
He that will allow exquisite and endless happiness 
to be but the possible consequence of a good life 
here, and the contrary state the possible reward, of a 




badone^ miistownhimself to judge very much* amissi 
if he does not conclude, ' that a virtiLouz life mth 
the certain expectation of everlasting bliss, which 
may come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, with 
the fear of that dreadful state of misery, which it 
is vei'y possible may overtake the guilty; or at best, 
the terrible uncertain hope of annihilation. This 
is evidently so^ though the virtuous life here had no- 
^ thing but pain^ and the vicious continual pleasure : 
^Aich yet is for the most part^ quite otherwise^ and 
kicked men have not much die odds to brag of^ even 
in their present possession ; nay^ all thii^s rightly 
considered, have, I think, even the worst part here. 
But \vhen infinite Happiness is put in one scale, 
against infinite Misery in the other; if the worst 
that comes to the pious man, if he mistakes, be the 
best that t/ie wicked can attain to, if he be in the 
right, who can without madness run the venture'^ 
Who in his wits would chuse to come M'ithin a pos- 
sibility of infinite misery, which if he miss, there is 
yet nothing to be got by that hazard ? Whereas on 
the other side, the sober man ventures nothing against 
infinite happiness to be got, if his expectation comes 
to pass. . If the good man be in the right, he ii 
eternally happy ; if Ae mistakes, he is not miserable^ 
he feels nothing. On the other side, if the wicked 
be in the right, he is not happy ; if he mistakes, he 
is wfnitely miserable. Must it not be a most m»- 



mfest wrong judgment, that doei not presently see, 
to which side in this case the preference' is to be- 
given ? I have forbom to mention any thing of the 
Certainty or Probability- of a future state, designing 
here to shew the wrong judgment, that any one must , 
allow he makes upon his own principles, laid how he 
pleases, who prefers the short pleasures of a vicious 
life upon any consideration, whilst he krums^sMnd 
cannot but be certain^ that a future life is at leasi 
possible." 
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